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I. THE RANCH. 


O see the 
rapidity 
with which 
the larger 

kinds of game 
animals are be- 
ing extermi- 
nated through- 

out the United 

Bee States is really 
melancholy. Twenty-five 
years ago, or even fifteen 
years ago, the Western 
plains and mountains were 
in places fairly thronged 
with deer, elk, antelope, and _ buffalo; 
indeed there was then no other part of 
the world save South Africa where the 
number of individuals of large game ani- 
mals was so large. All this has now been 
changed, or else is being changed at a 
really remarkable rate of speed. The buf- 
falo are already gone; a few straggling 
individuals, and perhaps here and there 
a herd so small that it can hardly be called 
more than a squad, are all that remain. 
Over four-fifths of their former range the 
same fate has befallen the elk ; and their num- 

ber, even among the mountainous haunts, 
which still afford them a refuge is greatly 
decreased. The shrinkage among deer 

and antelope has been relatively nearly as 
serious. There are but few places left now 
where it is profitable for a man to take to 
hunting as a profession; the brutal skin- 
hunters and meat-butchers of the woods 
and prairies have done their work; and 
these buckskin-clad and greasy Nimrods 
are now themselves sharing the fate of the 









game that has disappeared from before 
their rifles. 

Still, however, there is plenty of sport 
to be had by men who are of a more or 
less adventurous turn of mind, and suff- 
ciently hardy and resolute to be willing to 
stand rough work and scant fare; and of 
course, excepting men who go out to spend 
some months in traveling solely for pur- 
poses of sport, no class has as much chance 
to get it as is the case with the ranch- 
men, whose herds now cover the great 
plains of the West, and even range well up 
on the foot-hills of the mighty central chain 
of the Rocky Mountains. All of my own 
hunting has been done simply in the inter- 
vals of the numerous duties of ranch life; 
and in order to understand the way we set 
out on a trip after game it is necessary also 
to understand a little about the nature of 
our homes and surroundings. 

Many of the ranches are mere mud- 
hovels or log shanties, stuck down in any 
raw, treeless spot where there happen to 
be water and grass; but many others are 
really beautifully situated, and though very 
rude in construction, are still large enough 
and solid enough to yield ample comfort to 
the inmates. One such, now in my mind, 
which is placed in a bend of the Heart 
river, could not possibly be surpassed as 
regards the romantic beauty of its sur- 
roundings. My own house stands on a 
bottom of the Little Missouri nearly two 
miles in length, and perhaps half a mile or 
over in width, from the brink of the cur- 
rent to the line of steep and jagged buttes 
that rise sharply up to bound it on the side 
farthest from the river. Part of this bot- 
tom is open, covered only with rank grass 
and sprawling sage-brush; but there are 


[We are permitted by the kindness of the Messrs. Putnam to reproduce from Mr. Roosevelt’s “ Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchroan” the cuts of the Initial Letter, the Mexican Saddle, the Prairie Schooner, the Hunters’ Wigwam, and the 
Cartrid:ze Belt. The two other illustratious are from photographs furnished by the author.] 
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patches of dense woodland, where the brit- 
tle cotton-wood trees grow close together 


and stretch their heads high in the 
air. The house itself, made out of hewn 


logs, is in a large open glade many acres 


in extent. It fronts the river with its 
length of sixty feet, and along the front 


runs a broad veranda, where we sit in our 
rocking-chairs in the summer time when 
the day’s work is done. Within it is di- 
vided into several rooms; one of these is 
where we spend the winter evenings at the 
time when the cold has set in with a bitter 
intensity hardly known in any other part 
of the United States. A huge fireplace 
contains the great logs of cedar and cotton- 
wood; skins of elk and deer cover the 
floor, while wolf and fox furs hang from 
the walls ; antlers and horns are thrust into 
the rafters to serve as pegs on which to 
hang coats and caps. 

In the glade, besides the house, there 
are several other buildings,—a stable, a 
smithy, and two or three sheds and out- 
houses, besides a high, circular horse-cor- 
ral, with a snubbing-post in the center, and 
a fenced-in patch of garden land. The 
river itself is usually a shallow, rapid 
stream that a man can wade across, but 
that cannot carry the lightest boat; but 
when the snows melt, or after heavy rains, 
it is changed into a boiling, muddy torrent 
that cannot be crossed by man or beast, 
and that will bear huge rafts. It is at all 
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times dangerous to cross on account of the 
quicksands; but after a series of freshets 
the whole river can be described as simply 
four or five feet of turbulent water running 
down over a moving mass of quicksand 
three feet in depth, that fills the entire bed 
of the stream. In ordinary floods there 
will remain certain fords and rapids that 
can be crossed; but at times any horse 
that dared to attempt a passage, no matter 
where, would be almost certainly lost. 

Back from the river for several miles 
extends a stretch of broken and intensely 
rugged country, known in plains parlance 
as **bad lands.” It consists of chains of 
steep buttes or hills, often spreading out 
into table-lands, and separated by a net- 
work of deep ravines and winding valleys, 
which branch out in every direction. 
When we pass these bad lands we come to 
the open prairie, which stretches out on 
every side in level or undulating expanse 
as far as the eye can reach. In a few of 
the gorges in the bad lands there are groves 
of wind-beaten pines, or dwarfed cedars, 
favorite haunts of the black-tail deer. 

A hunting expedition from the ranch 
needs but scant preparation, because all of 
our business is carried on in the open air, 
and our whole outfit is such as is best 
suited for an out-door life. After cattle 
the most conspicuous adjuncts of a cow- 
ranch are horses. Everything is done, and 
almost all of each day is spent, in the 
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THE HUNTER’S WIGWAM. 
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saddle. The horses run free in a band, 
which is driven to the corral every day or 
two, when the animals needed at the mo- 
ment are roped (no plains-man, by the way, 





THE COW-BOY’S PRIDE. 


ever on any occasion uses the word lasso ; 
in its place he uses the verb to rope; it is 
sure sign of being a ‘‘ tenderfoot” te use 
the former), and the rest of the band again 
turned loose, Every day some rider goes 
out among the neighboring cattle; and 
from May to November most of the hands 
are away from the ranch-house on the 
different round-ups. For a 
short expedition only three 
or four men may go, taking 
a pack outfit; that is, each 
man taking a spare horse, 
on which his bedding, food, 
and the indispensable brand- 
ing-irons are packed. Ona 
longer trip a wagon is needed. 
The regular plains-wagon 
is perforce a stout, rather 
heavy affair, or it would not 
stand the rough usage to 
which it is exposed. It 
needs a team of at least four 
horses to handle it properly, 
can carry a very large load, and with its 
hooped canvas top offers a good shelter to a 
small number of men in the event of a sud- 
den night storm of rain. This is the wagon 
we take when going on a trip of any dura- 
tion; but for quick, light work we use the 
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buckboard. This will carry a couple of 
men and their traps in good style, can go 
almost everywhere, and moreover can 
travel nearly as fast as can a man on horse- 
back. <A pair can drag a buckboard per- 
fectly, although if merely going up to a 
neighboring ranch or to some definite 
point we often put in a team of four, who 
bowl us along over the prairie at a great 
rate, — trotting or galloping. The stock- 
saddles used throughout the cow-country 
are admirably suited for a hunting-trip, as 
they have pockets in which various articles 
can be stowed, and things can be tied on 
them almost everywhere, thanks to the 
raw-hide strings with which they are plen- 
tifully provided. Thus a couple of ante- 
lope, or a brace of young deer, or a big 
buck can be carried behind the saddle with 
perfect ease. Both ranch-men and cow-boys 
habitually spend their days in the very cos- 
tume in which they hunt,—broad hat, flan- 
nel shirt, trousers tucked into top-boots. 
In winter the biting gales render it neces- 
sary to take to fur caps and coats, great 
mittens, and the warmest wool-lined shoes. 
Leathern overalls or ‘*shaps” (the cow- 
boy abbreviation for the Spanish word 
chaparajos) are very useful when riding 
through thorns or to keep out the wet. 
The same blankets and bedding that are 
taken on a round-up of course do for a 
hunting-expedition. Though we have a 
tent we do not often use it, shielding our- 
selves from wet weather by sleeping under 
the canvas wagon sheet. The cooking 
untensils need not be very numerous; a 
kettle and a frying-pan, a ‘+ dutch-oven,” 





THE ‘* PRAIRIE SCHOONER.” 


so called, and a half-dozen tin plates and 
cups, with knives and forks, make up the 
not over-extensive assortment. Flour, 
bacon, salt, sugar, and tea or coffee are 
the only provisions that need be taken 
along. Of course I am now speaking 
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merely of short trips made from the 
ranch. If we make longer ones, such as 
an expedition after bear and elk to the 
Big Horn mountains,! which would take a 
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but this is of very little use for game. The 
regular hunters use rifles, for the most part 
Winchesters, although many of them still 
carry the ponderous Sharps, of .40 or .45 

caliber, carrying along, narrow, 











heavy ball, an ounce or so in 
weight; weapons which are 
relics of the days when a war 
of extermination was waged on 
the herds of the buffalo, and 
than which no hunting-rifles in 
the world possess greater accu- 
racy, range, and penetration. 
They are, however, very cum- 
bersome, have but one shot, 
and, now that the larger kinds 
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THE ‘* COW-BOY.” 


couple of months, we would need to make 
much more ample preparations. 

Almost every cow-boy carries on his hip 
a heavy Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver ; 


1 Described in my ‘“ Hunting-Trips of a Ranchman.” 
(Putnam : New York.) 


of game have so grown scarce, are giving 
way to the handier Winchester. A ranch- 
man, however, with whom hunting is of 
secondary importance, and who cannot be 
bothered by carrying a long rifle always 
round with him on horseback, but who, 
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WE RAN. 













































nevertheless, wishes to have some weapon 
with which he can kill what game he runs 
across, usually adopts a short, light saddle- 
gun, a carbine, weighing but five or six 
pounds, and of such convenient shape that 
itcan be hung under his thigh alongside 
the saddle. A 40-60 Winchester is perhaps 
the best for such a purpose, as it carries 
far and straight, and hits hard, and is a 
first-rate weapon for deer and antelope, and 
can also be used with effect against sheep, 
elk, and even bear, although for these last 
a heavier weapon is of course preferable. 


HOW. WE RAN 


BY 


‘¢ DuriIN’ the continuance of the war 
with the Southern States,” said a gray- 
haired mariner the other day, ** I made a 
lot of stamps in the blockade-runnin’ busi- 
ness, and when I say stamps, I means 
gold, — real, solid, gold, counted out on the 
capstan, afore ever the anchor was lifted ; 
‘cause the only stamps there was, them 
times, where we was, were the Confed- 
rit bills, and you could buy a_ hundred 
dollars’ worth of them for two dollars and 
a half of gold, and we sailor-men didn’t 
want none of ’em in ourn. 

‘* As for the United States flimsy, that 
were better, of course, but that weren’t 
over and above good them times, and in 
Bermuda and Nassau there weren’t much 
of it floatin’? roun’, nohow; so as I has 
said, we got our wages in solid gold, 
which, to my mind, sir, has always been 
the prettiest kind of money, silver bein’ 
heavy to carry, if so be as you has much 
of it, which aint been my fortin’ from my 
’arliest infancy. 

‘You'd think, mayhap, as it wusn’t the 
right thing for to do, me bein’ nigh hand 
all my seafarin’ days into American ships, 
for to go blockade-runnin’ ; but, to tell the 
truth sir, 1 didn’t look at it in that light, 
and when fust I gits into the Might Hawk 
I hadn’t no choice, she bein’ bound to 
Bermuda on a peaceable v’yage ; and arter 
I got there, a offer of forty or fifty dollars 
for a v’yage of not over a month, were 
temptin’ enough for to have overcomed any 


Author of “THe AMERICA’s Cup,” 
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There is thus very little need of prepara- 
tion indeed when one starts off to hunt 
from his own ranch: horse, dress, outfit 
and weapon are already all there. Our 
supply of fresh meat depends entirely upon 
what we ourselves kill; and even now we 
can generally get a deer in an afternoon’s 
walk from the house, without having to 
make a regular trip; but, to insure the 
capture of anything else. it is now neces- 
sary to go prepared to spend a night or 
two out on the hunting-grounds. 


[To be continucd. 
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CAPTAIN COFFIN, 


**OLD SAILOR’s YARNS,” etc., etc. 
scruples of conscience, if I'd a 
and I’m free to confess I hadn’t. 

** And so I went into it more’n a dozen 
vV’yages, and never got captured, though 
comin’ nigh hand onto it a many times ; 
and [| jist got to know all about the busi- 
ness, Which were a peculiar one. 

‘*You see, fust off, the Confedrit Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t allow nothin’ for to 
be fetched in but military stores: no lux- 
uries of any kind, — no tea, no coflee, no 
whisky, nor liquor of any sort, and, of 
course, that giv’ rise to a good deal of 
smugglin’ of those identical articles: a 
present of a demijohn of whisky to the 
commandant, and some bottles of the same 
judiciously distributed among the smaller 
fry, makin’ them blind as owls, and the 
landin’ of the contraband very easy. 

‘©The idee was, that if luxuries was 
allowed to come in, and be purchased, the 
resources of the country would be absorbed 
by sich, and the country would be drained 
of gold and silver, or of cotton, which 
stood in stead of these here, they bein’ as 
short of hard cash them times as a sailor 
arter a hard night’s drift. Anythin’, how- 
ever, that were needed for to keep up the 
army, they be to have, and the more the 
better: so, undera duty of fifteen or twenty 
per cent., according to the article, they’d 
let you fetch in medicines of all kinds; all 
kinds of material for the sojers dunnage, 
and plain manufactured articles; but, if a 
lady wanted a muff, or a tippet, or laces, 


had any, 
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or silk for to make her a gownd, it had 
for to be smuggled into her, and were to 
some extent, though not much came ; there 
didn’t many of ’em have money enough 
for to buy ’em. Some wimmin will have 
sich things, like a sailor will have grog, 
and all the acts of Congress in the world 
can’t prevent it. 

‘¢ All the runnin’ were done under con- 
tract with the Confedrit Government, 
while I were in the business ; though afore 
that it had been different; but they soon 
found that there were money in it, and so 
they weren’t goin’ to allow the Britishers 
to have all of it, and so made ’em run their 
ships under these contracts; and the fust 
ship I run in, which, as I have said, were 
the Might Hawk, were run under a con- 
tract held by a Confederate general and a 
colonel, and I supposes they be to giv’ 
somethin’ for it, or else they was allowed 
it by havin’ influence. 

‘*WeJl, of course they didn’t have no 
money for to buy ships, or goods for to 
load ’em with, and so they would assign 
their interest into this contract to the 
British merchant, and, in return, receive 
a interest in the ships. The government 
had the right, also, to ship one-half of the 
outward cargo, payin’ a nominal freight 
for it, and the other half the owners had 
for themselves. 

‘The Government generally took all 
the military stores what was in the inward 
cargo, payin’ for em in Confederate bonds, 
and them could be sold for a trifle in Ber- 
muda and Nassau, a lot of Jews bein’ in 
them places which made a business of buyin’ 
7em and shippin’ of ’em off to Germany 
and other parts of Europe, where I has 
no doubt a many of ’em are at this identi- 
cal minute. 

‘*It weren’t all profit, runnin’ them 
ships, sir; in fact, I doubts if, takin’ the 
whole lot by and large, there were any- 
thin’ made on the whole blockade-runnin’ 
business; ’cause the commissions to the 
houses as done the ships’ business was 
very high, and what with the many lost 
and captured, there weren’t much left for 
the owners, as a whole; but here and there 
a lucky ship would make a profit tremen- 
dious, and that tempted others to go into 
the business. It were just like a game of 
cards, the most as plays loses; but some 
few wins, and that encourages the losers to 
try ag’in. 

‘* The house what managed the ship got 
5 per cent. on disbursements; 2% per 
cent. on negotiatin’ bills of exchange ; 
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2% per cent. for forwardin’ goods from 
the islands; and 5 per cent. on the freight 
money. So, you see, sir, these was the 
chaps as took the lion’s share of the 
plunder, and the men in England, as had 
put their money into these venters, frequent 
got but a ‘Flemish account’ for it at the end. 

** You see, the ships had for the most 
part to be built for the business, and was 
of the flimsiest description, filled chock 
full of machinery; speed bein’ the one 
thing necessary. They cost a matter of 
£15,000 or £20,000, and the expenses of 
the v’yage added, made up the amount to 
about £30,000 by the time the cargo of 
cotton were discharged in Bermuda; and 
if the ship were lucky,—had no extra 
expense for stress of weather, and got in 
and out all right,—the profit on the 
v’yage were jist about that, and the yards 
was square. And, arter the second suc- 
cessful v’yage, you could afford for to lose 
her, stock and fluke, and have a tidy 
profit on the venter. 

‘¢ The ships was all side-wheelers and 
tremendiously speedy. In smooth water 
there weren’t no limit to their speed 
scarcely, and I’ve knowd’em run twenty 
miles a hour and upward; but a sea killed 
’em ; they had to be let up on directly, or 
they’d tear theirselves all to pieces. The 
greatest trouble were to git pilots, and a 
many of the ships as were lost were lost 
through the ignorance or cowardice of the 
pilots; but then, you see, they run the 
biggest risk, cause they couldn’t be ex- 
changed if the ship were captured. All 
the other people would be let go, arter a 
short time, but the pilot be to be kept in 
prison. The pay, hows’ever, were propor- 
tionate to the risk, and $5,000! a v’yage 


1 For those interested we print an agreement actually 
made, of course suppressing names. We wish to express 
at the same time our indebtedness to Mr. F.W. J. Hurst, of 
the New York Yacht Club, fer certifying to the fidelity 
with which the “ gray-haired mariner” has put down his 
experiences as a blockade-runner :— 


[cory.] 


It is this day agreed between ie Bluff, agent of 
steamer Banshee, and Plum Duff, branch pilot, of Galves- 
ton, as follows : — 

Plum Duff agrees to pilot the Banshee out of this port, 
and proceed in her to Napan or Havanna, and back to 
Galveston, or make the return trip as pilot in any other 
vessel, under the management of Thomas Marlin, agent for 
the Confederate Trading Company. 

Jordon Bluff, for the services above rendered, agrees to 
pay Plum Duff here $2,000 contingent on the ship not 
striking, and $3,000 at Nassau before starting on the return 


trip. : 
Phese terms to hold good for future voyages unless 
broken by mutual consent. 
lt is further agreed that in case Thomas Marlin does not 
further require the services of Plum Duff, and cannot find 
him — ship on the same terms, Plum Duff is to receive the 
sum of $1,000 as compensation. 
ORDON BLuvurFF. 
LUM DuFF. 
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was frequent giv’ to the pilot, and for the 
most part they weren’t worth their salt. 

‘¢ Notwithstandin’ all the troubles of the 
business,—and they was a many ; what with 
gales of wind, sand-bars, ignorant pilots, 
and Yankee gun-boats,—there was 269 
vessels as cleared from Confederate ports 
durin’ the year 1863, 87 of ’em bein’ from 
the port of Wilmington alone. As to the 
gun-boats, we considered them the least of 
the dangers. There weren’t a ship in the 
United States navy as could go over nine 
knots, and the bulk of ’em couldn’t go 
more than seven. 

‘¢ Bein’ desirous for to obsarve a strict 
neutrality, — leastwise that were what they 
said,—the British government wouldn’t 
not by no means grant a clearance for a 
vessel from a British port to a Confederate 
port, so we had to clear from Bermuda for 
Halifax, or Nassau, or anywheres in the 
universal world; but of course everybody 
know’d where we was agoin’ jist as well 
as we did. 

‘¢ There come a lot of cruisers round the 
island of Bermuda one time, detarmined 
for to capture the ships what the cotton 
was shipped home in to England, and to 
sarcumvent that, on the transshipment 
of the cotton, a bogus sale of it would 
be made onto the island and a certi- 
fied copy of this sale would be swore 
to afore a notary, and these certified 
statements of sale was attached to every 
bill of ladin’, showin’ as the cotton be- 
longed to a innocent British subject as 
had bought it in good faith, and hadn’t 
never, not by no means, had anythin’ for 
to do with gittin’ it out of the Confederate 
States, and although everybody knowed 
as this were only a ‘ gag,’ the United 
States Government didn’t feel itself strong 
enough for to risk any complications with 
the British Government by confisticatin’ 
the property of a innocent British subject 
a shippin’ of his goods to a market; and 
so the cruisers was hauled off, and they 
never didn’t capture a single ship; all as 
they could do were to board ’em, and _ the 
captain would show his manifest and _ bills 
of ladin’, with these here sworn certificates 
attached to ’em, and then they be to let 
him go on about his lawful business. 

‘‘ With the ships as cleared for Halifax 
and where not, and was caught goin’ in a 
opposite direction, with a cargo mostly 
made up of contrabands of war, it weren’t 
no use for to make any excuse. If she 
was took, she was took; and the Yankee 
skippers didn’t stand no nonsense, but just 
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put a prize crew aboard of her, and sent 
her to some Northern port, where a prize 
court speedily condemned her, and the 
officers and sailors of the cruiser got their 
prize-money. 

**T’m a tellin’ you all this, sir, so as to 
show you that I aint a yarnin’ when I tells 
you as I were into that business and got to 
know all about it. The ships at fust was 
started as individual venters, bein’ owned 
by one or mayhap two or three men, but 
on account of the great capital required, it 
were soon found more profitable to form 
great companies, with high soundin’ 
names, such as ‘ The British and Confed- 
erate Trading Co.,’ or somethin’ similar ; 
and that giv’ everybody as had a few 
thousand pound as they wished to invest 
profitably, a chance for to come in and 
take stock, and the company had capi- 
tal enough for to build from a half-dozen 
to a dozen ships, and lessened the risk of 
loss, ’cause if half of the vessels ¢ome to 
grief, the profits of the other half would 
more than make up for it. A mercantile 
house had to be selected for to do the com- 
pany’s business, and this house also owned 
largely in the stock; but if all the other 
stockholders lost, this here house, in con- 
sequence of their tremendious commission, 
was pretty sure to come out ahead, on the 
principle that the ‘captain’s horse never 
dies.’ 

**You see, sir, in the olden time, when 
horses was largely exported from the 
Eastern States to West India ports, the 
captain, in order to reward him for bein’ 
careful of his cargo, was always giv’ a 
horse afore the vessel sailed, and it were a 
curious fact that no matter how great the 
mortality among them horses might be, 
that there identical horse what was giv’ to 
the captain never died; and if only one 
were left aboard on arrival it were sure to 
be that horse,—a very singular sarcum- 


The following, from the preface to the Importation Law 
of the Confederacy, will show that the old sailoris correct in 
one of his statements in relation to the blockade business, 
and we have no doubt but that all his other assertions are 
equally true. — Ep.] 


By limiting importation, and, consequently, to a great ex- 
tent, consumption, to articles of real necessity, or of ordi- 
nary use, we avert the immense expenditure involved in the 
traffic, which, at times like this, almost always springs up, 
in luxuries which are intended only to minister to a vain ex- 
travagance. A demand ofthis kind assistsin draining our 
supply of gold and silver, or of those products of our soil 
which, to us, stand in the place of gold and silver, and 
which constitute so great a proportion of our material 
wealth and resources. The effect of the law will be to hus- 
band those resources, and, at the same time, proportionately 
todiminish the demand for gold; thus at once assisting in 
supporting the currency, and increasing our supplies of 
articles necessary for the army and the people. At the 
same time the list of importable articles is quite long enough 
to afford abundant scope to legitimate commercial enter- 
prise, and ample profits to the shipper and importer. 
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A TYPICAL BLOCKADE-RUNNER,. 


[From an Oil Painting, a photograph of which is in the possession of F. W. J. Hurst.] 


stance, sir, but a fact, as any man what has 
ever been into the horse-carryin’ trade will 
swear to to this day ; and so if all the stock- 
holders in these companies lost all they put 
in, the commissions of these managers 
always amounted to enough for to cover 
the cost of their stock. 

‘** The way I came into that there Vight 
Hawk were rum, and shows what I has 
always contended for, as a man’s v’yage of 
life is reckoned up for him afore he wears 
trousers, and he can no more help hisself 
than the sun, moon, and stars can help 
movin’ in their allotted spheres. It were 
reckoned up for me the very minute I were 
born, as I were for to be a sailor all my born 
days, and accordin’ I has been, and could 
no more have been a‘ Holy Joe’ than I 
could have been a sojer. There must be 
some men in all purfessions; and it aint 
everybody as has brains enough for to be a 
sailor. But, here it are: the most triflin’ 
things is the eddy, so to speak, which 
swings you round out of your course, and 
sends you off into a direction which you 
never didn’t dream of takin’. 

‘*So here it were. I couldn’t have 
shipped into that there steamer ’cause I 
hadn’t a Board-of-Trade certificate, as I 
were a British seaman; but I be to go into 
her on a v’yage from Liverpool to Ber- 
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muda, her captain’s name bein’ Taylor, 
sich bein’ reckoned up for me; and yet, 
the day afore I jined her, I were a goin’ 
up channel in the ship Corznthian, seven- 
teen days from New York, stunsails alow 
and aloft on both sides, the wind moder- 
ate from south-west-by-west-half-west, and 
weather foggy; the captain’s name bein’ 
Hill, and mate’s Jacobs, a high-poop ship, 
with a_ standin’ sky-sail yard at the 
main. 

‘*A chap of the name of Bill Jenkins 
and me was over the starboard side a-scrub- 
bin’ the waist, she havin’ painted ports, 
Jim Fisher bein’ in-board a-makin’ fast the 
stage-ropes, as we'd jist been a fleetin’ it 
farther aft. As I jumps down on the for- 
’ard eend of the stage rather hard, a 
slippery hitch which Jim had took around 
a cavil giv’ way, and down I went over- 
board, Bill Jenkins fortunately hangin’ on 
to his eend of the stage-ropes, and savin’ 
hisself. I hanged on to mine, also, and it 
were lucky I done it, for towin’ heavy in 
the water, the spreader on the other eend 
of the stage giv’ way, and the plank 
slipped out of the hitches, and there I were 
with the stage-plank, somewhere about 
thirty miles north-east of Tuskar, in the St. 
George’s channel. 

*¢ A two-inch plank, sir, aint much, but it 
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are a heap better than nothin’; and I were 
glad for to have it. I pulled myself up 
to it and hauled it kind of under me, and 
used it for a buoy. I supposed as the ship 
would round to and send a boat for me, 
and that I should soon be aboard ag’in. I 
has no doubts but they did, for I remember 
hearin’ a deuce of a racket, canvas slat- 
tin’ and spars a snappin’, shortly arter I got 
overboard, and then the noise died away 
in the distance, and all were quiet, save 
the screechin’ of the gulls, which hovered 
over me kind of pityin’ like, and never 
ceased their cryin’ till I were picked up. 

‘¢Tf it had been clear the boat’s crew 
would have found me; but bein’ a thick 
fog, like as not they went into the wrong 
direction, and so it were. The dark come 
on, the moon at the full got up, and 
scoffed the fog, and no one but the gulls 
saw me driftin’ idly with the tide. 

‘¢ Along about two-bells in the first 
watch I heerd the paddle-wheels of a 
steamer. The wind had all gone down, and 
I must have heerd her a long ways off, for 
it were full fifteen minutes afore I seen her 
lights, —fust her mast-head, and five minutes 
arterwards, her red and green side-lights, — 
and I know’d as she were comin’ head on 
to me. Fust off I were right glad, but 
then ag’in I got frightened, for fear she’d 
run into me: I were that straight in her 
way. 

‘*When she were about a eighth of a 
mile from me I hailed her. 

‘+ ¢ Steamer, ahoy !’ says I. 

‘¢* Hello,’ sings out the look-out. 

‘¢* Hard-a-port your helm, or you'll be 
into me,’ says I; and then I heern the look- 
out report : — 

‘« ¢ Boat, sir, right under the bow: port 
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a bit;’ and as she swung round I hails 
ag’in: * Will you please send a boat and 
take me aboard: I’m adrift on a stage- 
plank?’ Then I heerd the bell ring for to 
stop and back, and five minutes arterwards 
I were on the deck of the Might Hawk, 
and arter I had hysted a second mate’s nip 
of whisky I were as good as ever. 

*¢ Arter I had spun my yarn to the skip- 
per he tells me as if he comed across any 
craft inward bound, or any fishin’ craft, 
he’d put me aboard of her; or if I’d like, 
as he were one man short, he’d put me 
onto the articles; and as I’d, never been 
into a steamer, and thought as the times 
must be good aboard of ’em, no short- 
enin’ sail, or anythin’ of that sort, I con- 
cluded as I would accept the captain’s 
offer, and lose my dunnage. It weren’t 
much, anyway, — only a pair of dungaree 
trousers, a couple of guernsey frocks, a 
red flannel undershirt, and a Bible; all 
except the latter well-worn by constant 
use: but though I’m not a Christian, sir, 
I’ve always respected the Bible too much 
to have it misused more than were neces- 
sary, and I seldom took it out of the chist. 
It were giv’ to me by a young woman as 
I were sweet onto once, and had some nice 
pictures into it, of angels, and Daniel in 
the lion’s den, the whale goin’ for Jonah, 
and sich. I prized it mostly on account 
of the pictures, and because she were sich 
a uncommon nice gal as giv’ it to me. 
Hows’ever I had to let it go; and I hope if 
Jim Fisher got it, as probably he did, he 
bein’ the fust for to see me go overboard, 
he will take as good care of it as I did. 

*¢ Anyway, that were how I come for to 
be on the steamer Vight Hawk, and bound 


for Bermuda.” 
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next 


moose-hunt 
Thursday ; you had better come.” 
It was a howling wild November night 


‘Wer start on our 


when I received that telegram. The 
thought of going after moose in the wiids 
of Nova Scotia in such weather did not 
look like the height of fun, yet I could not 
help recalling the many glowing accounts 
my friends had given of their jolly trips 
after moose and caribou, so the novelty of 
such an experience made me decide to join 
the party. On reaching Halifax I found it 
somewhat colder than in Boston, but in 
every way suited for our intended trip, as 
there was every prospect of snow. Our 
party, including the three Indian guides, 
made seven. We picked the guides up at 
Bedford, ten miles from Halifax, — Louis 
Noel, his son Joe, and a youngster Paul, 
who was to act as camp-keeper. 

When we reached Shubenacadie our 
troubles commenced, for from that point 
we had to stage it to New Caledonia, and, 
as our luck would have it, the stage was so 
well patronized that day our party got on 
only by much crowding, and consequently 
was the cause of considerable growling. 
On reaching Pictou we succeeded in hiring 
a sled to carry us to the head of Saint 
Mary’s river, where we pitched camp. 
During our drive through the woods we 
had plenty of opportunities to admire and 
appreciate the sagacity of our horses. 


LAMBERT. 


Many a time I felt certain we were on the 
point of coming to grief, for what seemed 
to me the best side of the road, that they 
would leave severely alone and take the 
worst; it proved however they knew 
what they were about, and, as our driver 
remarked, ‘* They were thar before, and 
no snow-drift nor nothing could fool them 
old hosses.” I would advise any of my 
readers who may meditate a trip after 
moose, for the first time, not to start out 
with the idea that it is all fun, for it is not; 
when a man looks back and thinks of the 
amount of ground he has got over in a day 
after one, particularly if it is a ‘* traveler,” 
he can feel a pardonable pride at the quan- 
tity of endurance and staying-power he has 
in him. 

After getting into camp we had to wait 
for a fall of snow, to make tracking easy, 
which, luckily, came the second day. It 
was very near sunset when I saw my first 
moose. I must say it was a hard day’s 
tramp; there was no macadamized road 
about it either. We followed a fresh track 
for some hours; it was the seventh or 
eighth, I do not know which, the previous 
one being of no use to follow, as the 
guides said, ‘‘ them’s travelers;” that is, 
they were disturbed and would not halt. 
We were on the top notch of expectation 
a dozen times during the day by the move- 
ment of the guide and his signals to stop, 
but only to hear him recite the old, old 
order, **come on.” I had made up my 
mind that this moose hunting was all con- 
demned nonsense, that there was no such 
animal in the country, and in a low, but 
very decided tone was telling my fellow- 
victim all I knew about prehistoric ani- 
mals, when suddenly he said, ‘ Joe 
beckons ; you go; now easy.” Icould see 
by Joe’s motions that this time, at last, the 
game was there sure, and the time had 
come when I was to prove myself a 
hero or a muff. My anxiety’to get there 
quickly, and at the same time avoid mak- 
ing a noise, lengthened thirty yards to an 
Irish mile, in my imagination. When I 
crawled up to Joe’s side he pointed out the 
moose; but, to save my soul, I could see 
nothing but a clump of trees. Joe gave 
me a look, and, to satisfy himself that I 
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was not stone blind, pointed his rifle in the 
direction and’ asked me to look along the 
barrel. There he was, sure enough, but 
only his hind-quarters visible. Joe said, 
‘¢ Fire!” so I blazed away. Out jumped 
the moose, and Joe after him. I sat down, 
fully satisfied that I had been and gone and 
done it; I was a muff, and had won the 
leather medal. The moose and Joe were 
soon ‘lost to sight, though to memory 
dear.” But a little later there was another 
report; I started in the direction, and 
came up to Joe standing over a dead 
moose. Joe, in a most zonchalant man- 
ner, informed me that he did not wish to 
finish him so soon, but he had no show of 
heading him tocamp. For the moment I 
did not see his object in trying to head the 
moose to camp, but when I looked at the 
huge bulk of the animal, and recollected it 
had to be carried on his shoulders, I appre- 
ciated very readily his wish to avoid as 
much labor in “ backing” him as possi- 
ble. As it was, we were about ten miles 
away. Joe went to work, skinned and 
cut up the spoils in a most scientific and 
expedite manner. He backed all that was 
necessary for immediate use, and left the 
balance to be called for. My companion, 
Ned, was particularly elated, — ‘* who, al- 
though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying,’ — and on 
our march back to camp he fully made up 
for the day’s forced restraint on his vocal 
organs by again and again informing both 
woods, streams, and us that, — 


** May little dogs wag their tails in front, 
If ever I cease to love.” 


For myself, I did not see the relevancy 
of the song to the matter in hand; but, 
knowing it was the only one he knew, it 
had to be put down to exuberancy of spirits. 

Our tramp back was not as tiresome as 
I anticipated, though I had an internal feel- 
ing that if we could not go out next day I 
would not cry over the disappointment. 
Joe was as fresh as a daisy, and noted 
down every track met, and told us the ani- 
mal that made it. Indeed, to my thinking, 
one of the most interesting features of the 
sport is to watch the wonderful knowledge 
of wood-craft displayed by Indians. It is 
absolutely marvelous, and seems to be a 
gift peculiar to themselves. Probably 
there are no ten men who can compete 
with even an ordinary Indian. I might 
take this as an instance to show how much 
at home these children of the woods are. 


MOOSE-HUNTING. 


The moose I had a hand in killing was, 
as [ said, about ten miles from camp, when 
it was agreed that Louis should do the 
backing ; a few directions from Joe were 
enough ; and though he had not been with 
us, he found the place as easy as rolling 
off a log. I have watched them thor- 
oughly, and will say that they put in the 
most honest kind of hard work for you, 
even when you are asleep. You might 
ask on getting up where Louis or Joe was. 
*¢ Oh, gone out to look up a fresh track!” 
They seem to have an innate love for the 
chase. I was struck most forcibly with 
Joe’s change of countenance when I shot 
the moose. From the stoical ‘* 22? admé- 
rar¢t” manner he usually displayed to one 
blood-thirsty enough to do credit to his en- 
tire ancestry combined it seemed like the 
exultation of the keenest sportsman and 
the red man boiled down to a concentrated 
essence. 

The party that went with Louis had the 
day’s tramping for their pains, not even 
getting a glimpse at a moose. <A _ porcu- 
pine, which they dug out, constituted the 
amount of their luck. An Indian will go 
for any one of these he comes across, it. 
being, in his eyes, as much of a_ deli- 
cacy as a coon is to our Southern colored 
brother. I tasted a little of thisone: it 
seemed something like young pig, and by 
no means bad. Whether it is natural in- 
stinct, or their thorough knowledge of the 
denizens of the woods, an Indian is never 
at a loss for something to eat, and, thanks 
to their never-failing friend, the birch- 
bark, something to cook it in. 

When we turned out next morning, it 
was just about day-break. We were not 
very discontented on hearing the announce- 
ment that, owing to the falling snow the 
tracking would be bad. <A very decided 
feeling of stiffness pervaded our party, and 
a day’s rest was most acceptable. The 
forenoon was spent in oféum cum digni- 
tate, and in the afternoon we went fishing 
for trout through the ice. This is a sport 
that is deservedly called ‘* pot-hunting ;” 
but when one recollects how nice trout 
tastes in the woods appetite must be held 
as an excuse for the unsportsmanlike way 
of catching them. Salt pork was the bait 
used ; and when they are willing to take 
that they deserve being caught. 

Our young camp-keeper, an ardent 
sportsman, by the way went out and snared 
a hare and three partridges. This was an 
agreeable surprise and a very nice addition 
to the larder. The snow-storm giving 
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signs of holding up, the morrow’s tramp 
made an early ** go to bed” necessary ; 
our expectations of snow were fulfilled. 
Our ever-watchful guides had us up and 
doing at the proper time, and after a hearty 
breakfast our plans for the day were soon 
arranged, it being decided to pair off with 
the same guides we had on the first day. 
We were hunting for a trail for about an 
hour, when we heard two shots fired in 
quick succession in the direction of Louis’ 





MY GRAND OPPORTUNITY, 


party, making us feel that their turn for 
luck had come. Our guide stood for 

moment thinking, and, without a an, 
bolted for a hill some hundred yards off. 
We followed slowly, and soon saw him 
creeping to the top; he had scarcely 
reached it when ** bang !{? went his gun, 
and he disappeared as if he had tumbled 
down the other side. ‘The whole business 
was so sudden and strange we were sure 
he had met with an accident, and ran as 
hard as we could to his assistance ; but the 
horrible sight we anticipated seeing was 
transformed into one that made our hats 
trip heavenward, and the woods reécho a 
ringing cheer. Joe was standing over 


the prostrate form of a splendid moose. 
** Keep a look-out,” he said, ‘ton that 
point, and you will soon see the old man ; 
Pll go to work.” Right he was, for, in the 
very direction he pointed, the old man and 
one of his party came in view. A mutual 
waving of hats telegraphed the story, and 
glad they were to know that their expected 
long run after the wounded animal had 
come to so speedy and successful an end. 
How Joe could divine the moose’s inten- 
tions, and select the exact spot for 
heading him off, the Lord and 
Joe could only tell. The remarks 
he made to his father threw no 
light on the subject, as they 
always spoke to one another in 
the Indian dialect, which was en- 
tirely beyond my grasp. 

Mecting with success so carly 
in the day, and its bringing the 
whole party together, changed 
the day’s plans. I remained with 
the old man, who took Joe’s place 
in ‘fixing’? up the moose for 
transportation, while the rest con- 
tinued the chase, under  Joc’s 
guidance. Fortune seemed to 
favor them that day, as they were 
not long in coming across a fresh 
track. Fred told me that, when 
they struck it, it looked like a 
perfect thoroughfare for moose, 
and for the life of him he could 
not tell ** which was which ;” 
but it did not take Joe long to 
come to a conclusion. One look 
at the sky, and wetting his finger 
to find out which way the wind 
blew, as there was hardly a breath, 
then off he went at atangent. His 
** good genius ” did not fail him, 
for after a détour of a couple of 
haurs they came plump on_ the 
quarry. It was Ired’s turn to fire, being 
now the only green-hand of the party. To 
make it easier for him the moose laid down ; 
but an unfortunate noise Fred made with 
his rifle brought the moose to his feet, and 
away he went. Joe rushed off to the right, 
and directed the Doctor to go in a nearly 
opposite direction. The Doctor, being an 
old hand, tried the call of a bull moose, 
and the young bull, as he proved to be, 
headed to within sixty yards of him, and 
then stopped, sticking his nose in the air in 
a bewildered sort of way. That stop was 
a fatal one to him, for the next instant he 
dropped in a heap, shot behind the fore- 
shoulder in a most artistic manner. 




















MOOSE 


IN ALASKA. 


BY FREDERICK SCIIWATKA, 


Wut descending the stream on the 
24th, late in the forenoon, we saw a large 
buck moose swim from one of the many 
islands to the mainland just back of us, 
having probably, as the hunter would say, 
‘‘gotten our scent.” I never compre- 








from sheer gravity, so little is there ap- 
parently at the other end to counterbalance 
these masses. 

When the Russians were on the lower 
river these moose-noses were dried by 
them, and considered great delicacies. A 


AN UNEQUAL STRUGGLE, 


hended what immense noses these animals 


have until I got a good profile view of 


this big fellow, and, although over half a 
mile away, his nose looked as if he had 
been rooting the island, and was trying to 
carry away the greatest part of it on the 
end of his snout. The great palmated 
horns above, the broad ‘* throat-latch” be- 
fore, combined with the huge nose and 
powerful shoulders, make one think that 
this animal might tilt forward on his head 


few winters ago the cold was so intense, 
and the snow covered the ground for so 
great a depth throughout the season, that 
sad havoc was played with the unfortunate 
animals, and a moose is now a rare sight 
below the upper ramparts of the river, as 
I was informed by the traders of that dis- 
trict. It is certainly to be hoped that the 
destruction has only been partial, so that 
this noble game may again flourish in its 
home, where it will be secure from the 


1 By courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co., from the author’s latest work: & Along Alaska’s Great River.” 
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inroads of fire-arms for many decades to 
come. Not long since the little river 
steamer that plies on this stream for trad- 
ing purposes, owned by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, could hardly make a 
voyage to old Fort Yukon and back with- 
out encountering a few herds of these 
animals swimming across the stream; and 
exciting were the bouts with them, often 
ending in a victory for the moose, with the 
Yukon run aground on a bar of sand or 
gravel; but for some years not an animal 
has been seen by them. Formerly the 
meat they secured in this way, with what 
they procured from the Indians along the 
river, assured them of fresh food during the 
month or so they were absent from St. 
Michael’s ; but their entire dependence for 
this kind of fare has been thrown upon the 
salmon furnished by the natives, which is 
much more difficult to keep fresh during 
the short hot summer of the river.' 

The moose-arrows used have at the point 
the usual double barb of common arrows, 
while one side is prolonged for two or three 
inches into a series of barbs. These latter 

1 Reproduced from the author’s excellent work, ** Along 


Alaska’s Great River,” just published by Cassell & Com- 
pany. 
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they claim have the effect of working in- 
ward with the motions of the muscles of 
the animal, if it be only wounded. Once 
wounded in this manner, these  sleuth- 
hounds of savages will remain on the trail 
of a moose for days if need be, until this 
dreadful weapon has reached a vital point 
or so disabled the animal that it easily 
succumbs to its pursuers. In hunting moose 
in the summer time, while these animals 
are swimming across the lakes or broad 
streams.I was told by one of my interpre- 
ters, who had often traded among them, 
and was well acquainted with their habits 
and customs, that these Ayans (and in fact 
several tribes below them on the river) do 
not hesitate to jump on the animal’s back 
in the lake or river, leaving the canoe to 
look after itself, and dispatch the brute with 
a hand-knife, cutting its throat, or stabbing 
it in the neck, as illustrated on page 261. 
Of course, a companion in another canoe 
is needed to assist in getting the carcass 
ashore and secure the hunter’s canoe. 
They often attack the moose in their canoes 
while swimming, as described by previous 
explorers on the lower river, but say that 
if, by an unskillful movement, they should 
only wound the animal, it may turn and 
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BICYCLING. 





wreck their vessel, which is too great a knives are of native manufacture, the 
loss for them to risk. A flying moose will handles being wrapped with moose leather, 
not turn in the water unless irritated by so as to give the hand a good grip. Alto- 
wounds. The knives they use in hunting gether they are most villainous and _pirati- 
are great, double-edged ones, with flaring cal looking things. 

ornamental handles. They tell me these 








BICYCLING. 


I’vE seen a canary (’twas not a tomtit) 
On a wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh! 
And I said to him: ‘ Dickey-bird, how can you sit 
On a wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh? 
Is it balance or trickery, Birdie,” I cried, 
‘¢ That enables you so your one wheel to bestride?” 
No notice he took, but continued to ride 

His wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh! 


I thought that I, too, would so much like to ride 
On a wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh! 
When I started, the lookers-on cried: ‘* Get inside 
Yer wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh!” 
I am covered with cuts, and have bruises a score. 
I said: ‘** Botheration!” Don’t think that I swore, 
But [I’m darned if I ever will ride any more 
On a wheel oh! one wheel oh! one wheel oh! 
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A CAMP-FIRE LETTER. 


GILA RIVER, NEW MEXICO. 


SirTING alone by my camp-fire, 

While the shadows grow deep and long, 
I wait for my comrades’ returning 

With a heart that is brimming with song. 


What ho! for the blue of the mountains, 
Where the antelope hides in the shade, 
And ho! for the maddening gallop home 

Through the sounding rock-bound glade. 


For my horse and I and my trusty dog 
Have vanquished them all outright ; 

Though I hear their merry shouts afar 
From the echoing mountain height. 


And the lynx, and the quail, and the good red deer, 
Have burdened their saddles down; 

But my camp-fire soon their hearts will cheer, 
And rest will the day’s sport crown. 


My lasso tethers my mustang brave, 
My rifle’s against the tree, 

And I feel, as the free wind sweeps along, 
That my spirit, like it, is free. 


Ay, free to carry me safely through, 
By the treacherous Indians’ lair ; 

But bound by a chain I could never break 
That leads to the eastward there. 


And over the prairie and hills beyond, 
And the line of the distant blue, 
My thoughts like birds on eager wing 

Sail away and away to you. 


’Neath the light of the candelabra, 
Where the shining table is spread, 

And everything speaks of comfort, 
And carpets are soft to the tread, 


I can see you sitting this minute, 
And can hear your voice as I write, 
And feel your presence enthralling 
My soul like a vision of light. 
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And between the red coals burning, 
And the camp-fire’s flickering light, 
Between your home and the mountains, 
The distance is blotted out, quite. 


For what of the weary hours, 
Or the dreary miles that divide,— 

The wish of my heart hath destroyed them, 
To-night I am by your side. 


I’m telling you tales of Apaches, 

Of hardship that manhood must prove, 
And telling of oddest adventures, 

Not at all in conventional groove. 


And what would be said at this moment 
As I gazed in your dangerous eyes? 

Well, here are my comrades returning, 
To spare you that shocking surprise. 


With **Ho, Rob! What are you doing? 
The venison’s burned to a chip; 
And we, hungry as bears, and as thirsty 
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As castaways sighting a ship! 


The vision has vanished, and slowly 
The night comes down, and each star 
Is blinking right merrily o’er us, 
And the moon is arising afar, 


And the coyote howls in the distance ; 
In our tents our blankets are spread ; 

With the sentinel watch-fires burning, 
And the hemlock-boughs are our bed. 


And up from the echoing cajion, 

Where the white-robed sycamores grow, 
I hear the voice of the Gila, 

And its murmuring waters flow. 


With the thought of my waking vision, 
Comes the hope, it may soon prove true, 

When, afar from the forest and mountain, 
I’ll forget all my hardships with you. 


E. R. Johnes. 
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OME of the 
greatest 
bene- 
factors 
of man- 
kind 
are un- 

known. 

Theisr 

names 

and places 
of birth, and 
the age in 
which they 
lived, have 
left no trace 
in history. 

Many of the conveniences which min- 
ister to our daily life, and the inventions 
which are the basis of the civilization and 
commerce of the world, owe their origin 
to persons who lived in remote times, and 
whose names have perished from human 
records. Thus, while enjoying the fruits 
of their wonderful inventive genius, we 
are unable to testify our sense of the. bene- 
fits they have conferred upon us, owing to 
our absolute ignorance of their names and 
history. 

A very large proportion of the inventions 






and discoveries which minister to our, 


daily comfort and prosperity belongs to 
this class. We need only to-look around 
to be struck with them on every side. 
Let us take up a few of these, and exam- 
ine into their value. To begin with, let 
us consider the ALPHABET. Whata genius 
he must have been who invented this 
apparently simple contrivance for commit- 
ting our thoughts to paper, for system- 
atizing language, for simplifying in- 
struction ! 

It is difficult to imagine the condition 
that the nations would be in were there 
no alphabet. The progress of man- 
kind in civilization has largely depended 
upon this wonderful invention, and_ the 
man who originated the idea deserves to 
occupy one of the foremost places among 
the benefactors of the human race. 

The one great nation which has not yet 
adopted the alphabet—the Chinese 
seems to have progressed to a certain point 
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in civilization, and there has stuck fast for 
a thousand years without appreciable 
advance. 

Had that great nation invented or adopted 
an alphabet, in its early history, there is 
every reason to suppose that it would now 
be one of the most advanced nations of the 
world. And to whom are we indebted 
for this inestimable boon? Noone knows. 

The origin of the alphabet is shrouded 
in obscurity; its gradual development 
from hieroglyphics through the ages seems 
to be the most likely origin; but there 
must have been some one genius, a man 
inspired above his fellows, who brought 
the system into practical shape, and con- 
ferred upon mankind the power of pre- 
serving ideas in writing, and the trans- 
mitting them to posterity. 

How can we testify our gratitude to 
this great man? How show our appre- 
ciation of his magnificent gift? Alas, we 
know not his name, nor his country, nor 
the age in which he lived! All that we 
can do is to erect a monument to our 
unknown benefactor as the Greeks of 
Athens raised an altar to the unknown 
God. 

Let us now take up what may be con- 
sidered almost next in importance to the 
alphabet, — THE STEAM—ENGINE. 

My readers will at once exclaim, ‘* Why, 
we know who invented the steam-engine : 
that canny Scotchman, James Watt!” 
Hold up, I beg of you! not so fast: 
James Watt was the zmprover of the steam- 
engine; but he would have been no- 
where without the foundation for his 
operations, —the original clumsy contriv- 
ance struck out by the brain of an antece- 
dent inventor. The man who invented 
the original steam-engine, in which the 
piston was pushed up by steam and 
down by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
deserves immensely more credit than he 
who merely improved on the original idea 
by making steam push the piston down as 
well as up. 

We are thus in a state of humiliating 
ignorance as to who invented that great 
civilizer of the world, the steam-engine. 

The originator, whoever he was, de- 
serves a monumental image five hundred 
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feet high, like that set up 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the plains of Dura, and 
at the sound of the harp, 
sackbut, dulcimer, psal- 
tery, and all kinds of mu- 
sic, the whole human race 
should kneel down and 
worship it. 

Next, Jet us consider a 
very simple article, which 
most people would hardly 


deem worthy of notice as WY 
an invention, and yet one NZ 
which occupies a most = 
important place in the p, 


history of the human race. 
I allude to BRICKS. 

Whoever first pressed 
the plastic clay into the 
form of a parallelogram, 
and dried it in the sun, B 
was a genius. 

It looks simple enough 
now. One might say ‘* A 
child would think of 
that; but many genera- 
tions of men lived and 
died on the face of the 
globe without thinking of 
it. Consider the millions 
of millions of bricks com- 
posing our dwellings and 
factories and churches; 
think of the inestimable 
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Fig. 2. 





benefits conferred upon 
mankind by this simple 
invention, and of the load 


On the 6th of November, 1841, an English optician, L. Franks by name, wrote 
a letter to the Mechanics’ Magazine, describing as follows the ‘* mechanical horse,” 
which, he says, carried him once as rapidly as sixteen miles in one hour: — 

A, Fig. 1, two three-foot wheels; B, guide wheel, eighteen inches in diameter ; 
C, luggage box (movable); D, Fig. 3, two mortise plates brazed on the crank’s 








of gratitude due to the 
memory of the great dis- 


coverer. to work in t 
But again the question mortises turn the wheels. 
arises, Who was he? 


Where did he live? and 
in what age of the world? 

Alas! there is no answer to these ques- 
tions: silence covers up his history. Let 
us hope that he lived long enough after his 
invention to build himself a comfortable 
brick dwelling in which to end his useful 
life. 

May we not hope that in some other 
sphere he is reaping the reward of his in- 
estimable gift to his fellow-creatures. 
While he has passed away from the world, 
—dust to dust, ashes to ashes, — the 
benefits of his invention will continue as 
long as the world lasts ; and all generations 
should call him blesséd. 

Let us, as soon as the Grant Monu- 


axle, reverse to each other, allowing each wheel to make a half turn for passing 
round corners in the road; £, E, a lever, two feet from fulcrum, a its sweep; 
F, en ge G, Fig. 2, nave of the wheel, with a dog-stop (fixe 


firmly in), 


he mortise plate; A, a three-inch crank} J, two oil-feeders; A, the 
crank axle, two feet six inches long, made round, to run in nave; the latches in the 


Fig. 2 shows a portion of the horse-piece. The whole 


of the bearings are bell-metal; those in the crank axle are one-fourth inch. 


ment fund is completed, open a new 
subscription, to raise a brick column whose 
head ‘‘ shall reach even into heaven,” in 
honor of the great benefactor. 

Next let us turn our attention to some- 
thing which all can appreciate, and which 
ministers more or'less to the comfort and 
well-being of the whole race, — we allude 
toa WHEEL. What! Call that an inven- 
tion, —a thing so simple that it would 
occur to anybody? say my _ readers. 
True for you, madam, or sir, it is 
very simple; so is a conundrum when 
you know the answer. Would you, 
madam, or you, sir, have invented a 
wheel, if it had so happened that no one 
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else had preceded you? I doubt very 
much whether you would have exhibited 
such brilliancy. 

It is difficult to estimate the enormous 
importance of the wheel in the affairs of 
men. All our factories are dependent on 
it; all of our railroad traffic and our 
steam navigation would be impossible 
without this simple invention; so identi- 
fied is it with all commercial transactions 
that a common expression to describe the 
operations of the mercantile community is 
the ** wheels of commerce.” 

Without this valuable article everything 
would come toa stand ; manufactures would 
be impossible, traveling would have to 
fall back to the old-fashioned way which 
Benjamin Franklin adopted in his cele- 
brated journey from Philadelphia to 
Montreal, namely, on horseback, with 
saddle-bags and leggins and umbrella fast- 
ened across the rear of the saddle. And what 
would become of the gay and festive crowd 
which throngs the park every fine after- 
noon? Without that simple contrivance, 
the wheel, they would have to either walk, 
or ride on horseback. 

Only when a heavy snow covered the 
ground could they resume their rapid 
locomotion through the park and _ the 
boulevard. Where would all the clocks 
and watches be without wheels? What 
would become of the gallant band of 
bicyclers and tricyclers? In short, every- 
thing would come to a dead stand were 
that wonderful invention, the wheel, to 
cease to exist. Whoever thinks of feeling 
any gratitude towards the inventor? Who 
he was, and when he lived, no one knows. 

The wheel must have been one of the 
very earliest inventions of mankind. We 
read that man, after being created upright, 
‘* sought out many inventions ;” and the 
wheel was certainly among the first of these. 
We read of the Almighty taking off the 
wheels from the chariots of the Egyptians 
as they drove through the bed of the Red 
Sea in pursuit of the Israelites, ‘* so that the 
chariots drave heavily.” From this it is 
safe to conclude that the wheel had then 
been long in use. The’ inventor may have 
been Tubal-Cain, as he is represented as 
‘* an artificer in brass,” and, we may infer, 
was an expert workman generally ; whoever 
it was, it is not at all probable that the in- 
vention sprang into existence with hub, 
spokes, and felloe, — perfect in all its parts, 
as we see it now. 

The probability is that the first attempt 
at a wheel consisted of a section cut or 


sawn from the trunk of a fallen tree. This 
rounded off at the circumference, and 
with a hole punched in the center, would 
answer the purpose in the early days of 
mankind; and gradually a lighter article 
was substituted, and was improved until 
a regular wheel was the result. 

The inventor of this inestimable gift to 
man is not mentioned in history, and he 
thus forms one of that vast throng of our 
unknown benefactors. 

* Let us next consider one of the greatest 
comforts and ornaments, — GLAss. Who 
discovered this marvelous combina- 
tion? I have no faith in the popular 
legend of the shipwrecked mariners who 
made a fire on the sandy beach, and, in 
some supernatural way, the sand combined 
with the soda in the sea-weed, and glass 
flowed from the fire. This is a myth of 
the most transparent kind, and utterly in- 
credible. But, supposing it to be true, — 
what was the name of the principal man in 
this band of sailors? 

There are, I fear, no authentic records 
of this most important discovery, and we 
are thus unable to revere the name of our 
benefactor, or to rear a monument to his 
memory. 

Imagine, if you can, living without glass ! 

Houses without windows, dinner-tables 
without decanters and goblets, wine with- 
out bottles, telegraph poles without insula- 
tors, and, worse than all these, ladies 
without mirrors! 

Surely the fair sex should revere the 
memory of the man who enables them to 
view their lovely countenances and becom- 
ing bonnets in the looking-glass. Did we 
but know his name, and were to inaugu- 
rate a subscription to raise a monument in 
the Central Park to his memory, the fair 
sex ez masse would rush to contribute to 
the fund. . The statue should occupy the 
most prominent place in the park. The 
mall is all too common for such a me- 
mento. This avenue does well enough for 
ordinary folk, such as Shakespeare, Hal- 
leck, Scott, and others, but the inventor of 
the looking-glass should occupy a pedes- 
tal on a lofty ridge, where all could gaze 
upon him and admire. Let me suggest 
the ruin of the old fort facing the Seventh 
avenue boulevard as a suitable position. 

Let us next consider that most important 
invention on which so large a part of our 
civilization and comfort depends, — the 
art of COOKERY. 

It is this which separates us from sav- 
ages, and, I may add, from wild beasts. 
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One of the principal things which distin- 
guishes the animal homo from the other 
species is that the former cooks his food 
before eating, while the latter devours 
it raw. The savage homo performs a 
sort of rude form of cookery, and he thus 
occupies a middle place between cizilized 
man and the brute. It will not do, how- 
ever, to suppose that all nominally civilized 
men understand the art of cookery. 

One has only to travel out on our west- 
ern frontier, or in our Southern States, to 
find that this great science is but imper- 
fectly understood by a large portion of our 
nominally highly civilized nation. The 
progress of cookery has been of slow 
growth. It would be interesting to trace 
the course of this important science from 
its commencement. It must have had its 
origin immediately after Adam and Eve 
were driven out of Paradise. They evi- 
dently had changed into a colder climate, 
as they required coats made of the skins 
of animals to keep them warm, while in 
their previous condition fig-leaves were 
sufficient. One of the first things that they 
must have discovered was the art of mak- 
ing a FIRE; and this must rank with the 
great discoveries in the history of mankind. 

How they came to know of the existence 
of fire is a mystery, and how they could 
have found out how to kindle a fire is equally 
impossible to understand. Perhaps (but 
I advance this theory with extreme diffi- 
dence) the serpent may (out of contrition 
for the mischief he had wrought) have 
whispered the secret to Eve just as she was 
passing through the gate of Paradise, or 
may have presented as a parting gift a box 
of genuine Lucifer matches. 

Having discovered this most important 
art, the next thing that would naturally 
occur would be the cooking of their food. 
I presume that their first experiment in a 
diet of animal food was tried in its raw 
state, and, this proving unpalatable, it oc- 
curred to them that broiling the meat over 
the fire would improve its flavor and 
wholesomeness. From that far-distant 
point in history, the culinary art has made 
slow but steady progress, until it has at- 
tained an almost perfect condition under 
the celebrated professors of Paris. Surely 
we owe a debt of gratitude to those who 
invented and improved this great art, who 
saved us from devouring raw flesh, and 
gave us in its place the luxury of an 
omelette souffie and a supréme de volaille. 

Let us now consider another art of first- 
rate importance which some wonderful 
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genius who flourished thousands of years 
since has bequeathed to mankind, —I 
allude to the Loom. 

Not a trace is to be found in history of 
the origin of this article of supreme neces- 
sity. It was doubtless invented in the 
earliest ages, but whether by the Egyp- 
tians, or the Pheenicians, or the Chinese, 
no one knows. Possibly the invention 
may have been made by more than one 
nation independently, and the art of weav- 
ing cloth may have existed in various por- 
tions of the world simultaneously. It is 
difficult to imagine a time when there was 
no knowledge of how to construct a cloth 
out of yarn by warp and weft and shuttle 
in some form. 

Until the loom was invented there was 
no way for mankind to clothe themselves 
except by using the skins of beasts; and 
either the beasts must have been very plen- 
tiful or mankind very scarce in that re- 
mote period, as otherwise there would not 
have been enough skins to go round. 

The children of Ham in equatorial Africa 
could exist with a minimum quantity of 
clothing, but the other branches of the 
human family, residing in the colder regions 
of the north, must have been under the 
dire necessity of finding some kind of 
covering to keep out the chilly blasts of 
winter. What a scene of rejoicing there 
must have been when that long-headed 
fellow invented the loom, and, taking the 
yarns spun from the fleeces of the sheep, 
produced cloth ! 

With this new means of protecting them- 
selves from the severity of the weather, 
men would naturally wander farther to 
the north, and settle in regions where ex- 
istence would have been impossible but for 
the new invention. 

Consider the wonderful results which, 
through the thousands of years that have 
since elapsed, have followed this invention ; 
how our comfort and well-being, and I may 
even say our very existence, depend upon 


_it; and yet we know not the name or na- 


tionality of the great inventor. 


‘All honor to the noble wight 

Who first conceived the notion bright 
Of warp and weft combined to form 
A cloth, the human race to warm. 
Alas! we do not know his name, 
So cannot trumpet forth his fame; 
But if men reap in higher sphere 
Rewards for benefits done here, 

Oh surely he will occupy 

A noble place above the sky ! 

His fame will high and higher soom, 
Till end of earth and crash of doom, 
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It is a fitting place, after the previous 
subject, to consider the inventor of using 
SILK as an article of costume. 

The Empress Si Ling Chee is said to 
have been the great encourager and helper 
of this industry, about 4,500 years since; 
but it is not claimed for her that she first 
thought of utilizing the beautiful and shin- 
ing product of the silkworm. Some 
other Celestial probably experimented 
upon the matter long previous to the acts 
of the empress, but there is no mention in 
the history of the Flowery Land of his 


WHEATLEY’S ANGLER’S SONG. 


Like so many others, this 
lost to the 


or her name. 
great benefactor’s name is 
world. 

I have thus selected a few of the great 
discoveries and inventions which minister 
so largely to our daily prosperity and hap- 
piness, but there are innumerable others 
which might be descanted on. These I 


leave to other and abler pens, satisfied if 
I have caused my readers to reflect on the 
debt of gratitude they owe to our UNKNOWN 
BENEFACTORS. 
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WHEATLEY’S ANGLER’S SONG. 


i. 


YE lovers of angling, 
And haters of wrangling. 
Come hither and list to my lay; 
I sing of a sport 
Which the wise will court 
Till King Death lay claim to their clay. 


Il. 


The rod that I wave 
Is no pedagogue’s slave, 
The dunce may survey it with smiles; 
For no horrid pickle, 
To add to its tickle, 
Its round, polish’d surface detiles. 


Ill. 


To cast the light fly 
O’er streams is a joy 
Unknown to that creature, the Avvk-worm; 
He glories in nought 
Save another’s thought — 
I glory in being a /Yook-worm. 


EV. 
Old Euclid may shine 
In angles divine, 
And prattle of A BC D; 
My angle, however, 
If angular, never 
Would be a righ? angle for me. 


W. 
Of Castalian stream 
The poet may dream, 
And fancy he’s nabbed a bright thought : 
But enough for me 
Is a stream that’s free, 
Where speckled trout may be caught. 


VI. 
Lines of verse, ’tis said, 
Proceed from the head, 
And the mental palate regale; 
Then' what can exceed 


The poet’s bright deed ? — 
Lines of hair from a horse’s tail. 


VII. 


By hook or by crook, 
Some cunningly look 
To win the loaves and the fishes ; 
But the angler wanders 
As the stream meanders, 
And there centre 42s honest wishes. 


VIII. 


Hurrah! then hurrah! 
For the angler’s gay, 
And wends to the brook with his tackle; 
He laughs at all evil, 
Throws care to the devil, 
And shakes off the world’s every shackle. 
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BY LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, JR., TENTH CAVALRY, U.S.A. 


Witcox, Arizona, Fuly 26, 1885.— as I was sitting with my wife on our front 
Arrived here this evening at ten o’clock, porch, waiting rather impatiently for lunch, 
having left Fort Grant at about three. I I observed an unusual animation about 















































GENERAL CROOK, 


haa ‘2ard a rumor in the post the day be- 
fore yesterday that the troops were ordered 
to be in readiness for field service, and that 
a party of Indians was reported in the 
Whitstone mountains. I was therefore pre- 
pared for marching orders. About noon, 


the garrison, considering it was Sunday. 
I saw the commissary storeroom open, — 
at this time it is regularly closed for the ser- 
geant to go to lunch,—and the adju- 
tant and acting commissary of  subsis- 
tence standing outside, as if on business. 
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I saw orderlies moving about, and, what 
was particularly significant, a soldier walk- 
ing rapidly to the commanding-officer’s 
quarters with a frying-pan in his hand. 

Commenting upon all this with the re- 
mark that something was up, that some- 
body was ‘* going out,” my wife prevailed 
upon me — woman-like — to test the just- 
ness of my conclusion by inquiry. Step- 
ping over to my troop-commander, I 
obtained decisive proof of it in his state- 
ment that the troop was to take the field as 
soon as ready, and that he wanted to be 
off with it at one o’clock. I ate a hasty 
lunch and proceeded to pack. The captain 
telling me I could take two blankets, I 
took a blanket and a quilt, having but 
one blanket suitable for the field. Being 
allowed to do so, [also took a set of under- 
clothing. A still further excess over 
my last outfit was a regulation carbine, 
which I carry strapped to the cantle of my 
saddle, the barrel slanting down and to the 
front, under my right leg. In the matter 
of arming themselves for field service our 
officers differ greatly. Some never take 
any arm or weapon but a pistol, which 
they carry as much for protection against 
citizens as for use against Indians. They 
argue that an officer’s function in action is 
to control and direct, not to fight; that, 
therefore, officers have no need of arms, 
and cannot use them without detriment to 
their efficiency; others, agreeing with 
them, carry, besides the pistol, the sabre, 
for what they claim as its moral effect upon 
their men from a disciplinary point of 
view, that is, as a badge of authority ; 
some may carry the sabre alone; others 
again, recognizing the importance of undi- 
vided attention in the controlling and diréct- 
ing of an action, take into account the 
contingency of an officer’s remaining in ac- 
tion after control and direction have ceased 
to be of primary importance, when men are 
fighting only for their lives, or for a sudden 
death, which case in regular warfare would 
be prevented by surrender; also that an 
Indian not only gives no quarter, but, in 
further violation of the usages of war, 
murders and assassinates; that an officer 
straying away from his camp or his .col- 
umn, hunting, or studying the country, may 
have occasion to make desperate use of his 
arms,—these officers carry a rifle or a 
carbine. 

Riiey’s Ranch, Fuly 27.— Arrived here 
at Riley's ranch at about ten o’clock at night 
after a hard and tedious march in the rain. 
The cause of our dispatch from Wilcox was 


a report made by a citizen, Mr. Campbell, 
to the effect that an Indian trail, numbering 
some twenty-five head of stock, had been 
seen that forenoon crossing the railroad 
about ten miles west of us. Upon com- 
munication with General Crook the follow- 
ing dispatches were received by our com- 
manding-officer : — 


BowlE, July 27, 1885. 
Major VAN VLIET WILcox, — General Crook 
directs that you send out immediately to investigate 
fully Campbell’s report, and to send frequent dis- 
patches. 

Telegraph everything you learn. Even the minutest 
information may be of greatest value. If information 
indicates Indians are going to reservation direct that 
nothing be spared to get earliest information here. 


RoBErTs, 4.D.C. 


Bowlk, July 27, 1885. 
Major VAN VLIET WILCox,—General Crook 
directs that you send a company immediately to 
intercept the Indians with all dispatch, and report 
whether Indians were mounted, or whether they had 
families with them, or were all bucks. Give all 
attainable information at once. Send information also 

to Forsyth. 
ROBERTS. 


Accordingly, quarter before two o’clock 
troop K., with fifteen days’ rations on pack- 
mules, was sallying out. We were to 
ascertain whether there were any Indians 
north-west of Wilcox making for the reser- 
vation, and to catch or intercept them if 
we could. Two companies were ordered 
south, one to Dragoon Spring, one to 
Canisteo. The other two companies of 
the battalion remained at the disposal 
of the battalion commander at Wilcox. 
Just before we mounted it began to rain, 
and before we made our first halt it was 
pouring. I had no heavy overcoat with 
me, relying for protection upona light rubber 
overcoat, bought at Fort Davis, Texas, that 
reached down below the tops of my boots, 
almost to my feet. I had carried this gar- 
ment hundreds of miles without having 
serious occasion to use it, but ever hoping 
for that form of compensation for my 
trouble. The over-abundance with which 
this was dealt out to me by a north-east 
wind this afternoon militated against my 
enjoyment of it; and as I felt it creeping 
down my weather leg, so to speak, into my 
boot, I lost faith heavily in rubber. over- 
coats and in post traders. 

Our objective to-day was a point called 
Box Spring, distant about twenty-five 
miles, which we hoped to reach before 
dark. Our only guide was a corporal 
from another troop, who had once been 
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there. We arrived about an hour after 
dark within a mile or two of the spring, 
but not knowing how to get to it, turned 
back to a ranch that we had left on our 
right, arriving there and going: into our 
present camp, as already stated, at about 
ten o’clock. 

When we determined to turn back the 


corporal had gone so far ahead of the 
column that he could not be recalled. We 
hallooed, and fired a number of shots, but 
to no effect. 

We did not set out this morning until 
twenty minutes past ten o’clock, thus 
allowing the horses time to graze. They 
have no grain or hay. In the course of an @ 
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hour and a half we arrived at Box Spring, 
a deliciously cool spot overhung with 
bright-green trees, at the head of a narrow 
ravine or ‘* box” cajion. 

From here we continued our course 
across the hills that we had skirted yester- 
day, our plan being to reach a high range 
ahead of us, between which and ourselves 
the Indians presumably passed if making 
for the reservation. We were afraid that 
their trail had been made before yester- 
day’s heavy rain, which would have well- 
nigh obliterated it; whereas, if made since 
the rain, it would have been and would 
still be a very plain one. 

We camped to-night near an abandoned 
ranch. A man left in charge of it, Shot- 
gun Smith, so called from his having once 
stood off a party of Indians with a shot- 
gun, had moved to other parts upon 
seeing a party of from three to five Indians 
going down the valley. I think I have 
, learned the origin and deep meaning of the 
expression ‘skipped the ranch.” Our 
camp is charmingly located in the angle 
formed by two dry creek-beds lined with 
good-sized trees. We have an extensive 
view of the valley, including Fort Grant, 
opposite to us, about twenty-five miles off. 
The grass is excellent. Upon their being 
unsaddled, the horses were watered and 
turned out to graze. About sundown they 
were taken in as usual and groomed, and 
then picketed between the creek-beds. 

Battle-ground, July 29.—To-day we 
struck across the Sulphur Spring valley to 
look for trails, going into the Gila valley, 
through the pass at Cedar Spring. As 
the troop started on its march I was de- 
tached up the valley directly to the point of 
mountain about a mile and a half from 
our camp, to make sure that the Indians 
had not passed this side of it. About noon 
we came upon the oasis of Eureka Spring. 
A ranch here, owned by two brothers 
from Ohio, Messrs. Leitch, numbers from 
600 to 700 acres, and is stocked with about 
2,000 head of cattle. Neither of the own- 
ers being present, I obtained information 
in regard to it from a man I took to be in 
charge of it. He told me that if sold out 
to-day it would bring from $25,000 to 
$30,000. Its water is excellent and abun- 
dant. There is a good, substantial adobe 
house on it, the front of which is graced 
and shaded by fine cotton-wood trees. The 
front yard is just beginning to grow Ber- 
muda grass, and is surrounded by a neat 
white fence. The other principal improve- 
@ ment is a wire-fenced corral, more than 
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large enough to contain the whole herd. 
One can double one’s money, or get one’s 
invested money back, ranching in this val- 
ley, in three years. In estimating the cost 
of stocking a ranch one should calculate 
on the following prices: — 


American beef cow - $25 to $30 


% milk cow and calf . : . 90 * 40 
Mexican yearling cow, or steer S* 42 

“© 2-vear old heifer. : . 16 

‘e ws steer : : - “2 

“ cow andcalf . : - -. 5 


The nearest railroad station is Wilcox, 
distant thirty-five miles. I could not but 
reflect, as I sat in a comfortable wicker 
rocking-chair on the front porch, fanned 
by a breeze from the trim well-sodded 
court-yard in rear of the house, upon the 
singular variance from its environment ex- 
hibited by this genteel abode, the home of 
women and children as well as men. Only 
a few weeks ago painted Indians passed 
horribly close to it. Thanks to the rail- 
way, we are getting a new class of pio- 
neers ! 

From Eureka Spring we took a straight 
course to the Battle-ground, so the point 
is called from an engagement having taken 
place-there about three years ago between 
a party of Indians and United States 
troops. he distance is not over seven 
miles, but the marching was very difficult. 
We found the Battle-ground occupied by 
three Americans and one Mexican. On it 
these men are building a plain, substantial 
stone house, and supporting a goodly 
bunch of cattle. 

Cedar Spring, Fuly 30.— Marched 
seven miles to-day to Cedar Spring. Until 
within two years ago this was William 
station, on the stage line. Situated at the 
entrance of a pass connecting the Sulphur 
Spring valley with that of the Gila river, 
the nearest pass, with a good road north of 
Fort Grant, it is still a stopping-place for 
travelers between Fort Grant and Fort 
Thomas. 

Our reconnaissance was completed ; we 
have ascertained that the party of Indians 
reported to have crossed the Southern 
Pacific Railroad ten miles west of Wilcox 
is not making for the reservation, at least 
not by the shortest route. Two important 
items of news imparted to us at the Battle- 
ground, which however we had not fully 
credited (ave had traveled too much in this 
country for that), are not only not con- 
firmed here but are thought to be false. 
One is that a couple of deserters, a white 
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and a colored soldier, had been killed by 
Indians on the other side of the valley; 
the other, that chief Geronimo is captured 
and held in irons at Fort Thomas. 

Fort Grant, Fuly 31.—I learned the 
history of the engagement at the Battle- 
ground. About three years ago a party of 


Chiricahua Indians on a raid went through 
Cedar Spring pass and killed six men, 
teamsters of a train that they captured 
near there laden with flour and other sup- 


They killed 


plies for the reservation. 
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besides the six teamsters, four soldiers 
working on the telegraph liné, and a mail- 
carrier on his way to Fort Grant. From 
their camp, on the spot now known as the 
Battle-ground, only about three hundred 
yards off the regular stage-road, they fired 
into a detachment of cavalry convoying a 
number of Indians prisoners. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to dislodge them the 
troops withdrew, leaving the Indians in 
possession of their plunder as well as of 
the field. 
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RONALD GRAHAME. 


Who is he comes riding down 

The wind-swept lane from Boston town? 

With shy face flushed in the wintry air 

Sweet Faith looks up through her tangled hair. 


Ronald Grahame, dark and tall, 

Springs from his wheel with ringing call; 
Talks for a little with Faith, and then 
Leaps on his wheel and is off again. 


Who is he comes riding here, 

All in the frosty morning clear? 

’Tis Ronald Grahame, so dark and strong, 
And young Love laughs as she trills a song. 


’Neath the moonbeam’s frosty glow 

He tells the tale that lovers know; 

And under the wan light as they stand 
There glitters a ring on young Love’s hand. 


Who waits, shudd’ring, all alone, 

In the lane by an old gray stone? — 
Watches and waits, with a moaning sigh, 
To see if Ronald comes riding by? 


Wait and watch no more, sweet Faith, 
*Tis but the shape of a misty wraith! 
Stifle your pain as all full hearts do, — 
Dark Ronald’s kisses are not for you. 
Anna B. Bensel. 








SALMON-FISHING IN CANADA. 


BY W. J. 


Camp BEATRICE was probably the pret- 
tiest point between the Metapedia and 
Upsalquitch river, situated on the left bank 
or Quebec side of the Restigouche, and 
here, during the salmon season, did I live 
in right royal style. 

This year, 1885, the salmon came in 
during the first week in June, and those 
fishermen who were fortunate enough to 
be *‘on the spot’ had rare sport. I did 
not reach the fishing-grounds till June 13, 
and found the water in good condition, 
‘*but, ye gods!” a **drive” of logs was 
coming down from Patapejaw, and my 
hope for good fishing was not at fever heat. 
Still, I was anxious to get at work. So, 
pulling up our canoes at this point, at four 
in the atternoon we commenced making 
camp. My Indians, Mattalac and Frank, 
were soon busy getting up the tents, while 
my other aids, a couple of lads, sons 
of a settler who lived a mile down the 
river, went into the woods to cut bark and 
boughs,—the former for my cook-house and 
Indian shelter, and the boughs for my bed. 

In an hour Camp Beatrice was a fixed 
fact, and the stars and stripes run up a 
flag-staff thirty feet long. 

While this work was going on I got my 
tackle in shape. I selected an eighteen- 
foot rod, made for me by Forrest, of Kelso, 
Scotland, a Jock Scott fly, attached to a 
single leader, and 1oo yards of line com- 
pleted the job. 

‘* Now, Mattalac, the canoe!” 

Ten minutes later, and we were at the 
head of Frog Island Pool, a favorite spot 
of mine, where in former years I had 
hooked many a thirty-pounder. 

Mattalac, in the bow of the canoe, and 
Frank at the stern, all expectant, sit with 
eyes strained in the direction of my cast ; 
once, twice, thrice, the fly falls lightly on 
the quiet, smooth, and glassy pool ; no rise. 

Strange! it is just the evening for sal- 
mon. The sun has just gone down behind 
the ‘‘ag witt for targossen” (Squaw’s 
Cap), a grand old mountain on our left, 
and there are but few logs coming down. 
Again I make a longer cast, and this time, 
—oh, blissful moment in the angler’s life !— 
aripple, then a lightning dash! splash! 
a graceful curve of his tail and sa/mo Salar 


BRUCE. 


is my prisoner. Whirr! whizz! and fifty 
yards of line spin from my reel. Now 
Mattalac, old man, up anchor, and steady ! 
follow him, lads! ‘*He’s going up stream, 
sir, and is a whopper too!” replies the 
Indian, and at this moment the fish showed 
himself by shooting straight out of the 
water, with a graceful spring, and, throw- 
ing a double back summersault, that would 
kill a circus-tumbler with envy, fell back. 

*¢ Oh, he is beauty !” I volunteered ; forty 
pounds if an ounce. Now up he goes 
again, this time showing his beautiful 
silver sides in the fading sunlight, and 
coming down witha ** thud ” that sent the 
spray flying up in millions of diamond jets. 
‘* That was a splendid leap,” said I, lower- 
ing my rod, to save both fish and strain. 

Whirr-r-r!) whizz! round spins the 
reel, with that peculiar musical sound that 
has no parallel. Will he never stop? I 
have but a few strands left. ‘* Hurry! 
fast! fast !—he has almost taken the length 
of my line— and I boast one hundred yards. 
Aha!” he stops, and I begin to reel home- 
ward; he is coming up, and I gather him 
in ** lively.” This time he comes home 
splendidly, and, after a moment’s halt, I 
feel I have him well in hand, when the 
villain stops dead still, and I could no more 
move him than if he were the Egyptian 
obelisk in Central Park. For thirty minutes 
did his royal highness ‘*sulk,” now and 
then rubbing his nose on the pebbles, which 
action was telephoned to me by the peculiar 
grating sensation that ran down the rod. 

Shade of Isaac Walton! how he holds, 
and as I gently ‘‘ give him the butt,” my 
beautiful forest rod forms a graceful curve 
almost double bent. ‘* Light my pipe for 
me, Mattalac,’’ saidI; ‘* this fellow means 
to remain here all night. I can stand it if 
he can.” 

So, while the Indian picks my pipe and 
tobacco from my pocket, I hold my pris- 
oner taut. ‘*Now, a match, old man.” 
Mattalac places the pipe in my mouth, as 
I have my hands full; he strikes a match. 
Just as he was about to light my pipe, 
which he had placed between my lips — 
Whirr! whiz! r—r—r—r—r! away goes 
my line again. Mr. Salmon has rested long 
enough, and now gives mea good evidence 
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of his strength and vitality. Away he goes, 
and away I go after him; he making for a 
very nasty spot of heavy water. Great 
Scott! if he gets into the current I am 


in! a wabble, and he turns over lazily. 
‘* We’ve worn him, old Mattalac! There is 
a nice spot over yonder on the bank ; let me 
get ashore, old man ;”’ and, landing, we got 





sure tolose him! Never mind ;up, and away 
we go, the canoe bouncing like a shell down 
the rapid. We are being towed by the 
silver-sided darling. The lower pool is 
now reached, and the fish has stopped. 
Tug, tug, tug; he is game yet, not half 
gone yet ; — Stay ! the last run was too much 
for him; he weakens; I reel in. Come 


along, darling, come along! reel in! reel 





ready for the capture. 
his stomach like a panther, waited till I 


Mattalac, lying on 


reeled the fish close to the bank. A quick 
dash! and the gaff is in his side; splash, 
splash, and the beauty is lying on the 
grass: A blow from the Indian’s small 
club finishes the deed, and I sit admiringly 
on the bank beside a thirty-nine pound 
Restigouche salmon. 








BERMUDA YACHTS AND DINGHIES.’ 


BY CHARLES E. 





CLAY. 


DINGHIES ‘ON THE WIND.” 


“We sail the ocean blue, 

And our saucy ship’s a beauty, 
We’re sober men and true, 

And attentive to our duty.’ 


*— Pinafore. 
For a yachtman’s ideal paradise com- 

mend me to the fairy islands of the * still 

vex’t Bermoothes,” nestling like an emerald 


BERMUDA YACHT-CRUISING RIG. 





diadem amid the deep blue waves of the 
breezy Atlantic. Here there is no ‘ close 
season,” when the icy breath of blustering 
Boreas warns the enthusiastic sailor that 
the year’s pleasure is fast drawing to an 
end, and his taut little craft will have 
to be dismantled, and lie idle for long 
dreary months together ; 
her shrouds and standing 
gear festooned in the piti- 
less drapery of ice and 
snow, while her impa- 
tient owner huddles dis- 
consolately over a blazing 
fire and dreams over the 
reminiscences of happy, 
bygone cruises, or, in 
fancy sketches a new pro- 
grame for the short-lived 
summer, that seems so 
long in coming. No; 
there’s hardly a day, the 
long year round, when 
the hardy mariner cannot 
leave his moorings, cast- 
ing the cares and worries 
of earth behind him, to 
be picked up again when 
he ranges ’longside of his 
buoy, and feel his spirits 
rise as quickly and as gay- 
ly as the snowy breadths 
of his canvas fly up aloft, 
and proudly swell and fill 
to a pleasant breeze. 
There is but one type, 
build, and rig of boat in 
Bermuda; but it is so 
eminently adapted to the 


1 These drawings are from photographs placed at our disposal through the kindness of Mr. N. E. Lusher of Hamilton, 


Bermuda, 
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peculiar requirements of its waters that 
a long experience has taught the natives 
to prefer it to any more modern improve- 
ments. Bermudian boats are short, broad, 
handy vessels, with one mast stepped very 
much in the bows, and raking aft consid- 
erably. They carry scarcely any rigging, 
the larger boats only being supplied with 
a single pair of shrouds, while even these 
are discarded when the craft are put under 


*©A GOOD FULL.” 


racing spars and canvas. Their cruising- 
suit is simply a leg-o’-mutton mainsail and 
jib, with a ring-tailed gaff topsail and spin- 
naker for fair and light breezes. They take 
a wonderful fore-reach in stays, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see one of them, with 
good way on shoot head to wind through 
a channel of considerable length, and so 
narrow that she could not possibly have 
beat through it. In fact, in this quality, 
and in that of being able to lie closer to the 
wind, they excel any craft I am acquainted 
with, not even excepting the saucy little 
cat-boat. 

They are entirely built of the beautiful 
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Bermudian cedar; the knees and timbers 
are all of natural growth, and especially 
picked for the requisite shape and bend. 
Such a thing as steam-bent timbers are 
unknown, there not being a_ steam-box 
in the islands; moreover, the cedar will 
not stand anything like the bending strain 
that is put on oak and other northern 
woods. They are also decked and planked 
with cedar, and the outsides above the 





‘SIN STAYS.” 


water-line are kept oiled and varnished 
with a preparation of linseed oil, red-lead, 
and copal varnish, which in color very 
nearly resembles the rich hues of the wood, 
and the boats look as brightly polished and 
as smooth as a mahogany table. Experts 
and naval men declare that this cedar is 
more lasting and buoyant after long pro- 
tracted immersion in salt-water than any 
other wood used in ship-building; and 
some of the fastest yachts, as well as many 
of the fishing and pilot boats, are over fifty 
and sixty years of age, and their timbers 
and hull are just as sound and hard as the 
day they were launched. Only the gov- 





ROUNDING THE STAKE-BOAT. 
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to ballast and position 
of crew than any other 
craft. 

In the art and science 
of modern boat-building, 
our friends the Bermu- 
dians are certainly far 
behind the age, and, al- 
though the work is strong 
and sound, and the ma- 
terials the best that can 
be procured, the finish 
and fout ensemble of the 
craft are not a patch on 
English or American 
workmanship. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, 
when one sees the primi- 
tive kinds of tools and 
methods in use. The 
*"Mudian_ boat-builder 
never sets up ‘‘a frame,” 
but simply lays down the 
keel, fastens in his tim- 
bers, leaving plenty of 











ernment boats are coppered; all other 
craft have either brown or red metallic paint 
on their bottoms, and a couple of coats a 
year, with a scrubbing every three months, 
keeps them in good condition. 

The ballast is all carried inside, and but 
rarely is any of it moulded to fit in between 
the timbers, but is composed of 112’s and 
56’s, a certain number of the latter being 
shifted to windward in tacking should the 
strength of the wind require it, and always 
when the boats are racing. The native 
colored pilots and boatmen are magnificent 
sailors, quick, handy, smart, active fellows, 
bold as lions, but careful, and with a won- 
derful knowledge of reading the weather. 

No boats that I have been shipmates 
with sail so finely on the helm; and if the 
craft is correctly ballasted and her sails 
trimmed properly, the tiller can be easily 
moved by one finger, no matter how 
rough the sea or how strong the wind. 
Indeed, it is a common feat with the pilots 
to sail their boats for miles in every direc- 
tion by the use of the jib and mainsheets 
alone, without touching the tiller. The 
speed of the yachts is very greatly in- 
creased or retarded by a judicious placing 
of the ballast, and a change for the better 
or worse is instantly noticed by the per- 
formance of the boat. Bermuda boats are, 
in fact, what I may call more * sezsztive” 





spare wood to plane and 
chisel off when he comes 
to the planking. Nota 
man there can build from a plan; and they 
would be utterly at a loss to lay down the 
lines according to scale or to work up a 
design. Their governing faculty is the law 
of ** presume and guess.” 

Although the price of labor sounds very 
small when compared with what is paid in 
America, yet, when you come to take into 
consideration the style and finish of the 
workmanship and the length of time in 
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execution, you become more reconciled to 
the higher prices here. In fact it is be- 
coming more and more the fashion every 
season for the members of the different 
dinghy clubs to get their boats built in 
New York; but the model is always more 
or less Bermudian. The price for building 
decked boats is, roughly speaking, about 
£10, or $50, per ton, Bermuda measure- 
ment; while for open boats the figure is 
£1, or $5, per foot. Of course these prices 
only include the hull, etc. The sparring, 
rigging, and canvasing can be done a 
great deal more cheaply and almost as well 
as in America, the gain being made by the 
difference in the cost of labor. 

One very noticeable feature in Bermu- 
dian craft, great and small, is the length of 
spars and the immense area of sail carried 
in comparison to the length of boat. Toa 
stranger in these waters the boats seem to 
be altogether over-canvased, and so, in 
fact, they really are, and were it not for the 
universal practice of shifting ballast to 
windward, and the superb seamanship of 
the crews, both professional and Corin- 
thians, and the excellent qualities of the 
model, disastrous casualties would often 
occur. And it is only fair to say that, al- 
though capsizes, sometimes of big, and 
very much oftener of little boats, do occur, 
they are seldom attended with serious con- 
sequences, because the ’Mudian, young or 
old, white or black, male or female, is 
almost as much at home in the water as the 
fish that are his daily food. 

In a small community like that of Ber- 
muda, whose chief, and in the summer 
months the almost only, means of pleasant 
recreation is boating, it is not surprising 
that the science of yacht-racing is largely 
developed and keenly enjoyed by all 
classes ; and the man that has not got a 
boat of some kind, and don’t race her 
every chance he gets, is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. Like their craft, their 
customs, their habits, and their sodus 
vivend: generally, the Bermudians have a 
set of rules, a way of measurement, a 
stereotyped course to sail, that is emphati- 
cally and undeniably quite their own, and 
entirely different from the rest of humanity. 
It is enough for them that their forefathers 
originated the rules, sailed the same course, 
and were satisfied: so are they. Their 
rules for horse-racing read ‘‘ as adapted for 
Bermuda ;” their pianos are imported ‘‘ as 
adapted for Bermuda; ’’ their legislative 
enactments are always ‘‘as adapted for 
Bermuda ;” and their Council and Assem- 


bly representatives are invariably chosen 
because their capacities and qualifications 
are ‘* so adapted for Bermuda.” 

The *‘ Old Bermuda Course,’’ as it is 
called, is six miles to windward, and a run 
of three, and is a first-rate test of both 
boats and crews. Sailing to windward 
must always be regarded everywhere as 
the truest test of a boat’s qualities: so in 
Bermuda, where, one would say, the people 
were constantly struggling against a head- 
wind and falling tide, it is not to be won- 
dered at that ‘‘ winding” is the only 








RUNNING TO LEEWARD. ff 


point of sailing worthy of paramount con- 
sideration. In the ‘* Sound,” where all 
regattas are held, there is not room for a 
longer straight course than three miles; so 
that the two turns of that distance to wind- 
ward and the run back are the best way of 
solving the difficulty. The ‘rule of the 
road ” at sea, where the port tack invaria- 
bly gives way to the starboard, finds no 
favor with Bermudian yachtsmen, the 
practice being that when two boats come 
together on opposite tacks, and neither can 
fairly cut the other, both boats shall ‘* go 
about ” —a good rule in theory, but prac- 
tically unfair and often grossly abused. 
For instance, the pilot of one boat will 
frequently hail another to go about and 
shake his boat in the wind even, when 
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really, if he had sailed a ‘‘ good taut full,” 
there would be no chance of ‘ cutting” 
her; then again he will edge his craft a 
a trifle ‘‘ off” the wind to cut and puta 
boat about that intended to pass astern. 


Another Bermudian deviation from En- 
glish rules is, that boatson a wind give way 
to those running with spinnakers; the 
former being far more manageable than the 
latter. 

The measurement rule is cumbersome, 
inaccurate, ridiculous, and peculiarly Ber- 
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under side of deck to inner and lower edge or gar- 
board streak; 3d, at a point two-thirds the distance 
from under-side of deck to inner and lower edge of 
garboard streak. 

Depth to be taken from level of the under side of 
deck at the top sides to the inner and lower edge of 
garboard streak at midship section at a point one- 
fourth of extreme length (as above), measuring from 
stern-post, and the same from stern-head, the mean to 
be taken as actual depth. 


This monstrous conundrum was pro- 
pounded to determine a mysterious quality 
known vaguely as power, and which is 

. ’ 











SAIL PLAN OF AMERICAN C.B. ** CRUISER” AND BERMUDIAN YACHT **JULIA”? COMPARED. 


mudian. My readers will pardon my 
quoting it 7 extenso, but, as an ingenious 
ramification of absurdly impracticable 
dimensions to arrive at precisely, it is a 
real curiosity, and on that account only is 
LXBxD 
141 
the letters stand for length, breadth, and 
depth respectively, is the basis. 


it worthy of production. where 


RULE. 

Length to be taken from foreside of stem (say from 
wood-ends not extreme length of cutwater) to after- 
side of stern-post on deck. 

Breadth to be measured at widest part in three 
verticle sections; Ist, at level of the under side of 
deck; 2d, at a point one-third the distance from the 





supposed by old Bermudians to vary with 
the fullness of the sections below the 
water-line. As a satisfactory basis to work 
upon, itis not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion, but, like many other make-shifts, it 
measures fairly — I had almost written very 
fairly —the existing boats which are of the 
same type. Like many rules, it can be 
easily evaded ; and if we look at the design 
for ‘* Windermere ” yachts, in ‘* Yacht and 
Boat Sailing” by Dixon Kemp, we find a 
boat that cheats the Bermuda measurement 
to the uttermost, besides being a better boat 
than any in their waters. 

The tonnage of No. 3 design (the 
dimensions of which are L.W.L 26’ 6", 
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beam 8’, draught 6’ 6”) would be 4.47 
tons, or exactly the same as the Bermudian 
clipper Fudia, measuring 20! 9’ XK 8 X 5/, 
the 26’ 6”, the former being ‘all boat” 
as against at least 9’ of dead wood and 
rake of stern-post in the latter. The lake 
boat might be sluggish in very light winds, 
but in any breeze that would put her gun- 
wale ‘* awash” and upwards she would 
prove too fast for anything ’"Mudian to 
windward, and would run and reach with 
native boats half as long again as herself. 

The sail area rule could nowhere be 
better applied than here, the triangular 
sails being easily laid down on shore, and 
accurately measured ; and there is no top- 
sail nor jib topsail to bother about. The 
sail area rule would have another very 
beneficial effect, as it would tend to reduce 
the over-canvasing of the boats, which I 
have already pointed out as being carried 
to excess. And here it will not be out of 
place to remark that so materially does this 
abuse affect the sailing qualities of the 
boats that I have frequently known in- 
stances of the regattas being postponed on 
account of too much breeze for the racers, 
when the pilot and freight boats were sail- 
ing comfortably under their ordinary suits. 
The fact, too, that shifting ballast in beat- 
ing to windward enables boats to carry 
more sail on a wind than they could possi- 
bly spread when running to leeward is not 
a fair test of a boat’s weatherly qualities. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Ber- 
mudian yachts are excellent hard-weather 
boats, and, under proper canvas, such as 
carried by the fishing and pilot craft, noth- 
ing can be more dry and comfortable. 

The Bermudian yachtsmen have a unique 
but very clever method of getting their 
mainsail to spread perfectly flat, and as 
‘*taut as a board.” The main boon, in- 
stead of being fitted with jaws, in the 
usual manner, has an eyehole in the for- 
ward end of it which runs from 3 ft. to 4 
ft. the foreside of the mast; the after end 
of the boom is strongly secured to the clew 
of the sail; the boom is then boused taut 
aft with a small tackle taken from the eye- 
bolt to a strop round the mast, and the 
sail is stretched as much asrequired. The 
Bermudians also lace the mainsail tight 
to the mast, and when once thus laced they 
cannot reef; if a buat starts for a race with 
a whole sail, she must carry it, no matter 
how hard it may come on to blow, and 
when she cannot, they cut it away. 

In running dead to leeward, the boats, on 
account of their shortness, have a decided 


tendency to run their noses under ; but this 
is counteracted by piling the shifting ballast 
aft, and also the crew. The peculiarity 
of the rig makes them lie very close to the 
wind, and in moderate steady breezes they 
make 3% points on either tack; that is to 
say, they beat to windward at a smaller 
angle than go°. A naval officer carried 
one of these boats to England, and a few 
years since, in a dead beat to windward, 
up Dartmouth harbor against 26 ft. and 
27 ft. boats, she left everything astern, win- 
ning acupeachday. Captain John du T. 
Bogle, Royal Engineers, also took one 
home the summer before last, and I hear 
she holds her own very fairly against her 
sisters on the Medway. 








DINGHY BEFORE THE WIND. 


The accompanying’ sketch and lines of 
the admiral’s yacht the Dzamond, I take 
from Dixon Kemp; the drawings being 
by Mr. Wm. Prattent of Devenport, 
England. 

The plan adopted in starting all races in 
Bermuda is a good one, and might be 
pursued with advantage by other clubs. 
Instead of starting all competitors at once 
and deducting the time allowance at the 
finish, each boat ranges alongside the lee- 
ward stake-boat, and is sent off at the proper 
intervals, and the first boat rounding the 
windward mark boat is, barring accidents, 
the dona fide winner. This arrangement 
has this decided advantage over other 
methods, namely, that the uninitiated spec- 
tator can easily keep track of the contend- 
ing boats’ respective performance, and can 
at once ‘ spot’ the winner, without waiting 











for the corrected time record to be promul- 
gated. 

The sizes of Bermuda racing yachts vary 
from about 3 to 10 tons; but there is very 
rarely more than one class. 

Dinghy sailing and racing is a very 
general and favorite pastime of aspiring 
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the native craft. The venturesome visitor 
who takes anything in the shape of a boat 
down to Bermuda need not fear that time 
will hang idly on his hands, if he wants to 
do any racing. He has only to mention 
his wishes, and races for very modest 
purses, or even the fun of the sport, will be 
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young Corinthians, and the fearless dex- 
terity with which the youngsters handle 
their tiny craft is simply marvelous. The 
rules and conditions under which the 
dinghies compete are similar to those of 
the decked boats, but the distance is 
halved, and the time allowance modified 
accordingly. 

In sailing against Bermudian boats, the 
American sloops and center-boards would 
stand but a poor chance over an old 
Bermuda course; but over an all-round 
course, with plenty of running or sail- 
ing with ‘eased sheets,” and in light 
winds andsmooth sea, the shallower, beamy 
American models would get away from 


arranged on the slightest provocation and 
the shortest notice. The expense of get- 
ting to and from Bermuda is moderate, the 
accommodation good, the residents hospi- 
table and extremely polite, and the cost of 
living cheap. The steamship company 
make very liberal arrangements for the 
transportation of such sized boats as would 
just suit the place and the tonnage of the 
boats they would be pitted against. If any 
American yachtsman should like to attempt 
the trip, I feel sure he would be amply re- 
paid for the trouble and outlay he would 
be put to, besides enjoying the most 
glorious climate and the finest boating any 
land can afford. 
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Ir shadows come on Life’s broad field, 


To turn thy day to night, 


How wise to use them as they pass, 


And write their way with light. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A CAVE. 


BY EDITH EVELYN BIGELOW. 


THERE was once a cave high up on a 
mountain where few human feet ever trod. 
It had once been, tradition said, the home 
of a band of outlaws. A few gold Spanish 
coins had been found there, and this circum- 
stance gave rise to the rumor that Captain 
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Kidd’s treasure was hidden between its 
rocky walls. Not many persons, however, 
gave credence to the statement, and only 
one or two more sanguine than the rest 
made any attempt to unearth the legendary 
gold. 
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Those who did so had no reward but 
disappointment, and no additional wealth 


but an extra fund of experience. There 
were two paths to this cave. One was a 
corduroy road in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion, with the boggy soil oozing up be- 
tween the logs, and a tangle of fern and 
wild-flowers all along the sides. The other 
was still less easy to traverse, for it was not 
only almost unknown, but was so over- 
grown with weeds and choked with tree- 
trunks and bowlders that even an expert 
climber might have found it difficult to 
thread his way along it. 

To this cave one spring came a strange 
outlandish couple, a man and a woman, 
presumably husband and wife. They 
brought little luggage, and that little they 
themselves carried. ‘They took possession 
of the cave, and as nobody disputed their 
right, nor envied them their new acquisi- 
tion, they reigned undisturbed in their 
rocky shelter. 

They built an oven in beneath an open- 
ing in the roof of the cave, so that the 
smoke might escape; they ranged their 
two or three cooking-utensils on a natural 
shelf of stone, which seemed expressly de- 
signed by nature for that purpose. ‘Their 
bed was a great heap of odorous cedar and 
hemlock boughs, covered with an old, 
faded blanket, which was like its owners, 
little acquainted with the virtues of soap 
and water; and an inverted soap-box (the 
contents had been used by somebody else 
long before) served as their only seat. 

In this way this odd couple lived as best 
they might. The man got occasional bits 
of work to do in the village, which was 
three miles away down the mountain. In 
huckleberry season the woman would be 
seen with a tin pail full of the fruit, peddling 
it about in the town. She was dirty and 
squalid-looking to the last degree. Her 
hopeless, miserable face wore more the 
expression of a dumb beast than that of one 
of God’s creatures made in his image. 
Whenever she appeared amongst the more 
respectable inhabitants of the village the 
idle children — a goodly number of which 
most villages can boast — would flock be- 
hind her bawling out words of derision, or 
of mock civility, such as: — 

‘*¢ Get along, you old witch !” or ‘* Please, 
Mrs. Scarecrow, where did you get your 
hat?” or ‘** Don’t you go near her, Mary 
Jane! Mother says she’s a witch, and she'll 
go after you on a broomstick next dark 
night!” 

These heartless harrying young ones 
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called her ‘* Crazy Nance,” and by that un- 
flattering name alone she was known in the 
neighborhood. 

But she heeded them not. She would 
sell her berries, or beg some cold scraps 
from the kinder-hearted of the villagers, and 
with the food in her basket she would go 
to the nearest rum-shop and convert her 
earnings into what, alas! always played a 
prominent part in her domestic economy. 
Then for several days as long as it lasted 
the contents of the black bottle would do 
its best to stamp out still further the linger- 
ing semblance of that Image in which we 
were all made. 

It chanced one day that the husband of 
this strange creature was working on a new 
railway that was being cut along the bank 
of the river which flowed a few miles from 
his cave home. There was a great deal of 
blasting to be done. <A charge of dynamite 
exploded without warning, and when the 
smoke cleared it was discovered that the 
soul of one of the workmen had flown 
with it. 

The poor body, broken, dismembered, 
and past recognition, was only identified 
by fragments of its clothing, and proved to 
be that of the mysterious cave-dweller. 
His wife was told of what had befallen 
her. After one dumb look of agony she 
asked for a spade, and disdaining all prof- 
fered aid, she dug a grave for her husband 
on the mountain-side, and with unfaltering 
nerves and muscles of steel, she laid him 
in it with no more ceremony than if he had 
been one of the beasts that perish. 

Hardened, depraved, unsexed as she was, 
she had loved him, and clung to him witha 
certain dogged tenacity which is unknown 
to many a gentler sister. 

From that day she was never the same. 
She was now indeed ‘*Crazy Nance.” 
The light of unsettled reason shone in her 
eyes. She harmed nobody, and none need 
have feared her; but her mind, such as it 
had been, was gone. 

But Heaven was merciful. In her deso- 
lation came another life to share her priva- 
tions, to comfort her sorrow, and to guide 
her nearer to the Father whom she had 
forgotten. The soul of an angel in the 
form of a little child came to dwell with 
her. None knew how the child was born, 
whether the mother was alone in her trial, 
with none to care for her and the helpless 
little one. Certain it is that the baby lived 
and flourished. While the children of the 
rich, surrounded by every luxury, watched 
over with tender solicitude, swaddled in 


























lace and pillowed on down, languished and 
pined, this little mountain creature grew 
and expanded, breathing in the fresh bal- 
samic fragrance of the pines and cedars, 




















sleeping amongst the hemlock boughs, 
nourished, it almost seemed, on the very 
dew and sunshine which fed the flowers. 
He bore a charmed life ; nothing seemed to 
hurthim. For his sake the mother brought 
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water from the brown babbling brook and 
cleansed the cave. She cut and tore down 
fresh boughs to make a bed for the soft 
little baby body. She washed her clothes, 
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that he might lie on a clean bosom instead 
of a grimy one. The black bottle was 
never seen in the cave now. She sang 
strange snatches of song to cheer him, and 
the boy would laugh and coo, and spread 
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his dainty fingers, delicate as a fresh rose- 
leaf, and soft as silk, over her hard, weather- 
beaten face. The first time he touched her 
of his own accord—he was five or six 
months old—the tears rained down her 
cheeks. Thoughts of innocence and hap- 
piness, of God and home, shone athwart 
the twilight of her mind. His little hand 
led her nearer heaven than all the preachers 
or sermons in the world could have done. 

Sometimes she was forced to leave him. 
She would lay him in his little cotton slip, 
on the blanket which was spread over the 
moss before the cave. There he would lie, 
kicking up his rosy heels, stretching his 
hands, and staring up with eyes as blue 
and unstained as the heaven on which they 
gazed. His soft little voice, uttering a 
thousand inarticulate baby sounds, attracted 
the birds, which came and hopped and 
fluttered about him without fear. He 
would roll over slowly and painfully, test- 
ing his untried strength, and strive to grasp 
the feathered creatures. Then, when his 
efforts proved unsuccessful, a merry baby 
laugh would ripple out between his red 
lips. 

Ah, his mother loved him! It was a 
strange sight to see these two together,— the 
little eight-months-old child lying in the 
arms of the hard, shiftless, poverty-stricken 
woman. 

Once or twice when she was coming 
home with her empty berry pail she had 
met a stray cow wandering about the 
mountain. She quickly milked her and 
took the milk home to the child. He ate 
and digested things that would have con- 
verted an ordinary child into a veritable 
angel, and experienced no harm. His teeth 
came in their proper order, and he suffered 
less than most babies do at the difficult 
period of dentition. His whole life seemed 
a miracle. 

All went well as long as the summer 
lasted. The autumn, too, was mild and 
pleasant. Whe maples all over the moun- 
tains seemed to catch fire and flamed out 
like so many flaring torches. A mist lay 
in the valley, and a purple shadow em- 
braced the hills, softening their outlines 
like the bloom on a grape. The child still 
cooed and laughed and had his childish 
fits of crying at times. But in the main 
his nature was sunny, and he basked in the 
mellow beams of autumn, and tried to talk 
to the new crop of wild-flowers as he had 
to the old. The golden-rod spread its pre- 
cious hue over the hills, and the Michael- 
mas daisies shone out in patches of silver 
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or lilac stars. The birds began to fly 
southwards, and their little human play- 
mate missed them. Then the cold came. 
One by one the dead leaves shivered down 
from the trees and lay in sear masses on the 
ground. The frost descended with stealthy 
feet and stopped the voice of the brook, so 
that its babblings were heard no more. 
Then the child began to shiver, and his 
hands grew blue and chill. His mother 
carried him to the village and begged a 
piece of red flannel, of which she made a 
quaint garment with a hood that framed 
his poor little face in a lurid glow. The 
flames roared in the oven, and outside the 
cave the woman built another great bonfire, 
and she and the baby warmed themsel\ es 
before it. 

That winter was a very severe one. All 
might have still gone well in spite of the 
bitter cold, if another grim visitant had not 
come to the squalid dwelling. That was 
fever. 

The child fell ill. He became languid 
and heavy in his movements. Then his 
cheeks began to burn. He was warm 
enough now. Then he began to be rest- 
less, and his stupor gave way to ceaseless 
activity. He tossed from side to side on 
his bed of boughs; he would not suffer the 
blanket to cover him, but pushed it away 
with trembling, eager hands. His cheeks 
were almost as red as the little hood that 
surrounded them. His mother hung over 
him in agony. Her poor darkened mind 
grasped the fact of his danger and her 
helplessness. She brewed a tea of some 
simple mountain herb which she had 
gathered and dried in the bright, happy 
summer-time; but it had made him no 
better. She brought him ice from the brook 
to cool his parched lips; but that afforded 
him no relief. For a moment she stood 
irresolute, then she stepped to the door of 
the cave and looked at the sky. It was 
full of great snow-clouds piled up in 
masses. The wind blew keenly in her 
face. She turned away, went back to the 
child, put on her warmest clothing, and 
prepared to sally forth into the cold. She 
caught up the child, wrapping him in the 
blanket. He was very heavy, but her 
muscles were iron. He stared at her with 
vacant, burning eyes, with no look of rec- 
ognition in them. She uttered something 
which was almost a wail, and hurried out. 
As the wind once more swept over her it 
dashed something colder than itself in her 
face. A snow-flake! She gazed apprehen- 
sively at the low, hanging sky. The leaves 
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were swirling in eddying masses in the 
gale. There was not one snow-flake now 
but many. She started with her burden 
down the mountain-path. There were 
thousands of flakes. A little farther, and 
there were millions. Then they were past 
reckoning, and the storm swept the hills. 
The child moaned and tried to toss, as he 
had done on his bed. She held him tight ; 


the ait was white with snow. It had all 
come so suddenly that she was amazed, 
bewildered. 

She stumbled against the rocks and the 
trees which stood inher path. It was very 
steep, and oh, the bitter cold! it chilled 
her marrow. The baby was so heavy — 
so heavy that even her strong arms ached. 
The snow blew in her eyes, in her mouth ; 
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it nearly suffocated her. And how dark it 
was! She had not thought it so late. 
Scrambling, slipping, just managing to 
hold the child, she struggled on down the 
precipitous mountain-side. The baby had 
stopped moaning and beating his arms 
about. Perhaps the motion had lulled him 
to sleep. Strange thoughts swam in the 
brain of the desperate, half-mad mother. 
She ceased to heed the bitter wind and the 
blinding sleet. She struggled on mechani- 
cally, and as she went, half-walking, half- 
sliding over the treacherous path, the vision 
of a bright fireside, of a home full of peace 
and innocence, rose before her. Ah, she 
had been safe there! There had been food 
and warmth there. There had been love 
and virtue and the fear of God there. 
Yes, there was a God. Had she not felt 
it, since this little messenger of his had 
come down to her? Out on the noise of 
the storm, cleaving its roar, rang a voice 
of wild despair :— 

‘¢O God, save my child!” 

Ay, there was a God. High above 
this storm-beaten, dying world sits the 
Father of us all. He heard the exceeding 
bitter cry, for his ears are never closed. 
He answered her prayer ; even now he was 
answering it. 

The storm grew wilder. The child grew 
heavier. It was of no use going on: the 
town was still far off; and it was so dark, 
so dark... . 

The wind tore the covering from the 
baby. She paused to draw it back, and 
fold it more securely around the little form ; 
then floundered on amongst the drifts, more 
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helpless and despairing than before. She 
felt convinced now, in a torpid, misty kind 
of way, that she had mistaken the path. 
The child grew heavier and heavier. His 
moans had long ago ceased. She touched 
his hand under the blanket. It was icy 
cold !—but so was she. She could not tell 
which was colder, her hand or the child’s. 
She did not know that her boy had slipped 
away out of her arms; that the little body 
was still because it was at rest; that it 
would never any more suffer cold or hun- 
ger, or any of the woes of earth. 

And so she strove to struggle on; but a 
delicious languor stole over her, and she 
ceased to feel the cold. Unconsciously 
she sank down, and by and by the snow 
covered her, and she, too, fell asleep. 

The dawn rose on the white, trackless 
mountains, shone on a mound where the 
mother lay with the baby clasped in her 
arms,—the world-worn, sin-stained woman, 
the pure, unsullied child. From where 
they lay it was but a short distance to the 
cave. In the blinding storm they had 
wandered now up, now down, never gaining, 
but always treading the same old ground, 
as a rudderless boat swings helplessly in a 
stormy sea. 

Perhaps the hand of the little one, who 
had led the mother towards better things, 
had beckoned from a brighter land and 
drawn the weary soul thither. And may not 
the merciful Father, who chose the snow as 
an emblem of guilt washed away, have 
covered the earth-stains with a mantle as 
pure as that which wrapped the hills in its 
soft embrace? 









































AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.’ 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


VI. — THE 


DurINnG my stay of five weeks in Con- 
stantinople, I have been fortunate in meet- 
ing and conversing with several gentlemen 
who have traveled extensively in Asia. 
Some of them are Englishmen who know 
something of the sort of roads that are neces- 
sary for cycling, and the kind of country it 
would be impossible for a cycler to trav- 
erse ; and-the conclusion I have arrived at 
is, that, in taking the Euphrates valley 
route through Bagdad to Bushire, I 
should be likely to meet no greater diffi- 
culties than I might expect to encounter in 
the route through Anatolia, Armenia, and 
Koordistan to Persia, until I arrived at 
Bushire. Indeed, so far as physical ob- 
stacles to be surmounted are concerned, 
the Bagdad route is doubtless far prefer- 
able to the route through Ezerum to Te- 
heran; for while the former leads down 
fertile valleys most of the way, the latter 
intersects a mountainous region with but 
few valleys for a thousand miles ;—the 
rugged uplands that give birth to the 
numberless mountain streams which, in 
the lower altitudes farther south, contrib- 
ute to swell the volume of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. But between Bushire and 
Kurrachee the obstacles to cycling would 
be insurmountable, the 1,500 miles of 
country through Laristan, Mekran, and 
Belloochistan that I should have to traverse 
by this route, being little better than an 
inhospitable waste, with no direct caravan 
route leading through it. 

I have been mentally viewing this south- 
ern route with a favorable eye, because by 
journeying in a southerly course I would 
be keeping pace with the gradual en- 
croachment of winter from the north, and 
perhaps be able to reach India in time to 
avoid the necessity of making any long 
halt for the winter. On the other hand, I 
should be extremely annoyed to find my- 
self at a Persian-Gulf port late in the 
autumn only to discover the impossibility 
of reaching India by that route, the season 
too far advanced to venture upon crossing 
the Persian sarhadd to Teheran, and 
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after being compelled to remain over 
winter, after all to be obliged to use the 
first month next spring in the unsatis- 
factory process of reaching the place I 
ought to have wintered at. Taking all 
these things into consideration, I deter- 
mine upon taking the Persian and 
Afghanistan route, and at once set about 
making necessary preparations for the 
journey. 

My proposed ride across Asia to the 
Pacific has been pretty thoroughly discussed 
and commented upon by the English and 
what few Americans there are at Constanti- 
nople, and there has been no dearth of 
kindly advice and well-meant suggestions 
of what a European’s outfit for such an 
undertaking should consist of. Most of 
these gentlemen’s experience, however, 
has been gained on horseback journeys, 
with the regular complement of pack- 
train, servants, guard, guide, and inter- 
preter; while my object is to accomplish 
the task without other assistance than the 
steel-ribbed steed that has so successfully 
carried me across Europe and America, 
and whatever aptitudes for overcoming 
untried difficulties may develop within 
myself from day to day. I am well aware 
that there are many things usually placed in 
the category of necessaries for an overland 
Asiatic journey that are beyond the limits 
of a wheelman’s transportation facilities ; 
moreover, the lessons of past experience 
have not been thrown away, my experi- 
ence being that a wheelman, on a long 
tour through a rough country, should put 
up with whatever fortune provides from 
day to day, and suffer occasional hard- 
ships, rather than burden himself with a 
pound of baggage that is not absolutely 
necessary. In addition to a cycler’s ordi- 
nary outfit, I provide myself with a small, 
light wedge-tent, made to fit over the bi- 
cycle, instead of poles, — rather a unique 
affair of my own invention, of which the 
accompanying sketch gives a very good 
idea, —a few extra spokes, a cake of tire- 
cement, and an extra tire for the rear 


1 The first paper of this series appeared in OuTING of April, 1885, when the author made his start across our 


Continent from San Francisco. 
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wheel. This latter, together with twenty 
yards of small, stout rope, I wrap snugly 
around the front axle; the tent and spare 
underclothing, a box of revolver cartridges, 
and a small bottle of sewing-machine oil 
are consigned to a luggage-carrier behind ; 
while my writing materials, a few medi- 











cines, and small sundries find a repository 
in my Whitehouse sole-leather case on a 
Lamson carrier, which also accommodates 
a suit of gossamer rubber. 

On all sides I meet withthe comforting 
opinion that unless I follow the custom of 
traveling with an escort of zaptiehs (Tur- 
kish mounted police) I shall be attacked 
and robbed before I have been in Asia 
a week, and that nothing less than a mir- 
acle will save me from the far worse fate of 
falling into the clutches of one of the nu- 
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merous bands of brigands infesting several 
districts of Asiatic Turkey which I must 
traverse. When Lask, at the English con- 
sulate, for an application to the Turkish 
authorities for a feskarz, or Turkish pass- 
port, [ am blandly told that if they could 
refuse me permission to proceed they 
would certainly do it; and I am required 
to acknowledge, in the presence of a third 
party, that I am aware of the existence of 
the above-mentioned gay and frisky citizens 
along my proposed route. After pointing 
out recent acts of brigandage at Baba-Eski, 
the town where, it will be remembered, I 
spent the last Sunday before reaching Con- 
stantinople, I am solemnly reminded of the 
fate of the pitcher that went once too often 
to the well. Having thus con- 
scientiously performed his duty in 
warning me of dangers ahead, the 
consul provides me with the order 
for the ¢eskaré and an additional 
one for a permit to carry a revolver. 
The latter is not really necessary 3 
but, having in mind the narrow 
escape of my bull-dog from con- 
fiscation by the Roumelians at 
Harmouli, and the Turks at Baba- 
Eski, and naturally anticipating a 
! still more affectionate leaning, on 
the part of Asiatic officials, towards 
~ the Smith & Wesson I have now 
provided myself with, I have 
thought it wise to provide myself 
with the permit, so that if any 
bumptious official demands to see 
my weapon, I can, by handing him 
the permit instead, effectually dis- 
perse any hazy ideas of confiscation 
which may be flitting through his 
mind in the way of private specu- 
lation. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, proved this precaution to be 
unnecessary, for a more courteous, 
obliging, and gentlemanly set of 
fellows, according to their enlight- 
enment, I never met anywhere, 
than the goVernment officials of Asi- 
atic Turkey. 

While not permitting brigand stories and 
warnings to shake my determination to 
travel without zaftiehs, I recognize the 
good sense of taking all due precautions 
within the limits of my own unaided efforts 
against coming to grief at the hands of high- 
waymen. My letter of credit will benefit me 
nothing between Constantinople and Tehe- 
ran, so that I am bound to carry sufficient 
money with me to cover my expenses. The 
result of my reflections, and a kindly hint 
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from an English superintendent of the Sul- about me, and, all unsuspicious of my but- 
tan’s coast-guards, are that the requisitenum- tons,-— worth four dollars and forty-three 
ber of Turkish liras are covered with and cents apiece, — leave me with plenty of 
sown on my clothing for buttons. My money means to continue on my journey, and the 
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belt is filled with metallic money, to which grim satisfaction of having been but partly 
are added a few liras; the belief being that, robbed. 

in case of my falling into evil hands, the Everything being ready for the start, on 
discovery of the well-filled belt would de- Saturday, August 8, I call on the American 
lude them into the belief that they had consultorequestthat letters arriving after my 
made a clean sweep of what money I had departure might be forwarded to Teheran. 
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‘¢Ts it true that you intend going alone?” 
questions the consul. 

‘¢ Certainly.” 

‘* And you think you will get through all 
right?” 

S71 feel 
somehow.” 

‘¢ T hope you will; but my impression is 
that you are just as certain to be robbed as 
that I sit here.” 

‘* Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” says Shelton Bey in the course of a 
conversation about my journey while 
making a farewell visit to Prinkipos as a 
guest on board his yacht on Sunday, as I 
repeat to him all these warnings. 

**Do just as I intended to do from the 
start, of course.” 

‘* Quite right, in the main,” he replies ; 
‘¢ but still, from what I know of the case, I 
think you will lay yourself open to the 
charge of foolhardiness by ignoring them 
altogether. But I believe that you would 
run more risk from Mahmed Pehlivan’s 
gang, that operates on the Scutari and 
Ismidt road, than on any other part of 
your journey.” 

This Mahmed Pehlivan is a noted Greek 
brigand chief, who makes his rendezvous 
among the picturesque mountains skirting 
the road leading from Scutari to Ismidt, 
and makes that neighborhood unsafe. In- 
asmuch as a part of this enterprising per- 
son’s business is to keep himself well 
informed, by means of confederates, of 
whatever is going on in the capital, I deem 
it but drawing the line between common 
prudence and foolhardiness to take the 
Bey’s advice, and circumvent any possible 
designs of these banditti against my per- 
son, by changing my starting-point from 
Scutari to Ismidt, the first town beyond 
their rendezvous. 

Nine o’clock on Monday morning, 
August 10, finds me aboard the little 
Turkish steamer that plys semi-weekly 
between Ismidt and the Ottoman capital, 
my bicycle, as usual, the centre of a 
crowd of wondering Orientals. This 
Ismidt steamer, with its motley crowd of 
passengers, presents a scene that upholds 


quite confident of doing so, 


with more cloquence than words Con- 
stantinople’s claim of being the most 
cosmopolitan city in the world; and a 


casual observer, judging only from the 
evidence aboard the boat, would pronounce 
it also the most democratic. There is no 


first, second, or third class; everybody 
pays the same fare, and everybody wanders 
at his own sweet will into every nook and 
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corner of the upper deck, perches himself 
on top of the paddle-boxes, loafs on the 
pilot’s bridge, or reclines among the mis- 
cellangous assortment of freight piled up 
in a confused heap on the fore-deck ; in 
short, everybody seems perfectly free to 
follow the bent of his inclinations, except 
to penetrate behind the scenes of the aft- 
most deck, where, carefully hidden from 
the rude gaze of the male passengers by a 
canvas partition, the Moslem ladies have 
their little world of gossip and coffee, and 
fragrant cigarettes. Every public convey- 
ance in the Orient has this walled-off 
retreat, in which Osmanli fair ones can 
remove their yashmaks, smoke cigarettes, 
and comport themselves with as much free- 
dom as though in the seclusion of their 
apartments at home. 

Greek and Armenian ladies mingle with 
the main-deck passengers however, the 
picuresque costumes of the former contrib- 
uting not a little to the general Oriental ef- 
fect of the scene. The dress of the A me- 
nian ladies differs but little from Western 
costumes, and their deportment would 
wreathe the benign countenance of the lord 
chamberlain with a serene smile of ap- 
proval; but the minds and inclinations of 
the gentle Hellenic dames seem to run in a 
contrary channel. Singly, in twos, or in 
cozy, confidential coteries, arm in arm, they 
promenade here and there, saying little to 
sach other or to anybody else. By the pict- 
uresqueness of their apparel and _ their 
seemingly bold demeanor they attract to 
themselves more than their just share of 
attention ; but with well-feigned ignorance 
of this they divide most of their time and 
attention between rolling cigarettes and 
smoking them. Their heads are bound 
with jaunty silk handkerchiefs ; they wear 
rakish-looking short jackets, down the back 
of which their luxuriant black hair dangles 
in two tresses; but the crowning master- 
piece of their costume is that wonderful 
garment which is neither petticoat nor 
pantaloons, and which can be most prop- 
erly described as ‘* indescribable,”? which 
tends to give the wearer rather an unfemi- 
nine appearance, and is not to be compared 
with the really sensible and not unpictur- 
esque nether garment of a Turkish lady. 
The male companions of these Greek wom- 
en are not a bit behind them in the mat- 
ter of gay colors and startling surprises of 
the Levantine clothier’s art, for they like- 
wise are in all the bravery of holiday attire. 
There is quite a number of them aboard, 
and they now appear at their best, for they 
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are going to take part in wedding festivi- 
ties at one of the little Greek villages that 
nestle amid the vine-clad slopes along the 
coast ;— white-painted villages, that from 
the deck of the moving steamer look as 
though they have been placed here and 
there by nature’s artistic hand for the sole 
purpose of embellishing the lovely green 
frame-work that surrounds the blue waters 
of the Ismidt Gulf. Several of these 
merry-makers enliven the passing hours 
with music and dancing, to the delight of a 
numerous audience, while a second ever- 
changing but never-dispersing audience is 
gathered around the bicycle. The ver- 
bal comments and Solomon-like opinions, 


given in expressive pantomime, of this lat- 
ter garrulous gathering concerning the ma- 
chine and myself, I can of course but partly 
understand; but occasionally some wise- 
acre suddenly becomes inflated with the 
idea that he has succeeded in unraveling 
the knotty problem, and forthwith proceeds 
to explain for the edification of his fellow- 
passengers the modus operandi of riding 
it, supplementing his words by the most 
extraordinary gestures. The audience is 
usually very attentive and highly interested 
in these explanations, and may be consid- 
erably enlightened by their self-constituted 
tutors, whose sole advantage over their audi- 
tors, so far as bicycles are concerned, con- 
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sists simply in a belief in the superiority of 
their own particular powers of penetration. 
But to the only person aboard the steamer 
who really does know anything at all about 
the subject, the chief end of their exposition 
seems to be gained when they have duly 
impressed upon the minds of their hearers 
that the bicycle is to ride on, and _ that it 
goes at a rate of speed quite beyond the 
comprehension of their —the auditors’ — 
minds; “Bin, d¢n, bin! Chu, chu, chu! 
Flaidi, haidi, hatdi!” being repeated with 
a vehemence that is intended to impress 
upon them little less than flying-Dutchman 
speed. 

The deck of a Constantinople steamer 
affords splendid opportunity for character 
study, and the Ismidt packet is no excep- 
tion; nearly every person aboard has some 
characteristic, peculiar, and distinct from 
any of the others. At intervals of about 
fifteen minutes a couple of Armenians, 
bare-footed, bare-legged, and _ ragged, 
clamber with much difficulty and scraping 
of shins over a large pile of empty chicken- 
crates to visit one particular crate. Their 
collective baggage consists of a thin, half- 
grown chicken tied by both feet to a 
small bag of barley, which is to prepare it 
for the useful but inglorious end of all 
chickendom. ‘They have imprisoned their 
unhappy charge in a crate that is most dif- 
ficult to get at. Why they didn’t put it in 
one of the nearer crates, what their object 
is in climbing up to visit it so frequently, 
and why they always go together, are 
problems of the knottiest kind. A far less 
difficult riddle is the case of a middle-aged 
man, whose costume and avocation explain 
nothing, save that he is not an Osmanli. 
He is a passenger homeward bound to one 
of the coast villages, and he constantly cir- 
culates among the crowd with a basket of 
water-melons, which he has brought aboard 
‘on spec,” to vend among his fellow-pas- 
sengers, hoping thereby to gain sufficient 
to defray the cost of his passage. Seated 
on whatever they can find to perch upon, 
near the canvas partition, all unmoved by 
the gay and stirring scenes before them, is 
a group of Mussulman pilgrims from some 
interior town, returning from a pilgrimage 
to Stamboul, — fine-looking Osmanli gray- 
beards, whose haughty reserve not even 
the bicycle is able to completely overcome, 
although it proves more efficacious in sub- 
duing it and waking them out of their 
habitual contemplative attitude than any- 
thing else aboard. Two of these men are 
of magnificent physique ; their black eyes, 
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rather full lips, and swarthy skins betray 
Arab blood. In addition to the long dag- 
gers and antiquated pistols so universally 
worn in the Orient, they are armed with 
fine, large, pearl-handled revolvers, and they 
sit cross-legged, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette in silent meditation, paying no 
heed even to the merry music and _ the 
dancing of the Greeks. At Jelova, the 
first village the steamer halts at, a couple 
of zaptichs come aboard with two prisoners 
whom they are conveying to Ismidt. These 
men are lower-class criminals, and_ their 
wretched appearance betrays the utter ab- 
sence of hygienic considerations on the 
part of the Turkish prison authorities ; 
they evidently have had no cause to com- 
plain of any harsh measures for the enforce- 
ment of personal cleanliness. Their 
foot-gear consists of pieces of rawhide, 
fastened on with odds and ends of string ; 
and pieces of coarse sacking tacked on to 
what were once clothes barely suffice to 
cover their nakedness ; bare-headed, — their 
bushy hair has not for months felt the 
smoothing influence of a comb, and their 
hands and faces look as if they had just 
endured a seven-years’ famine of soap and 
water. ‘This latter feature is a sure sign 
that they are not Turks, for prisoners are 
most likely allowed full liberty to keep 
themselves clean, anda Turk would at 
least have come out into the world with a 
clean face. The zaftiehs squat down to- 
gether and smoke cigarettes, and allow 
their charges full liberty to roam whereso- 
ever they will while on board, and the two 
prisoners, to all appearances _ perfectly 
oblivious of their rags, filth, and the deg- 
radation of their position, mingle freely 
with the passengers; and, as they move 
about, asking and answering questions, I 
look in vain among the latter for any sign 
of the spirit of social Pharisaism that in a 
Western crowd would have kept them at a 
distance. Both these men have every ap- 
pearance of being the lowest of criminals, 
— men capable of any deed in the calendar 
within their mental and physical capaci- 
ties; they may even be members of the 
very gang I am taking this steamer to 
avoid ; but nobody seems to either pity or 
condemn them; everybody acts towards 
them precisely as they act towards, each 
other. Perhaps in no other country in the 
world does this social and moral apathy 
obtain among the masses to such a degree 
as in down-trodden Turkey. 

While we lie to for a few minutes to dis- 
embark passengers at the village where 
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the before-mentioned wedding festivities 
are in progress, four of the seven impertur- 
bable Osmanlis actually arise from the one 
position they have occupied unmoved since 
coming aboard, and follow me to the fore- 
deck, in order to be present while I 
explain the workings and mechanism of 
the bicycle t> some Armenian students of 
Roberts College, who can speak a certain 
amount of English. Having listened to 
my explanations without understanding a 
word, and, without condescending to ques- 
tionthe Armenians, they survey the machine 
some minutes in silence and then return 


ing-time, which, for Turkey, is quite com- 
mendable promptness, and the distance is 
but seventy-five miles, we call at a number 
of villages ex route, and it is 6 P.M. when 
we tie up at the Ismidt wharf. 

‘¢ Five piastres, Effendi,” says the ticket- 
collector, as, after waiting till the crowd 
has passed the gang-plank, I follow with 
the bicycle and hand him my ticket. 

** What are the five piastres for?’’ I ask. 
For answer, he points to my wheel. 

*¢ Baggage,” I explain. 

‘¢ Baggage yoke, cargo,”’ he replies ; and 
I have to pay it. The fact is, that, never 





"gees onthe Steamer; 


to their former positions, their cigarettes, 
and their meditations, paying not the 
slightest heed to several cazgue loads of 
Greek merry-makers who have rowed out 
to meet the new arrivals, and are paddling 
around the steamer, filling the air with 
music. Finding that there is some one 
aboard that can converse with me, the 
Greeks, desirous of seeing the bicycle in 
action, and of introducing a novelty into 
the festivities of the evening, ask me to 
come ashore and be their guest until the 
arrival of the next Ismidt boat,—a matter 
of three days. Offer declined with thanks, 
but not without reluctance, for these Greek 
merry-makings are well worth seeing. 

The Ismidt packet, like everything else 
in Turkey, moves at a snail’s pace, and 
although we got under way in something 
less than an hour after the advertised start- 


having seen a bicycle before, he don’t 
know whether it is cargo or baggage; but 
whenever a Turkish official has no prece- 
dent to follow, he takes care to be on the 
right side in case there is any money to be 
collected ; otherwise he is not apt to be so 
particular. This is, however, rather a 
matter of private concern than of zealous- 
ness in the performance of his official 
duties ; the possibilities of peculation are 
ever before him. While satisfying the 
claim of the ticket-collector a deck-haad 
comes forward, and pointing to the bicycle, 
blandly asks me for dacksheesh. He asks 
not because he has put a finger to the 
machine, or been asked to do so, but, being 
a thoughtful, far-sighted youth, he is look- 
ing out for the future. The bicycle is 
something he never saw on his boat before ; 
but the idea that these things may now 
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become common among the passengers 
wanders through his mind, and that the 
obtaining dacksheesh on this particular 
occasion will establish a precedent that 
may be very handy hereafter, so he makes 
a most respectful salaam, calls me ‘ Bey 
Effendi,” and smilingly requests two pias- 
tres backsheesh. After him comes the 
passport officer, who, besides the ¢eskaré 
for myself, demands a special passport for 
the machine. He likewise is in a puzzle 
(it don’t take much, by the by, to puzzle 
the brains of a Turkish official), because 
the bicycle is something he has had no 
previous dealings with; but as this isa 
matter in which finances play no legiti- 
mate part,—though probably his demand 
for a passport is made for no other purpose 
than that of getting dacksheesh —a vigorous 
protest, backed up by the unanimous, and 
most certainly vociferous, support of a 
crowd of wharf loafers, and my fellow- 
passengers, who, having disembarked, are 
wating patiently for me to come and ride 
down the street, either overrules or over- 
awes the officer and secures my relief. 
Impatient at consuming a whole day in 
reaching Ismidt, I have been thinking of 
taking to the road immediately upon land- 
ing, and continuing till dark, taking my 
chances of reaching some suitable stopping- 
place for the night. But the good people 
of Ismidt raise their voices in protest 
against what they professedly regard as a 
rash and dangerous proposition. As I 
evince a disposition to over-ride their well- 
meant interference and pull out, they hur- 
riedly send for a Frenchman, who can 
speak sufficient English to make himself 
intelligible. Speaking for himself, and 
acting as interpreter in echoing the words 
and sentiments of the others, the French- 
man straightway warns me not to start into 
the interior so late in the day, and run the 
risk of getting benighted in the brush: for 
‘* Much very bad people, very bad people! 
are between Ismidt and Angora; Circas- 
sians plenty,” he says, adding, that the 
worst characters are near Ismidt, and that 
the nearer I get to Angora the better I 
shall find the people. As by this time the 
sun is already setting behind the hills, I 
conclude that an early start in the morning 
will, after all, be the most sensible course. 

During the last Russo-Turkish war 
thousands of Circassian refugees migrated 
to this part of Asia Minor. Having a 
restless, roving disposition, that unfits them 
for the laborious and uneventful life of a 
husbandman, many of them remain even to 


the present day loafers about the villages, 
maintaining themselves nobody seems to 
know how. The belief appears to be 
unanimous, however, that they are capable 
of any deviltry under the sun, and that, 
while their great specialty and favorite occu- 
pation is stealing horses, if this becomes 
slack or unprofitable, or even for the sake 
of a little pleasant variety, these freebooters 
from the oe have no hesitation about 
turning highwaymen whenever a tempting 
occasion offers. All sorts of advice about 
the best way to avoid being robbed is vol- 
unteered by the people of Ismidt. My 
watch chain, L.A.W. badge, and every- 
thing that appears of any value, they tell 
me, must be kept strictly out of sight, so as 
not to excite the latent cupidity of such 
Circassians as I meet on the road or in the 
villages. Some advocate the plan of 
adorning my coat with Turkish official 
buttons, shoulder-straps, and trappings, to 
make myself look like a government offi- 
cer; others think it would be best to rig 
myself up as a full-blown zaftzeh, with 
whom, of course, neither Circassian nor 
any other guilty. person would attempt to 
interfere. To these latter suggestions I 
point out that, while they are very good, 
especially the zap~tieh idea, so far as 
warding off Circassians is concerned, my 
adoption of a uniform would most certainly 
get me into hot water with the military 
authorities of every town and _ village, 
owing to my ignorance of the vernacular, 
and cause me nv end of vexatious delay. 
To this the quickwitted Frenchman 
replies by at once offering to go with me 
to the resident pasha, explain the matter to 
him, and get aletter permitting me to wear 
the uniform ; which offer I gently but firmly 
decline, being secretly of the opinion that 
these excessive precautions are all unnec- 
essary. From the time I left Hungary I 
have been warned so persistently of danger 
ahead, and have so far met nothing really 
dangerous, that I am getting skeptical 
about there being anything like the risk 
people seem to think, Without being 
blind to the fact that there is a certain 
amount of danger in traveling alone through 
a country where it is the universal custom 
either to travel in company or to take a 
guard, I feel quite confident that the 
extreme novelty of my conveyance will 
make so profound an impression on the 
Asiatic mind that even did they know that 
my buttons are gold coins of the realm 
they would hesitate seriously to molest me. 
From past observations among people see- 
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ing the bicycle ridden for the first time, I 
believe that with a hundred yards of 
smooth road it is quite possible for a cycler 
to ride his way into the good graces of the 
worst freebooter in Asia. 

Having decided to remain here over- 
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compounds, the nature of which will ap- 
pear as they enter into my daily experi- 
ences. In deference to the limited knowledge 
of each other’s language possessed by my- 
self and the proprietor, | am invited into 
the cook-house, and permitted to take a 








night, I seek the accommodation of a 
rudely comfortable hotel, kept by an 
Armenian, where, at the supper-table, I 
am first made acquainted with the Asiatic 
dish called ** BzZlau,” that is destined to 
form no inconsiderable part of my daily 
bill of fare for several weeks. P2J/au is a 
dish that is met with in one disguise or 
another all over Asia. With a foundation 
of boiled rice, it receives a variety of other 











peep at the contents of several different 
pots and kettles simmering over a slow 
fire in a sort of brick trench, to point out 
to the waiter such dishes as I think I shall 
like. Failing to find among the assort- 
ment any familiar acquaintances, I try the 
piliau, and find it quite palatable, pre- 
ferring it to anythingelse the house affords. 

Our friend the Frenchman is quite de- 
lighted at the advent of a bicycle in Ismidt, 
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for in his younger days, he tells me with 
much enthusiasm, he used to be somewhat 
partial to whirling wheels himself; and 
when he first came here from France, 
some eighteen years ago, he actually 
brought with him a bone-shaker, with 
which, for the first summer, he was wont 
to surprise natives. This relic of by- 
gone days has been stowed away among a 
lot of old traps ever since, all but forgot- 
ten; but the appearance of a mounted 
wheelman recalls it to memory, and this 
evening, in honor of my visit, it is brought 
once more to light, its past history ex- 
plained by its owner, and its merits and 
demerits as a vehicle in comparison with 
my bicycle duly discussed. The bone- 
shaker has wheels heavy enough for a 
dog-cart; the saddle is nearly all gnawed 
away by mice, and it presents altogether 
so antiquated an appearance that it seems 
a relic rather of a past century than of a 
past decade. Its owner essays to take a 
ride on it; but the best he can do is to 
wabble around a vacant space in front of 
the hotel, the awkward motions of the old 
bone-shaker affording intense amusement 
to the crowd. After supper this chatty 
and entertaining gentleman brings his wife, 
a rotund, motherly-looking person, to see 
the bicycle; she is a Levantine Greek, 
and besides her own “éngua franca, her 
husband has improved her education to 
the extent of a smattering of rather mis- 
leading English. Desiring to be compli- 
mentary in return for my riding back and 
forth a few times for her special benefit, 
the lady comes forward as I dismount, and 
smiling complacently upon me, remarks: 
** How very grateful you ride, monsieur !” 
and her husband and tutor, desiring also 
to say something complimentary, echoes 
** Much grateful, — very.” 

The Greeks seem to be the life and 
poetry of these sea-coast places on the 
Ismidt gulf. My hotel faces the water ; 
and for hours after dark a_ half-dozen 
caigue loads of serenaders are paddling 
about in front of the town, making quite 


an entertaining concert in the silence of 
the night, the pleasing eflect being height- 
ened by the well-known softening influence 
of the water, and not a little enhanced by 
rockets and Roman candles. 

Earlier in the evening, while taking a 
look at Ismidt and the surrounding scen- 
ery, in company with a few sociable natives, 
who point out beauty spots in the surround- 
ing landscape with no little enthusiasm, I 
am impressed with the extreme loveliness 
of the situation. The town itself, now a 
place of 13,000 inhabitants, is the Nicode- 
mia of the ancients. It is built in the form 
of a crescent, facing the sea; the houses, 
many of them painted white, are terraced 
upon the slopes of the green hills, whose 
sides and summits are clothed with verdure, 
and whose bases are laved by the blue 
waves of the gulf, which here, at the upper 
extremity, narrows to about a mile and a 
half in width ; white villages dot the green 
mountain slopes on the opposite shore, 
prominent among them being the Arme- 
nian town of Bahgjadjik, where for a num- 
ber of years has been established an Amer- 
ican missionary school, a branch, I think, 
of Roberts College. Every mile of visible 
country, whether gently sloping or more 
rugged and imposing, is green with*luxu- 
riant vegetation, and the waters of the gulf 
are of that deep-blue color peculiar to 
mountain-locked inlets; the bright, green 
hills, the dancing blue waters, and the white- 
painted villages combine to make a scene 
so lovely in the chastened light of early 
eventide, that, after the Bosphorus, I think 
I never saw a place more beautiful! Be- 
sides the loveliness of the situation, the 
little mountain-sheltered inlet makes an 
excellent anchorage for shipping, and dur- 
ing the late war, at the well-remembered 
crisis when the Russian armies were bear- 
ing down on Constantinople and the British 
fleet received the famous order to pass 
through the Dardanelles with or without 
the Sultan’s permission, the head-waters of 
the Ismidt gulf became, for several months, 
the rendezvous of the ships. 


[To be continued.] 
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LACROSSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY J. A. HODGE, JR. 


” N the year 1863 there 
was no lacrosse club of 
white players in Cana- 
da. To-day almost 
every town and village 
in the Dominion con- 
tains its junior and 
senior clubs. 

In 1878 there were not more 
than six or seven clubs in the 
United States. At the close of 
1885 there were upwards of one 
hundred and fifty. In and 
around New York there are twelve or 
more clubs; in and about Boston, from 
twenty-five to thirty. 

This growth has been thus rapid not- 
withstanding the fact that lacrosse is but 
an adopted child of the English race, and 
finds favored rivals among the very numer- 
ous national progeny of sports which that 
most athletic of all civilized races has 
cherished and developed for centuries. 
Many of them are as old as the race itself. 
That it has so suddenly grown into favor 
in Canada, out-rivaling cricket and foot- 
ball, and at last is acknowledged as the 
national sport, is a noteworthy and unique 
fact in the history of out-door games. 

Tennis is older than the English Nor- 
mans, for they introduced it into Britain. 
The origin of foot-ball is lost in the woods 
of Germany, where rough-and-tumble 
games, with a blown-up bladder for a ball, 





were the sport of our sturdy ancestors. 
Base-ball is the result of a gradual develop- 
ment of the hand-ball played by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in the natatorium and 
gymnasium. Almost every step in its 
development can be traced until we reach 
its climax in that most wonderful of games 
daily played upon the diamonds of our 
professional clubs. Cricket is brother to 
base-ball, for it has the same progenitors. 
But lacrosse has no such pedigree, no 
such aristocratic ancestors. It is the off 
spring of the American savage. It was 
born and bred upon the plains of the South 
and West, cherished-and nurtured by a 
race of barbarous but most truly profes- 
sional sportsmen, men who not only 
sported to live,—which is our definition 
of ‘* professionals,”— but who lived to 
sport. The Indians rivaled their English 
neighbors in the variety of their recrea- 
tions. Everything from the English re- 
gattas and horse-races to their games of 
hocky and hand-ball had its’ counterpart in 
the canoe contest, the foot and horse race, 
the wrestling combat, the weird dances 
and warlike evolutions about the camp-fire, 
and the great games of baggataway upon 
the broad plains. Hunting and fishing, 
bird and rabbit trapping, archery and a 
dozen other sports are common to the 
American savage and all other races. 
Baggataway, our modern lacrosse, is 
perhaps the only sport peculiar to the Indi- 


























A SIOUX PLAYER. 


an that we have inherited from him. This 
game of ball, in which, oftentimes, eight 
hundred or a thousand Indians would com- 
pete at once, was to the dusky warrior what 
foot-ball is said to have ever been to the 
English officer and soldier, — the training- 
school for war. 

A modern lacrosse player would 
scarcely recognize his game in the origi- 
nal baggataway. Even the implements 
of play were very different. The stick, 
or lacrosse, as it was afterwards called, 
from the French word meaning bat, was 
like a tennis-racket, with an elongated 
handle, a very small head, and with a 
net-work loosely instead of tightly strung. 
The stick was between three and four 
feet long, and the loop cortaining the 
net-work scarcely four inches in its long- 
est diameter. Among the Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Shawnees two sticks were 
used, one carried in each hand. The 
ball was caught between the sticks, and 
then thrown by whirling them around 
the head, ending the motion with a jerk, 
just as they were separated, freeing the 
ball. Very long throws were of course 
impossible. Among most, if not among 
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all, of the Northern nations but one stick 
was used, in the handling of which greater 
skill was undoubtedly required. 

The ball was made of deer-skin stuffed 
tight with wool, or was carved out of wood. 
The goals were variously devised, but or- 
dinarily consisted of two posts six feet 
apart, and twenty-five feet high, with a 
cross-bar at the top. The ball was to pass 
beneath the latter and between the former. 
The goals were placed from an eighth to a 
quarter a mile apart. 

Mr. Catlin has described games wit- 
nessed by him while among the Choctaws. 
Reproductions from his book,’ now out of 
press, illustrate the mé/ée at different stages 
of the play. The game was a mock, almost 
areal, battle. When the game was nota 
contest between two tribes or villages, 
sides were chosen by a pair of chiefs alter- 
nately selecting their players, just as boys 
choose up sides for a game of base-ball to- 
day. This was done months previous to 
the match, and must have taken much time 
when there were eight or nine hundred on a 
side. ‘ 

During the entire night previous to the 
match the players, equipped and dressed, 
or, more properly or improperly, undressed, 
for the game, circled in a weird sort of _a 
dance about their respective goal-posts, 
which towered far above their heads. 


1 North American Indians, with letters and notes written 
during eight years of travel and adventure among the wild- 
est and most remarkable tribes now existing, with three 
hundred and sixty engravings from the author’s original 
paintings, by George Catlin. London: Henry G. Bohn, 
1850. 
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‘Thus, with short half-hour intervals for 
rest and talk, the night was spent in jump- 
ing and dancing, in howling, and praying 
for victory on the morrow, — not the pre- 
cise method followed by the white players 
of the same noble game to-day in prepar- 
ing themselves for a severe contest. Bets 
were made on the game, and stakeholders 
appointed, who stood guard, as seen in the 
cut, over what had been staked upon the 
issue of the match. Blankets, knives, 
weapons of the hunt and of war, house- 
hold utensils, dogs and horses, changed 
hands on such occasions. The squaws 
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aided by the quaint drawings from Mr. 
Catlin’s pictures, to conceive of the stam- 
pede made by hundreds of Indian braves, 
painted, and decorated with horses’ manes 
and with long feathers. They all rushed 
for the single ball, and each half of the 
combatants sought to propel it by means of 
their short-netted sticks towards one or 
other of the goals. If in descending it was 
not caught in one of the innumerable sticks 
held up to receive it, and so fell to the 
ground, the scene must have been in- 
describable. Such a scrimmage, lasting 
sometimes for an hour, and accompanied 
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PREPARATION FOR A GAME OF BAGGATAWAY. 


befriended the respective sides of their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, or sweethearts, 
and stood in long rows down the middle 
of the field singing and encouraging the 
shouting companies of braves. In the 
center sat the medicine-men, smoking 
their pipes and ruminating upon the 
arduous duties of refereeing and umpiring 
which awaited them. 

The game began soon after sunrise, as 
soon, indeed, as it was light enough to see 
the ball; for with the Indians in the early 
times, not five but a hundred goals must be 
obtained by one side before the contest was 
decided. 

It must be left to the reader’s imagination, 


with incessant tussles and outright fights 
between individuals, was undoubtedly 
amusing, — but chiefly so to those outside 
of it. To find the ball amid the struggling 
crowd and the stifling clouds of dust was 
impossible ; but at last by some chance it 
would be kicked or knocked out of the 
mélée, and go bounding off in an unexpected 
direction. As soon as the crowd realized 
that it was no longer amongst them, the 
game would proceed amid a general stam- 
pede. . 

To dimly realize such a game let us 
imagine a foot-ball contest between Prince- 
ton and Yale in which all the students of 
both colleges take active part, not alone as 
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spectators in shouting and cheering, but as 
combatants in kicking the ball, and in strug- 
gling in an indiscriminate tussle. To com- 
plete the parallel let the play begin atsunrise 
and continue until sunset, or even into the 
next day, until a hundred goals have been 
obtained by one side, and arm each student 
with a stick the size of a cane! 

The din made by the clashing sticks and 
yelling Indians was like to a savage war- 
dance or an actual battle. There was skill 
in the game, too, as well as reckless daring 
and indiscriminate fighting. A swift run- 
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child of the savage is to-day the most 
beautiful of all our English games, for it 
exhibits the athlete at his best, giving op- 
portunity for all his grace and speed, all his 
skill and jizesse, all his muscle and nerve, 
all his energy and pluck, all his endurance 
and bottom. It further, unlike tennis, is a 
game of warlike mancuvre; for twelve 
men play ona side, and must obey one head, 
and follow one concerted plan of action. 
Its future seems assured, from its intrin- 
sic merits, from its remarkable spread and 
popularity, and from the opportunities that 














SQUAWS PLAYING BALL, 


ner deftly catching the ball in the pocket 
of his stick would circle a struggling 
crowd and toss it close to the goal, where 
the contest would be desperate until some 
tall brave, by an accurate throw, sent the 
ball through the goal above all their heads. 


The game soon began to develop. 
Many noted players belonged to each 
tribe. Games came to be arranged be- 
tween small and select parties of these, and 
so out of the barbaric baggataway of the 
American Indian was evolved our modern 
lacrosse, with its twelve players on a side, 
its goals but six feet high, its long-netted 
crosses, and its hard-rubber ball. This 


it offers to athletes of every build and of 
all ages. In this last mentioned respect it 
possesses advantages over base-ball and 
foot-ball. 

Lacrosse has played its part in history. 
The intense interest excited by a well- 
played game is most sadly illustrated in 
the Indian massacre at Michilmackinac, on 
the Mackinaw Straits, during Pontiac’s 
war. The entire garrison stood watching 
the Indians play their baggataway, or la- 
crosse, and in their interest forgot prudence, 
and did not notice that the play was being 
constantly carried nearer the fort. At last, 
after four hours’ play, it was thrown, as if 
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FACING THE BALL. 


by accident, over the stockade, and amid 
the excited cheering of the garrison, was 
followed by the players. The athletes, 
seizing concealed tomahawks, suddenly be- 
came warriors. They killed several of 
the officers and men and took the rest of 
the garrison and all the English traders 
prisoners. 

A game of ball was sometimes played by 
the Indian women, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the men. Two balls were used, 
united by a string about two feet long, and 
these were propelled by a pair of straight 
sticks without netting. The game thus 


played was a sort of farcical lacrosse. 
The growth of lacrosse in the United 
States, as already indicated, has been most 


rapid. In 1863 two teams of St. Regis 
Indians visited New York and played a 
series of games on the old Capotoline 
grounds in Brooklyn. No clubs seem to 
have been formed as a result of this visit. 
It was a similar visit in 1877 to England that 
started the game there. About 1867 a few 
Canadian residents of New York and 
Brooklyn organized a club, which after- 
wards divided into the Manhattans and 
Knickerbockers, one being composed of 
New Yorkers, the other of Brooklynites. 
These clubs disbanded after two seasons, 
and this attempt to introduce the game 
failed. In 1869 a club was organized in 
Troy, which was called the Mohawks, and 
which was ambitious enough to make a 
trip through Canada. They were all 
United States players, with the exception 
of their Canadian captain, and were of 
course badly defeated; but they learned 
much lacrosse in the course of their tour. 
Unfortunately the club disbanded the next 
year. In 1870 the Torontos visited New 
York and played a few exhibition games. 
In 1871 the Shamrocks, the then champions 
of Canada, played matches with the famous 
Caughnawaga Indians, who accompanied 
them. They visited Saratoga, Troy, New 
York, and Brooklyn. 


From 1871 to 1877 there was no la- 
crosse game played in the State of New 
York, as far as the writer can learn. But 
in the latter year a few Canadians resid- 
ing in Brooklyn and New York, revived 
the game by organizing a club called the 
Ravenswood. This club, following the 
example of its predecessor, divided, and 
the present New York Lacrosse Club was 
formed, which at that time was composed 
entirely of members of the New York 
Athletic Club. It included such well- 
known athletes as Merritt, the Lamar- 
tagnes, Hammond, Laton, Ficken, and 
others. During the same season the Park 
Lacrosse Club of Brooklyn, the New York 
University Club, and a few clubs in E]l- 
mira, N.Y., and Bradford, Pa., were 
organized. A tournament was held in 
Gilmore’s garden, the entries being the 
Ravenswood, Elmira, and Caughnawaga 
Clubs. The first-mentioned won _ the 
championship and the cup. 

In the spring of 1878 two ex-members 
of the Montreal and Shamrock teams or- 
ganized a lacrosse club in the Boston 
Union Athletic Club. They won a game 
on Boston Common against the Ravens- 
wood Club on the Fourth of July. In this 
year a tournament was held.in Newport, 
at which the Ravenswood Club defeated 
the Boston Union and New York Clubs. 

In 1879 Mr. J. R. Flannery, of the 
Union Club, came to New York and 
organized the present United States Ama- 
teur Lacrosse Association, with a member- 
ship of six clubs. In 1881 lacrosse was 
introduced into Harvard, and the following 
year sticks began to be clumsily wielded 
on the Princeton campus. Several years 
before, clubs began to be organized in Bal- 
timore, where lacrosse has obtained a firm 
footing in popular favor. 

In 1878 the Westchester Polo Club of 
New York gave a handsome silver cup, to 
be won by that club winning the most 
games in three years. Under this arrange- 











A SCRIMMAGE IN FRONT OF GOAL. 


ment it became the property of the New 
York Lacrosse Club in 1881. They gave 
it to the National Association making it a 
perpetual championship cup. In the spring 
of 1882 the Louisville Club won it and car- 
ried it West with them. They held it about 
a year, when it was won by the Calumet 
Club of Chicago, and in 1884 the St. Paul’s 
Club cz yptured : and carried it to the western 
bank of the Mississippi, the most ancient 
home of Lacrosse. 

In 1881 Mr. Oelrichs offered a cup to 
be played for in anannual tournament. In 
1881 and 1882 it was won by New York, 
in 1883 by Harvard, in 1884 the New York 
Club again won it, and last year Harvard 
captured it a second time. 

Lacrosse began to get a footing in the 
West only three years ago, but with char- 
acteristic Western push, forty or fifty 
clubs have already been organized. 

The figures for 1885 have already been 
given. Lately clubs have been formed in 


California, and a State Association organ- 
ized. There are clubs in Cleveland, Mil- 
Valley City, 


waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, 
Pullman, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Lacrosse (Wis.), and 
other Western cities. In 
many of the above-named 
places there are two or 
more clubs, and there are 
few prominent Western 
cities which are without a 
lacrosse organization of 
some sort. 

Among the colleges la- 
crosse has a few enthusi- 
astic players. The College 
Association was formed in 
1882, and on the roll were 
Harvard, Princeton, and 
Columbia. Harvard won 
the championship. In the 
fall Yale organized a team, 


lost two games at Princeton, a 


rab os e _ va Me 


and played a tie with the 
University of New York. 
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In 1883 Yale and New York University 
were admitted, and, of the six colleges in 
the Association, three tied for first place, — 
Harvard beating Princeton, Princeton win- 
ning her game over Yale, and Harvard 
finally losing to Yale. In 1884 Columbia 
retired her team. Princeton won all her 
games, and was declared champion. The 
next year Yale retired from the Association. 
Last spring (for the spring is the college 
lacrosse season) Harvard won the champi- 
onship flags. 

To Harvard belongs the honor of bring- 
ing lacrosse into notice in the American 
college world, as well as cricket, and Rug- 
by foot ball. 

Junior clubs did not begin to be formed 
until the season of 1884, but at the close 
of that year there were between seventy 
and eighty. 

One of the most successful European 
trips ever taken by athletes from the 
United States was that made by the Amer- 
ican Lacrosse Team of 1884. Mr. Erastus 
Winans and Mr. Hermann Oelrichs in- 
dorsed the scheme, which had been matur- 
ing for two years, under the efficient 
management of Mr. Herbert H. Balch. 
On May 3 the team set sail in the steam- 
ship Austral. Each of the prominent 
Eastern clubs was represented. From the 
New York Club, the originator of the trip, 
came Mr. David Brown and Mr. H. H. 
Balch, the latter being elected captain. 
The rest of the team was made up as fol- 
lows: C. E. Nichols of Harvard; J. A. 
Hodge, Jr., H. W. Hall, and S. J. Poe 
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A POOR “ CHECK.” 


of Princeton; E. P. Cottle of Yale; W. 
A. Davis, S. B. Johnston, and J. K. Simp- 
son of the Boston Club; J. A. Stuart of 
Chicago; Henry G. Penniman of Balti- 
more, and F. S. Wheelerand J. C. Gerndt 
of the University of New York. 

The first goal of the first game was the 
only one lost in England by the team, and 
no game was lost on English soil, although 
one resulted in a tie. In Ireland the 
team met worthier rivals, and in the last 
game succumbed to their opponents. 

The proverbial English weather had 
crowded the engagements of two weeks 
into one. A banquet in London and one 
in Belfast were both given within this same 
week, and the journey was made between 
London and Belfast. So after winning a 
game against an all-Irish team on June 13, 
by a score of 5 to 3, they were defeated by 
what was virtually the same team by the 
same score. A schedule of the games 
tells the story concisely : — 
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A SCIENTIFIC *f BODY-CHECK.” 


May 20, at Rock Ferry, v. Cheshire: 3 to I. 

May 22, at Manchester, v. Lancaster County: 4 
to o. 

May 24, at Manchester, v. North of England: 5 
to Oo. 

May 27, at Sheffield, v. Yorkshire: 8 to o. 

May 30, at Nottingham, v. Notts County: 7 to o. 

June 4, at Hurghlingham, wv. South of England: 
7 too. 

June g, at Cambridge, v. University: 6 to o. 

June 10, at Colford Bridge, v. All-England: 2 to o. 

June 11, at Wanstead, v. Middlesex: 0 to o. 

June 13, at Belfast, v. All-Ireland: 5 to 3. 

June 14, at Belfast, v. United Kingdom: 3 to 5. 


Total goals won, 60 ; lost, 9. 


A New York gentleman gave the team 
a banquet in London on the evening of the 
oth of June, at which James Russell 
Lowell, the American minister, presided. 
The Conservative Club in Belfast enter- 
tained the Americans and a large number 
of distinguished guests on the evening of 
the 13th. The team returned with the 
pleasantest remembrances of their trip, and 
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THROW, NUMBER II. 


especially of their Irish experiences. They 
played the veteran Canadian team from 
Toronto on their return, but could prove 
no match for the Canadians. They learn 
the game as the Americans learn base-ball, 
almost before they leave the nursery. 

It is hoped that a team of Irish gentle- 
men will visit the United States and Can- 
ada within the next two years. It is 
probable that a team from the United 
States will make a short tour in the 
Dominion. 

The Canadian Indians claim the distinc- 
tion of having introduced the lacrosse stick 
as at present used, and their claim seems 
well founded. Its manifold advantages 
can be seen at a single glance. Grace was 
added to the game, long throwing be- 
came a possibility, and in addition to 
the short jerk a wide sweep, starting 
the ball from the pocket, and swiftly 
sending it to the end of the stick, made 
throwing an art in itself. 

As yet there are in the United States 
but few players and far fewer teams 
who can play a really scientific game 
of lacrosse. <A lack of thoroughness — 
a genuine American vice —is every- 
where manifest. Enthusiasm, pluck, 
and energy added to a Yankee aptitude 
to learn, have done more than their 
share in placing the game where it 
stands to-day. We have learned the 
game better and quicker than the Eng- 
lishman, and as well and almost as 
quickly as the Irishman; but there is 
danger that future progress will be slow, 
although there is abundant need of im- 
provement. The time has come for _ 
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Teutonic thoroughness and ac- 
curacy in detail. Players must 
not be satisfied if they can throw 
from one or two positions and 
‘catch or dodge after one particu- 
lar fashion. They must be will- 
ing to practice long at every 
throw, at catches on all sides of 
the body, and at dodges and 
‘*checks” of every conceivable 


combination. In ‘ body-check- 
ing” alone has the American 


player fairly rivalled the Cana- 
dian, altogether distancing the 
Englishman. <A true ‘ body- 
check” is one which prevents a 
dodge or throw by completely 
stopping the progress of the 
player having the ball. There 
are comparatively few players in 
the United States who can really 
throw well for all distances, both under 
and over hand, and very few who can 
throw and catch with accuracy upon either 
side. It is this lack of rounded, complete 
development that enables Canadians and 
Indians to make such play-work of win- 
ning their games with us. 

Base-ball has proved what the American 
is capable of in this matter of exact thor- 
oughness; but it has been accomplished 
by the strict discipline of professionalism. 
May similar aid be long wanting lacrosse ! 
Discipline and practice must be enforced 
by the amateur’s devotion to his sport, 
which is as yet wholly his. Players are 
now numerous enough to make almost 
any team independent of fractious mem- 
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THROW, NUMBER IV. 


bers. With unquestioned authority in each 
team, and with persistent practice on the 
part of players to improve in every direc- 
tion, a few seasons could make some of our 
clubs fit rivals of our brothers ‘‘ over the 
line.” 

A few hints are given in the accompany- 
ing engravings of some seven or eight 
passes and throws that every player could 
master. A few words are necessary with 
each. 

I. This presents the best method of mak- 
ing a short pass of twenty-five yards and 
under. The ball should be near the end 
of the netting. The left hand remains 
almost stationary, and a short, quick jerk 
with the right hand will promptly and un- 
expectedly send the ball in almost any 


att wei. . 










direction. The pass is best made when 
your opponent is quite close upon you; 
and if you look one way and _ throw 
another he will be sure to be deceived. 
The pass may be on the ground, over his 
head, or on either side, and may be swift 
or slow, and much longer than one would 
suppose possible. 

Il. Short and long throws, high and low 
shots may be made from this position. The 
nails of the right hand are turned up and 
those of the left hand down. The stick is 
held over the right shoulder and the ball is in 
the pocket. No playercan afford toneglect 
this throw. For two years it took the 
prize for long-throwing in the United 
States, and has the advantage of being the 
most accurate throw for both long defen- 
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THROW, NUMBER VI. 
(First position.) 


sive throws, and for swift shots at goal. 
The initial and final positions are both rep- 
resented. 

III. This is a far less important throw. 
It is similar to the last described except 
that it is made over the left shoulder. It 
necessitates a change of hands, for the 
right hand now grasps the end of the stick. 
It takes therefore several extra motions to 
get into position, unless the ball has been 
caught or picked up with the hands in this 
inverted position. The throw should be 
mastered, but after, rather than before, IT. is 
-learned. 

IV. The first and last positions of the 
under-hand throw for long distances are 
here given. This throw is altogether too 
popular. Some players can make no other 
well. From this position it is easy to 
make a long throw, but difficult to make 
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THROW, NUMBER VI. 
(Second position.) 


an accurate one. Players too often forget 
that a short accurate pass is in nine cases 
out of ten more effective, 
and places the ball better 
than ever so long a throw. 
This position possesses one 
advantage: it places your 
body between your oppo- 
enent and the ball, and so 
enables a long sweep to be 
made before he can inter- 
fere with your stick. If 
near your own goal, and 
closely pressed, it is prefer- 
able to II., unless you are 
an expert dodger. It is 
chiefly useful when made 
from behind goal ; and most 
players can make their long- 
est records by it. 

V. This throw, although 
it differs only in the position 
of the left hand from the 

ay) last, is practically a ve 
‘y different shot. The nails of 
() the left hand are turned 
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CATCH ON THE RIGHT SIDE, 


down, thus bringing the thumbs of both 
hands next each other. The throw should 
be used exclusively for ground shots, and 
the whole weight of the body and all the 
muscle of the right leg and both arms 
thrown into it. The writer believes that 


CATCH ON THE LEFT SIDE. 


no swifter shot can be made. A home 
man who can deliver the ball with ac- 
curacy from this position will send it with 
a velocity that will break through almost 
any guard. The throw is but little prac- 
ticed by players in the United States. I 
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have only noticed three or four who used 
it well. 

VI. This may be called the overhead 
shot, and should seldom be played, and 
especially avoided by beginners, with 
whom it is too apt to be a favorite mode 
of getting rid of the ball when hard- 
pressed. Accuracy is difficult to attain, 
for in playing it the back is turned toward 
the point to which the ball is to be thrown. 

VII. I refer to this throw as one of 
several which players can invent for them- 
selves. I know of but one American 
player who uses it, although I have seen 
several Indians who practiced it con- 
stantly. Assume the first position of IV. 
when you are hard-pressed. Your op- 
ponent expects the sweep of your stick 
and the ball to come on his left side. Sud- 
denly you change hands, as in the cut (@) ; 
a change that he either does not notice at 
once, or if he does he only expects you 
are about to dodge. Now, by a quick 
twist of your stick, assume the position in 
the cut (46). It is impossible for your op- 
ponent to check your stick, for he only 
twists his arms, and he is luckier than 
most players upon whom this throw is tried 
if he is not hit on the head by your 
descending weapon. The throw is by far 
the most difficult of those described and 
months of practice may be necessary to 
secure accuracy. Once learned, however, 
no throw is as effective when one is ina 
tight place behind goal. 

The ball is easily picked up when it is ly- 
ing at rest, but it should be picked up when 
rolling, as easily, by an expert player, even 











‘of our American play. 
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if he is on the full run. Catches should 
be made with equal facility upon either 
side, and a ball passing over the head 
should be captured as deftly as if it were 
dropped to the player’s waist. 

I have no intention of writing a treatise 
here, but only of indicating the weak points 
One word then 
about long-throwing. We have carried it 
to an extreme, and have sacrificed accuracy 
to distance,—a real for what is often a 
doubtful good. A long throw should be 
indulged in only when a swift survey of 
the field does not reveal any player ‘‘ un- 
covered,” to whom the ball may be passed, 
and who is not a defense man dangerously 
near goal. Fielders should ‘‘ uncover” 
the moment their defense has the ball, and 
the defense men should pass to such rather 
than throw wildly or even accurately the 
length of the field. A short throw has the 
great advantage of reaching its destination 
sooner, and so there is less danger that the 
player to whom it is directed will be inter- 
fered with. A throw made from one end 
of the field to the other falls invariably into 
a crowd of players of both sides, for there 
is plenty of time to watch its course and to 
run under it. On the other hand, if the 
ball goes up the field by a series of three or 
four zigzag passes by fine team playing, 
it is apt to reach a home man who is “ un- 
covered,” and can take a free shot for goal 
or can ‘‘runin.” Thisis preéminently the 
Indian method of play of late years, but 
seems to be unappreciated by most of our 
American clubs. 
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NE spring day, pushing 
my machine before me, 
I walked over the 
Ponte San Trinita and 

out of the Ponte San Frediano, crowded 
with customs officers, market people, 
hack-drivers, and the thousand and one 
gentlemen who make it their business 
to hang around the gates of every Italian 
city, and there started on my first bicycle 
ride in Italy. I mounted all right, though 
a head wind was blowing, and when one 
mounts a new machine for the first time, 
pushing, jumping, and hopping into the 
blast through clouds of dust and crowds of 
loafers, one breathes more freely when he 
feels the pedals running smoothly. 

‘*O ecco! — Velo-ce-pe-dé ! —O hellina! 
—O brava!—O hellina!—O Dio!— 
Ecco le!” came from every side as I 
wheeled down the road to Pisa. And 
then, with the first pause in the chorus, I 
heard my native tongue again.” 

‘* Oh—a— yees! Oh —a—yees! Good 
a mornin !” — was the greeting of an intelli- 
gent hack-driver. But I left him happy in 
possession of his ability to ‘* spik Inglis,” 
which, as far as I know, is the proudest 
feather — no, not that exactly; but wait; 
here is a story to the point : — 

A retired organ-grinder — and there are 
many like him living in good state around 
Lucca — returns to his home, to the delight 
of histownsmen. One day some Ameri- 
cans visiting his native place get into 
trouble with a hack-driver, — a not unusual 
circumstance. The ever-ready polyglot, 
the pride of the town, is appealed to, that 
he may impress the forestéer? with the 
necessity of paying a large number of 
francs for a small amount of ride in a 
very rickety hack. He with much dignity 
addresses them in unknown tongues, they 
having informed the assembled multitude 
that they are English. When they do not 
comprehend, he to the ever-present gen- 
darme, exclaims, ‘‘ Ah! the sons of dogs! 
Behold, they do not understand their own 
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language! They are frauds, spies, liars, 
impostors! They are Austrians!” And 
the ignorant forestier are carted to dun- 
geons vile, while the polyglot is commis- 
sioned chief interpreter of the place, with 
a brand-new uniform and the munificent 
salary of 500 francs a year. 

I was not very far on the road to Pisa 
when I met a man in a cart coming 
towards me. He drove along in the mid- 
dle of the road, leaving me to choose be- 
tween the stones piled on either side of the 
ruts. 

‘© O Signore! dame un poco di stamzt, 
un poco cost,” and I made a beautiful 
explanatory gesture. 

‘* Bh! Come!” and he stopped short in 
front of me. 

Whereat, ‘‘ confound you, zon possibile 
to dame una piccina bit of the strada. 
Maledetta accidente!” And I do not know 
what unutterable things I might have said 
had I not at that moment hit a rut and—. 
Well, he got down and begged my pardon 
and picked up the beautiful machine, which 
of course fell upon him, and then I went 
home to mend the hole in myself. 

But you can’t get mad at an Italian. 


Il. ——-BARGA. 


I sTaRTED bright and early from the 
Bagui di Lucca on a lovely May morning, 
and rode and walked along one of those 
smooth white roads which here wind up 
the mountains through the chestnut woods. 
The people I met gave me a pleasant 
‘¢Bon Giorno!” and the trees were full 
of the merry voices of birds. From all 
the near hills came the jangling of church 
and chapel bells; for it was the feast of 
Corpus Domini, and I was bound for Bar- 
ga, to see the great festa held there, in 
honor of the day. The road climbed higher 
and higher, and at last came out of the 
woods, and went by a little town with an 
unpronounceable name, which one of its 
citizens wrote forme in my book, but 
which now I cannot for the life of me 
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make out. All I know is that it had a 
lovely gateway topped by a little loggia, 
with acrumbling balcony and a half-eflaced 
fresco under it. And through the gateless 
arch was a glimpse of the dirty, pict- 
uresque street climbing up the hill be- 
yond. AsI stopped to make a note of it 
up came one ofa party of old boys, who 
had been sitting on a stoop of that kind 
which in Italy is sure to be found where it 
is wanted, this one being at the top of a 
hill, where the women, who have carried 
their copper buckets filled with water from 
the valley below, are glad to rest. 

‘¢ Bon Giorno!”? my new friend said. 
*‘And-a howa you lige disa countrie, sir- 
ra— malto, eh?” 

Then I knew I had reached tiie land of 
returned and prosperous organ-grinders, 
and venders of the busts of the Father of 
his Country and other distinguished beings. 
Here let me add, in parenthesis as it were, 
if you once, which is not likely, chance 
into a little church in this part of Italy, and 
hear the organ going, you will easily un- 
derstand the love of the Italian for the dis- 
cord of the hurdy-gurdy. Of course, to 
these people I and my machine were no 
novelties. They had seen plenty of veloci- 
pedes, they told me, in Fairmount Park, 
in Bostong, in Oxford street. Notwith- 
standing their many invitations to stay to 
dinner I hurried ‘on, for I had still far to 
go. 
It isa long road which has no turning. 
But this one was not only long but full of 
turnings and hills into the bargain. Finally, 
after pushing to the top of one very steep 
up-grade, I came in sight of Barga, and at 
the same time saw that the festa was well 
under way. On the piazza outside the 
gates a merry-go-round, pompously an- 
nounced as a 7Zramway Macchina, was 
in full blast. A game in the usual end- 
less fashion of ‘* knocking out” was in 
progress. In this game, as far as I can 
discover, two, four, six, or any other 
number of men or boys stand on opposite 
sides of a line, as arule, of stone, often of 
marble, and with round disks like tam- 
bourines bang a rubber ball backwards 
and forwards. Sometimes, however, ‘the 
players do not have the disks, and then 
they do the banging with their fists. I 
should say this took a little practice, 
especially for the back-hand shot, which so 
many of them make. Probably I could 
trace tennis and battledoor and all sorts of 
games from this one, but I am not going to. 
I left my machine at the hotel, and 





went on foot to see how the festa was 
being celebrated within the walls. Every- 
body had their bed-spreads, tablecloths, or 
curtains hanging out their windows, and 
as these were, with few exceptions, of 
bright color, the effect was not bad, even 
though in them there was a great falling 
off from royal purple and fine linen. 
Peasants from every direction were walk- 
ing towards the cathedral, high on a walled 
plateau at the upper end of the town. 
Mixed with the crowd were bands in gay 
costumes coming and going up and down 
the winding ways. The Piazza del Duomo 
was full of people pushing into the 
cathedral, where the little, lusty old bishop 
of Barga, assisted by his canons, was say- 
ing mass. Then all the different bands, 
or guilds, or working-men’s benevolent, 
or whatever they were, filed into the 
church, the members of each dressed in 
red, green, or blue capes, with white 
handkerchief-like arrangements, which 
afterwards developed into hoods, hanging 
down behind. Under the capes were 
white gowns, such as the Msericordia 
brotherhood wear, and under these again 
were their ordinary clothes. As they came 
up the hill the combination of antiquated 
stove-pipes picked up in New York, 
Buenos Ayres, London, and Paris, crimson 
capes, waving banners, flickering, sputter- 
ing candles, tall men and short boys, was 
singular and striking even if it was not 
very impressive and imposing. These 
societies were followed by young, middle- 
aged, and old women in white dresses, 
half hidden under long red, blue. and 
green veils, and they also entered the 
church. 

No sooner had they all gotten in than 
they began to pour out again, headed by a 
man bearing a most enormous crimson 
banner, which waved bravely in the breeze, 
as it had doubtless done for a couple of 
hundred years. Then came the guilds, and 
after them banners and priests and _ splen- 
did-headed friars, crosses, and more friars. 
With the banners every hat came off, 
mine among them, although it was not 
over comfortable to doff a cool helmet and 
bare one’s head late in May on a shadeless 
piazza. Next came little, very unangelic 
cherubs, in pink and green tights, with 
green sashes over their little fat stomachs, 
and paper wigs— mostly askew — on 
their heads, who scattered before them 
real flowers, — lovely white blossoms, with 
which the whole country, as in one of 
3otticelli’s creations, was carpeted. Then 
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THE PROCESSION, 


with a tremendous crash of brass and _peal- 
ing of bells forth came from under the black 
and white marble carvings of the ancient 
doorway the archbishop, beneath a canopy. 
He held before him the host, with which, 
when not looking out for the ups and 
downs in the old Tuscan pavement, he 
blessed the people. He was followed by 





the brass band in all its glory, each musi- 
cian wearing boots and sword, and enough 
gold lace for an Italian major-general, —and 
that, as any one who hasbeen in Italy knows, 
is not a little. They were headed by the 
leader, who was at the same time orna- 
mental and useful, as he carried on his 
back the bass-drum, on which, while he 
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kept time, another man pounded vigor- 
ously. Behind the musicians were more 
priests, evidently not on duty. One was the 
fac simile of the immortal Sam Johnson, 
cane and all, until he turned and showed his 
smiling face, with a wee tuft of mustache 


bravely sprouting in the little valley de- 
scending from his nose to his mouth. 


Then there was another, whose body was 
like that of a bright and sprightly boy, 
but whose old and wrinkled face told of 
some nervous malady. Thus ended the 
procession, and then the zgnodbcle vulgus 
closed in in a long line, at the end of 
which was the one gexdarme of the town. 
The sunlight told with wonderful effect on 
banners and veils and capes as the pro- 
cession passed through the winding streets, 
and then returned in the same order to the 
cathedral, leaving a trail of trampled flow- 
ers behind it. 

As I turned away a pompous party de- 
manded, * Ah! ’ow yu do!” in a sweet 
brogue, compounded of Yorkshire dialect 
and Italian, and when he asked ** Do yu 
wand ha _ public-ouse?” I could imagine 
myself in my own native Germantown, so 
called probably because it is inhabited 
principally by the broadest sort of York- 
shiremen. He took me off, and such a 
dinner as I had! I will never tell, for no 
one would believe me. I only hope I 
may have many more like it. I ate it in 
company with retired venders of Queen- 
a-Victoria, Crisofo Colombo, and all the 
other worthies whom we know so well in 
plaster, and whom, in earlier years, I 
always wanted to remove suddenly from 
the heads of their owners. But all such 
wishes are gone now, and in their place 
has come a great longing to sell a real 
a-Crisofo Colombo to all my friends for a 
dollar after it cost me ten cents, and then 
retire to a high mountain town, give din- 
ners to my friends, drink much red wine, 
flirt with the landlord’s daughter, play end- 
less games with unknown cards, and reg- 
ularly go in for the dolce fer niente. 

Much I learned before my dinner was 
over of men and things in Barga, and in 
the great world beyond. I was told how 
in this little peaceful town there were two 
Protestants who received two francs a day 
for having :bandoned the mother-church, 
and who were in consequence regarded 
as heretics, swells, and aristocrats by the 
more loyal citizens. Then I heard from a 
priest —- and it may be of interest to Brit- 
ons to know it—that the whole British 
nation is in a few years to become Catho- 
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lic, the House of Lords having already 
decreed that ‘* The sunlight shall again 
shine in England.”’ We talked too of 
poets, and an old brigand recited nearly all 
Dante’s beautiful description of the coming 
of the glorious form from over the morn- 
ing sea, while his audience of peasants 
listened enchanted, interrupting with an 
occasional ** ella!” or ** Brava!” and 
crying anenthusiastic **Bzs! Lés!” at the 
end. Afterwards this same man told me, 
won to confidence by my evident familiarity 
with Alaska street and the Seven Dials, 
that ** Hall dose Inglis poet is fond hof 
punch, an’ Shakespear, an’ Milton, an’ 
Cuowper. Dey tell me so. Dey tell me 
lots of dings! Hi-a-know a lit’ — bekuz 
hi ave dem hall hin a’ statuary, hin plas- 
ter!” 

I had heard of the secrets and wisdom 
revealed by the gods of Egypt to the ini- 
tiated, but I never knew before that when 
our immortals passed into plaster they gave 
themselves away in that manner. 


Ill. ——ASSISI. 


One day Whitney thought he would 
make a pilgrimage to Rome, and so he 
started. Sweet farewells at the Porta 
Romana, and rocks from small boys for 
luck. (?) 


He is descending from Assisi, to the 
wonder of the school-boys in long cloaks, 
out for a walk with their teacher. (By the 
way, do school-boys‘in Italy ever play? do 
they even smile?) It is a long, long hill, 
and as he turns around the first bend he 
looks to where the good St. Francis lies 
peacefully under the arches, with the 
Giottos looking down upon him, and with 
the good old monks always chanting and 
praying in his honor. Whitney looks 
from the road, from high Perugia, from 
the young Tiber, back to the church and 
monastery he is leaving, and he hits a 
stone. Away go his glasses, and as he 
cannot see the end of his nose without 
them, he naturally mistakes a stone-pile, 
upon which he finds himself sitting, for a 
turn in the road, or a hay-stack, or — and 
as the peasants carry this poor pilgrim 
with his sprained ankle to the station and 
shi» him back to Florence in the train he 
says many things which should not have 
been said near so holy a place. 

** Ah poverino!” 
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I1vV.— BY THE WAY. 


THEN Mason tried it, and as he came 
down at the village church to look at a 
Donatello nestling in the wall out came 
the sexton from a d¢rrarza. ‘*O padre 
mio!” really, I forgot it was Sunday; we 
were so busy playing morra (pardon me, 
padre) that I forgot for the moment the 
Blessed Mother and the holy church!” 
But though Mason paints priests, he sets 
not up to be one himself. One plea 
against the wearing of knee-breeches in 
Italy ! 


V.— PISTOIA. 


Pisto1a was the first place where I 
saw the bicycle-mounted orderlies; and 
they were worth seeing. 


VI.— VENICE. 


As I loaf on the Piazza in Venice I see 
in a window lovely cupids sporting gayly 
upon machines, riding on one pedal or 
standing in the seat, and on reading the 
engrossed lettering, around which they are 
having a race, I learn that for the kindness, 
hospitality, generosity, etc., etc., shown 
them in Venice the Sport Velose Cluéd of 
Milan returns thanks and presents the gen- 
erous, hospitable, etc., etc., Venetians 
with a gold medal. When people invite 
us to a race we do differently, for we 
take everything and give nothing in return. 
But the Milanese, after winning all the 
prizes in Venice, invited the Venetians up 
to Milan, where they gave them a big 
dinner, a gold medal, and a vote of thanks 
for letting them do so. There had been a 
race in the Piazza. I wish I could have 
seen it. I wonder who will be the first 
to-do the Grand Canal on a marine bicycle ! 
No finer place for one in all the world. 


VIIl. — PADUA — ADVERTISEMENT OF A BI- 
CYCLE MEET — LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


** AnD upon the 7th and oth of July, at 
the hour of nine, after dinner, will there 
be a most ’strordinary cavalcade of the clubs 
bicycle Milan, Padua, Verona, also under 
the light electric most brilliantest — with, at 
the same moment, a conference scientific.” 


VIIl. — VERONA. 
Aras! I could not see the cavalcade, 
for I had a through ticket, and the force 
of this ’strordinary notice did not dawn 
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upon me until I was miles beyond in the 
many-domed town. Or rather, it took 
some time to 
translate the 
advertisement. 
But I shall 
never cease to 
regret that I 
could not at- 
tend the ** con- 
ference scien- 
tific upon the 
sport _veloci- 
pedic.” 

The long 
July day had 
drawn to a 
close when I 
reached the 
town, which, 
prosperous as 
a Roman colo- 
ny in the B.C., 
strong as an 
ally of Venice, 
the home of 
Romeo and 
Juliet, and the scene of last year’s 
flood, is at the present day noted for the 
size of its umbrellas. I had lost at the 
railway station my friends from Ohio, who 
informed the 42z7e man that he was ‘ un 
villang’” when he charged them a franc 
for that neither exciting nor invigorating 
dose of warm water and unknown com- 
pounds, which in Italy is called lemonade. 
The twilight was deepening into night as 
I walked through the old Roman gateway. 
But faith! down the long, gray, winding 
road came one, two, three, six, a dozen 
twinkling lamps, and by me_noiselelssy 
passed a dozen wheels. Just beyond the 
riders dismounted at a café and called for 
anise and water (here is the perfect tap 
at last!). I longed to try the wheels and 
show them something. But when one fel- 
low neatly hopped in side-saddle, and 
another spun around on one pedal, I 
suddenly recollected that I was not a 
brilliant conversationalist in Italian, and 
so held. my peace. The captain shouted 
‘* Partenza!” and down the long street 
they wheeled into the mysterious shadows 
of the amphitheater. 

Next morning I saw this sign over a 
shop: ‘** Veloce Club, Verona. Machines 
neatly repaired by il S¢gvore Capitano.” 

For in Italy we are all amateurs! 





A MOUNTED ORDERLY. 


Foseph Penn ell, 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG ANGLERS. 


Not many years ago, when fly-fishing was an 
accessory to the art it has become to-day, fly- 
makers and anglers attempted to imitate natural 
insects both in form and color, while the modern 
fly-book will contain severa: dozen pretty de- 
ceits, rich with impossible colors, and very unlike 
nature, though rather attractive to the fish; so 
they have been classed with a host of others as 
standard varieties. 

Now the question arises, Do fish really rise 
to the artificial fly beause of its resemblance in 
form and color to a natural one? I think not, 
and am positive that success depends more upon 
the size of a fly than in its likeness to nature; 
also, that one might fish throughout the United 
States with three combinations of color in his 
flies and be as successful as another using fifty 
varieties. Every fly-fisherman knows that it is 
best to use large, bright flies in dark, windy 
weather, or early in the morning and at evening ; 
but the fish do not always rise to them, so a lit- 
tle subterfuge is occasionally necessary: a com- 
plete change in the cast, or, better yet, ir the 
size of the very flies you have been using, — if 
you know them to be good ones. I remember 
having whipped the stream below Upper Dam, 
at Rangely Lakes, one dark, windy morning, for 
half an hour without a rise. It was just about 
time to be discouraged, for I was using the very 
flies for such a morning, —a large Montreal and 
silver doctor, —but I changed them for ¢hree 
minute ones of the same kind, and my first cast 
was responded to by a double somersault ‘from 
two large trout, who fairly swallowed the ¢hree 
flies. This might be called good luck; but it is 
one instance among many where a change in the 
size of a fly has proved a success. 

There is a certain class of anglers who believe 
in taking salmon and trout with the fly alone, 
and they are quite right in thinking it the truly 
sportsman-like method; but at times fish will 
not rise to anything, so the ordinary fly-fisher- 
man, after trying his best flies, will resort to 
the worm, and fill his basket. Yet we must sym- 
pathize with the scientific angler as well as the 
man who wants fish, and assure them both that 
trout are seldom very demonstrative toward the 
fly when they are taking bait freely below the 
surface of the water. 

In selecting his flies the novice will find it 
good policy to have each variety tied upon several- 
sized hooks, and by faithful use of these at. odd 
times, and during various conditions of wind and 
water, he must ultimately know the best flies, and 
when they should be used. 





In fishing on live water, or when it is at all 
windy, one may use two or even three flies at a 
time to better advantage than one, for the fish 
are more apt to see them, and following in their 
wake, perhaps from curiosity, seize a fly; but in 
quiet water a small fly, lightly thrown, will prove 
most killing. 

When using more than one fly I always put 
the ‘‘best” in the position of first or second 
drop on the leader, because the tail or end fly 
dragging below the surface of the water will 
impart a skipping, life-like motion to the others. 

After hooking a large fish in swift water either 
make up your mind to lose him outright, or 
‘‘snub” hir. at once by holding the rod before 
you in nearly a vertical position, and, reeling in 
the line, test the strength of your tackle to the 
very utmost, and if nothing gives way the fish 
will soon come worrying to the net. Very few 
fly-rods are broken in playing fish if one pos- 
sesses a good, free-running reel and plenty of 
line; and, after all, what is the loss of an oc- 
casional leader and cast of flies in comparison 
with that of a big trout? 

Trout generally rise to larger and brighter flies 
in the fall than during the spring or summer ; and 
one of the greatest secrets in fly-fishing is to 
know just what size of fly to use. The art of 
casting is easily acquired, but that of striking or 
hooking the fish requires a great deal of practice, 
and very few fishermen become adepts at it. All 
that can be said upon this subject is: you cannot 
strike too quickly when a fish rises, but you may 
strike too hard. An almost imperceptible turn 
of the rod is quite cafficient to hook the fish if 
the line is taut. One should avoid drawing his 
flies up stream against the current, but rather 
cast across it, drawing the flies toward him by 
gentle snatches. Most writers on angling recom- 
mend casting up stream, because the fish lie with 
their heads that way; but I have lost more fish 
by this practice, on account of the line bellying, 
than I ever brought to net. In any stream free 
from overhanging trees and bushes, where fly- 
fishing is available, one should use fine tackle, 
and make his casts down stream, right into the 
swift, foaming water, and his flies, following the 
course of the natural insects, will drift to just 


-where the fish are waiting for them. In fishing 


long still reaches in a stream, or in a lake or 
pond, where there is wind, make your best casts 
where the ripples strike the shore, or a ledge of 
rock, for there the fish will surely be waiting for 
the natural insects to drift to them. 

Trout generally rest in deep, quiet pools during 
the middle of the day, and are found in quick, 
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shallow water in the morning and evening, at 
which times they take the fly with greater con- 
fidence than at mid-day, although I believe few 
trout are taken on the surface before sunrise, and 
seldom if ever when there is a fog upon the 
water. 

Walter H. Smith. 


WHEELING IN THE LAND OF THE SIX 

F NATIONS. 

In the summer of 1883 I chanced to be visit- 
ing in the beautiful lake country of Western New 
York,—the region which Cooper’s novels have 
made classic, — and in order to more fully enjoy 
the lake scenery, I decided in an evil moment 
to take along my wheel. For the first week my 
pleasure was unalloyed. I wandered at will over 
the lakeside roads, where, from high cliffs, 


** Far above Cayuga’s waters,” 


I caught views of the distant shores and the blue 
waves far below. The inland country also was 
picturesque, and it having been the scene of 
my boyhood’s days, I enjoyed many long for- 
gotten memories of by-gone days. All this con- 
tinued until my visit was cut short by a singular 
and somewhat unpleasant occurrence. In the 
meantime, while leisurely jogging along one day 
on a lakeside road, an inexplicable accident hap- 
pened to my little wheel. It had become as 
firmly fixed as though of a solid piece with the 
backbone. As it was somewhat inconvenient 
to ride in this condition I dismounted, and, 
opening a neighboring gate, walked into a 
farmer’s yard. The front door was open, 
and, stepping upon the porch, I surprised the 
family at dinner. The group, consisting of two 
men and a woman, sat in silence, so, to avoid 
being placed in an embarrassing position, I said 
nothing of the weather, but plunged zz medias 
ves by asking for a wrench. To my surprise, no 
one answered, the three sitting like the wax 
figures in a museum, and staring point-blank at 
me. Repeating my request, the silence seemed 
only deeper, and I became somewhat exas- 
perated to think that an innocent, unoffending 
wheelman should strike any civilized family with 
such speechless astonishment. Finally, as I was 
about to turn on my heel, one of the men sprang 
from the table, and, seizing a piece of paper, 
rushed to hand it to me, with a pencil. Ina 
second I saw the why and the wherefore: he was 
a mute; so after I had written my request, and 
he had disappeared, I turned to converse with 
the other two. Although theyseemed to brighten, 
their smiles were still somewhat vague in re- 
sponse to my inquiries; so I was forced to be- 
lieve that I had found a whole family of mutes. 
So it proved. After setting matters to rights I 
held quite an epistolary conversation with the 


farmer, who was excessively curious.. On learn- | 


ing I was a Philadelphian, he seemed quite sur- 
prised tnat I did not know his relatives there. 
Finally pushing off, I started down the road, 
when I was again compelled to dismount to re- 
arrange something, when I heard a roar behind 
me, resembling that made by a sea-lion, and on 
turning saw my farmer friend rushing headlong 








after me, waving the wrench in air, and only 
after a great deal of pantomimic display on my 
part could I convince him that it was not 
needed. 

But the particular incident —and a very un- 
fortunate one— which marks the trip upon my 
memory happened as follows: Riding one morn- 
ing a track some three miles back in the country, 
to try my speediness against a young and frisky 
colt, I found the hills steep and stony. While 
bending over the handles, toiling upwards, the 
colt, which was a few feet ahead, began to back, 
and before I realized its intentions the wagon’s 
rear struck my tire. Before I could dismount 
down I went under the wagon, wheel and all, the 
shying brute backing completely over us. I saw 
one rim break, the spokes bending like straws, 
and then the other rim went, while the horse’s 
heels came uncomfortably near. Finally I was 
dragged out, together with the fragments, which 
resembled, more than anything else, a tangled 
mass of telegraph wires. The village black- 
smith volunteered to readjust matters, and to 
forward the machine, as I was leaving for Lake 
George. When the bicycle arrived it was a 
sight to behold. The wheel, instead of being a 
circle, was curved into a sort of ellipse, which 
would undoubtedly have caused feelings of sea- 
sickness in any rider if he had been able to 
stay on it for a sufficient number of revolutions. 
But unfortunately the head also was loose, and 
the little wheel, on the slightest provocation of a 
o, would thunder down on the ellipse in a 
rightful manner; and the backbone made such 
close connection with the tire that it was neces- 
sary to lift it over when the machine changed its 
direction. Enormous rivets ran through the 
rim throwing out the rubber tire like teeth on a 
saw. 

On my return to Philadelphia I got rid of my 
curiosity; but rarely do I now ride my new 
machine without thinking of that wheel so fear- 
fully and wonderfully repaired. 


F. Howe Adams. 


A LOWLANDER. 


“ Whattime the skylark shakes the tremulous dew from 
his lush clover covert.” — KEaTs. 


IN his gray plaid cutaway coat, yellow vest, and 
black cravat, the meadow-lark is a veritable Scot 
among birds. He is of that class of birds that 
sing both at rest and on the wing; his flight is 
not over half a mead ata time; he has nothing 
leafy or perplexing about him; he has a few 
things that he thinks important to say, and he 
says them in the shortest metre; but he thinks 
them worth reiterating on every fence-post cir- 
cumscribing the pasture lot; he is partial to no 
hours of the day, but seems to relish all alike ; 
and I have heard him and his fellows sing at 
night, scatteringly, I admit. 

When I have heard the meadow-lark by night, 


’ it has been from the ground; and the ground he 


sings from you may be sure is drilled in thickest 
grasses. 

The meadow-lark, like the robin, seems to 
seek the appreciation of human kind. 





Farm industry and the orderly affairs of thrifty 
dwelling-piaces seem especially commendatory 
to the meadow-lark. I have heard him say, over 
and over, in a half-dozen different languages, 
without changing his platform from the acute 
barn-roof, that, next to a pastoral life, an agri- 
cultural one seemed to him most to be desired. 

But his singing is as good as his preaching. 
Of course I no not say that I have the exact 
words of his song, but it runs something like the 
following sociable lines : — 

“Come, blackbird, come from the plowing! 
Come, bluebird, and come, plover! 
Come, red-breast, come from your cherry-ripe nest! 
Come, yellow-breast, deep from the clover!” 

The blackbird, the bluebird, and the plover 
are husbandmen, plowmen, men of share-tossed 
fields, to speak heroically. 

The robin is a gardener; fruits and mellow 
garden beds are his delight, and dews and slant- 
ing suns the burden of his songs. The meadow- 
lark seeks nothing that the sod does not give; 
he asks nothing of the plow but its handle of 
horn, a place whereon to sing; he asks nothing 
of the garden but its stanchions, a place whereon 
to sing again. 

Sometimes meadow-larks are seen in a body, 
but not often: they are too independent to 
practice trooping habitually. The value of the 
meadow-lark is its fealty to the sod; it ap- 
proaches the sod at every breath. The cords 
that bind the meadow-lark to the grassy earth 


are only a little less visible and a little more dis-" 


cursive than the nestling stem of the yellow 
dandelion. 
“ Sunny-vested yellow-breast, 
Esau-like, from foot to crest 
Of each hill thou wanderest. 
Each hour newly thine own birthright 
Full and sweetly thou confirmest 
With the eloquence of Jacob. 
Sunny-vested yellow-breast, 
Esau-like, in airy quest, 
Over meads thou wanderest!”’ 


F. KR. S. Birch. 


CELEBRATING THE SHAH’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE street beginning at the ¢of-maidan gate 
and terminating at the Shah’s palace is the 
Champs Elysées of Teheran, if such a term can 
properly be applied to a roughly-paved street 
five hundred yards long and twenty broad; two 
rows of trees produce the agreeable aspect of 
a shaded avenue, and with the gaudily-colored 
gateway of the artillery square at one end and 
the glittering mirror-work of the palace front at 
the other, in the leafy summer time it is not 
without its own modest pretensions to attractive- 
ness; and this evening it is the theater of a 
brilliant spectacle, the occasion whereof is’ the 
Shah’s_ birthday celebration. The every-day 
gaudiness of the /of-mazdan gate is enhanced by 
myriads of crystal cups of palm-oil containing 
lighted tapers; myriads more are strung on two 
rows of wires stretching down the street beneath 
the trees, while immediately in front of the 
palace all manner of illuminating devices create 
a perfect blaze of glory, that is reflected in ten 
thousand scintillant angles by the wonderful 
mirror-work of the palace front. All Teheran is 
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trying to crowd into the street, and hundreds. of 
soldiers, armed for the occasion with long, tough 
switches, are flogging right and left to keep the 
rabble from intruding within the reserved portion 
fenced off by the lamp-strung wires. When it is 
sufficiently dark a dozen long-winded regimental 
bands congregated near the palace front begin 
playing twelve different tunes, producing a wild, 
discordant effect; twenty-five dancing boys, 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow, com- 
mence capering about on a carpet, like so many 
marionettes, without any pretense of orderliness. 
A mortar near the top-maidan gate begins shoot- 
ing off imitation bomb-shells, which explode in 
mid air; while hundreds of hissing rockets and 
Roman candles fresco the air with fiery streaks, 
and balls of colored fire. A number of set 
pieces, placed at intervals along the street, begin 
playing their respective parts: a pair of fire-work 
rams, manipulated by men working a combina- 
tion of ropes and pulleys, commence butting 
each other furiously; retreating half-way across 
the street and advancing with a fiery rush, they 
butt their heads together with a resonant and 
most natural thud, which scatters showers of 
sparks in all directions; galvanized-iron Ethi- 
opians, encased in armor of squibs, crackers, 
and Roman candles, and presenting imitation 
pistols, begin spinning round like dancing der- 
vishes, merrily bombarding the crowds with 
balls of colored fire. The display is really brill- 
iant. Now and then a susceptible Persian 
among the crowd, overcome by the spectacle, 
heaves a deep-fetched sigh of wonderment, that 
shapes itself either into ‘* Allah!” or ‘* Shah!” 
Occasionally small knots of people venture to 
creep beneath the lamp-strung wires to obtain a 
better view; the soldiers straightway fall to 
flogging them back with their switches, and, in 
the scuffle to escape chastisement, hundreds of 
lamps are extinguished and the oil spattered 
over the people. Soon the stock of rockets and 
imitation bomb-shells is exhausted; most of the 
set pieces have expired; the fiercest onslaughts 
of the fire-work rams produce nothing but smoke 
and a few scattering sparks, and the galvanized 
Ethiopians degenerate into smoking skeletons of 
their former estate. In the dim religious light of 
the expiring fire-works the Shah presents himself 
at an opened section of the dala Khana window 
of the palace. A wee glimpse is obtained of 
several ladies peeping through the glazed sec- 
tions, in the chic, ballet-dancer costumes of the 
Shah's harem. The bands cease playing, the 
youthful marionettes stop dancing. and in less 
than an hour it is all over. Inshalla! The same 
program, without the least variation, will be re- 
peated every birthday the Shah lives to cele- 
brate. 
Thomas Stevens. 


THE WINTER AND THE BIRDS. 


THE quail-shooting in the Western States this 
season has had a set-back that, even with mild 
winters to. follow, it will take five years to 
recover from. It was the terribly cold weather 
and deep snows early in January that did the 
damage. In some localities the birds were 
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actually exterminated. This was especially the 
case in Kansas, where, in Jewett County, the 
farmers had a bonanza of frozen birds, one man 
alone in one morning securing two corn-sacks 
full. In Nebraska the blizzard stiffened out the 
quail along the hedge-rows, and even in southern 
Illinois, Tennessee, and in exposed localities of 
Virginia, the birds have been sadly depleted. 
There is no country in the world where the 
fluctuations of each year’s amount of shooting 
are greater than in the United States, and so 
dependent upon the rise and fall of tempera- 
ture in almost every month in the twelve. Yet 
the quail is a hardy little bird, especially where 
its food consists of Indian corn. Besides, a 
merrier little weather-prophet does not go the 
rounds. It anticipates the coming of the storm 
long before the leaden clouds appear, and makes 
ready for its snow burial. Then, for forty-eight 
hours, without much danger of freezing, it can 
exist without replenishing its larder. At last, 
however, even if the storm continues to rage, 
the bevy is forced to burst from its snowy tomb, 
and go draggling through the snow to the old 
barn-yard or fodder-stack, to share with the 
fowls their breakfast, and seek shelter beneath 
the eaves of some out-house. This confiding 
faith in man thus piteously expressed by the 
poor little wanderers has warmed the farmer’s 
heart to the quail. It is the one bird of the 
immense variety of game in this country that 
has secured both friends and protection. There- 
fore, in our great agricultural States, especially 
those where the high value of the land does not 
necessitate too clean farming, the quail, if not 
shot off too close, will continue to have a home. 
But it is in those long ranges of country where 
cultivation encroaches upon the prairies that 
winters like we have just passed have such a 
direful effect. 

Iowa has always been a famous quail-ground. 
This year both quail and prairie-chickens suf- 
fered, the quail by far the most. Last summer 
I watched a little quail mother and her downy 
tribe play hide-and-seek among the withered 
flowers, the thermometer marking I1o0 degrees. 
The birds were unmolested. We fed them 
through the first blizzard, but the second cold 
wave, with the thermometer ten degrees below 
zero, killed every one; and yet we are told we 
live in a temperate zone. 

From seventeen correspondents of mine re- 
siding in Central Indiana, and from eight more 
in Ohio, I learn that in the fight between low 
mercury and deep snows against life, more 
game has perished than ever before known. 
The moral of all this points to the fact that those 
sportsmen who hanker after big bags will have 
to seek the shooting-grounds far below the so- 
called snow-line,—southern Georgia for the 
Eastern men, and the vicinity of Canton, Missis- 
sippi for those who reside in the West. To 
visit these sections, of course considerable ex- 
pense has to be incurred; but if Jack Frost will 
play such mad pranks some one will have to pay 
the piper. 

It is an ill wind, however, that blows no one 
good, even if it is a freezer, and the same icy 
wind that destroyed the little quail produced 





the best shooting for wild fowl in Currituck 
Sound that has been known for many years. 
All through December the members of Palmer’s 
Island, Monkey Island, the old Currituck, Nar- 
rows Island, and other famous duck-shooting 
clubs along the North Carolina coast were found 
behind those kinds of seductive ‘‘blinds” which 
are so attractively erected on smoking-room 
tables; it was useless to occupy the other kind 
out on the marshes. The weather was so warm 
and mild the ducks refused to come and be 
killed; besides this, the natives and big-gun- 
shooters from the North were scattered over the 
Sound harassing the poor birds with night, 
light. and fire shooting, which illegal methods 
of killing the fowl are ringing the death-knell to 
sport along our Atlantic sea-board. January 
came, and it was almost thought that there would 
be no shooting that season. Then came the 
storm and freeze. The air was filled with sting- 
ing snow-flakes. Most of the members had 
pulled up stakes and had gone home to grumble 
at their city clubs about the poor shooting. 
Two members of the Narrows Island Club, how- 
ever, had remained, and from the same stand 
killed nearly 600 birds in four days. The bag 
consisted chiefly of canvas-backs and red-heads. 
One gentleman killed 135 fowl to his gun one 
day, of which 92 were canvas-backs. There was 
good shooting at all the clubs, and an immense 
number of fowl were boated in the marshes to 
the south of Beaufort. At the same time great 
shooting was had in the Broadwaters of Virginia 
at the brant and geese. The Hog Islanders 
were out in great force, and for a week or more 
New York market was well supplied with these 
birds. The fact is, that while the fowl are be- 
coming more wary every year, and do not 
afford as regular shooting as they used to do, 
yet every winter there are a few days when they 
fly well. This is in the most severe weather. 
It makes rough shooting ; but the sportsman who 
bides his time waiting for the storm will always 
be rewarded sooner or later. 
Larkjin. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA CRICKET CLUB. 


On the first day of October, 1855, a cricket 
match was played ina lot adjoining the residence 
of Mr. William Wister, in Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, which was destined to mark an 
epoch in the history of the game in America. 
The parties to this encounter were the German- 
town and Delphian Cricket Clubs, and the 
younger brothers of the members of the Ger- 
mantown Eleven, filled with enthusiasm at the 
success of their favorites, then and there pro- 
posed and effected the foundation of the famous 
‘* Young America,” which was formally organ- 
ized on the 19th of the ensuing month, the fol- 
lowing being the composition of its first ‘‘ First 
Eleven”: Samuel Betton, John Cadwalader, Jr., 
Henry Chancellor, Edward Mehl, F. C. New- 
hall, George M. Newhall, H. L. Newhall, 
John Parks, George B. Rodney, C. R. Royal, 
Charles Schaffer and C. C. Widdis. The 
young organization grew apace, and soon com- 
pelled recognition from the older clubs, and at 
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the outbreak of the civil war had fought its way 
to full equality with the comparatively veteran 
teams of the Germantown and Philadelphia 
clubs. The war, however, was fora time a death- 
blow to cricket in the country; but, although 
several of the clubs were completely prostrated, 
Young America weathered the storm, coming 
out of it stronger than ever. Just here it may 
not be uninteresting to the friends of the noble 
game to know what quota the cricket fields of 
Philadelphia furnished to the country’s defense: 
Of the first eleven of the Philadelphia Club at 
this time, nine were Americans, and seven of 
these went to the war; of the First Eleven of the 
Germantown eight bore arms; and of the Young 
America team, who won the championship from 
the Germantown in the spring of 1859, the whole 
First Eleven went to the war. 

Upon the resumption of cricket after the war, 
the ‘* Young America” at once assumed that 
position at the head of the cricket clubs of the 
country which it has ever since held and still 
holds ; and from that time until now its achieve- 
ments have been remarkable, and its influence 
has ever been exerted in favor of the best 
interests of the game. Space forbids us giving 
an extended history of the wonderful record of 
the ‘‘ champions ;” suffice it to say that of the 
200 (within three) matches in which its First 
Eleven has taken part since its organization, it 
has won 163, or about eighty per cent. And its 
most celebrated batsman, Mr. Robert S. New- 
hall (who has long been the Jremzer_ batsman of 
America), in all matches in which he has taken 
part since 1877, including both visits of the 
Australians, the matches against Shaw’s and 
Daft’s Elevens, the Gentlemen of Ireland, Cana- 
dians, Gentlemen of England (Rev. Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s eleven), and the matches played by the 
Philadelphians in England, has the following 
remarkable record :— 

Highest Total Average runs 
Innings: Times notout. score. runs. per innings. 

147 8 126 3563 25.63 

The most remarkable year in its history was 
that of 1875, the Eleven having played in eight 
matches, and with but one inning in each, 
scored no less than 1,746 runs, an average of 
218% to the innings, each match being won by 
an inning and runs to spare; and the year that 
has just closed shows no falling off, the Eleven 
having won every match (nine) in which it 
took part, again winning the Halifax cup, 
emblematic of the championship of Philadelphia ; 
while the Batting and Bowling prizes were won 
by Messrs. R. S. Newhall and Howard MacNutt, 
both members of ‘* Young America.” 

Much of the success of the ‘‘ Young America” 
is justly attributable to the association with the 
club of the famous Newhall family, dating from 
the inception of the club. The club has nowa 
membership of nearly 700 members, of whom 
Over 100 are juniors, under the age of fifteen, 
and gives every promise of being as vigorous 
and successful in the future as in the past. 

Anon. 


IT is claimed that the muddy flavor of the 
German carp can be destroyed by pouring a 
glass of vinegar down the throat of the fish as 
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soon as caught. ‘This is also said to be effective 
in removing the sedgy flavor from wild ducks. 


FX. 


YACHTING IN RUSSIA. 


From the Afoz, the German yacting magazine, 
we take the following list of what the editor of 
that periodical terms ‘‘ der groesseren russischen 
yacht clubs.” The president of the St. Peters- 
burg ‘‘ Fluss Yacht Club” is authority for the 
figures : — 


Year of Number of 

Organizing. Name. Memb. Boats. 
1. 1846 Imperial Y.C.of St. Petersburg. . . 189 II 
2. 1860 St. Petersburg Fluss Y.C. ..... 288 184 
3- 1861 Nyland Y.C. . .. + 20sec cee 198 67 
4- 1864 St.Petersburg Ruder-Gellscaft,Strela, 76 25 

(Arrow Boat-Club) 

5. 1867 Moskau Fluss Y.C.....-2ee-s 94 77 
6. 1871 White Sea Association, Archangel(?) 2 2 
7. 1872 Warsaw Fluss Y.C. ........ 200 25 
8. 1873 Riga Ruder-Club.......... 114 14 
O tye WOOnk VA. 4 0 oe ee ee 6 60 39 
10. 1874 Warsaw Ruder-Gesellschaft .... 52 10 
11. 1875 Black Sea Y.C., Odessa ...... 92 34 
12. 1875 Dorpat Ruder-Club. ......4.-. 130 _ 
13. 1876 Ssaratow Fluss Y.C.......+. 6 46 16 
ta. Sys VOTE UA. «0 wees sn eccas 26 27 
15. 1879 Imperial Riga Y.C........-. 120 17 

16. 1882 Warsaw Ruder-Gesellschaft ... .865 30-40 

(unbestimmt) 


sy. 603 Merman VC... . 6s ss 6 sees _ 


18. 1883 Libau Sailing & Rowing Club, Nord, 46 5 
1g. 1884 Helsingfors Ruder-Club ...... 32 4 
20. —— Segelgesellachaft Wasa. ...... - - 
21. —— Helsingfors Skrinskoclub ..... _ _ 
22. —— Aijiristo Sailing Association. .... _ - 
23. —— Bjérneborg Sailing Association. . . — - 
24. —— Uleaborg Sailing Association. ... — - 
25. —— DorpatSegel Club ........-. - - 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


Hooker: — The best idea of the grayling is 
furnished by the pen of William Senior, the 
accomplished author, and angling editor of 
the London Field, in his book, ‘* Waterside 
Sketches.” ‘Now the grayling, though not 
brilliantly marked, like the trout, is, to my 
thinking, of gracefully proportioned shape, and 
not by any means the craven described by 
Cotton. Like the trout, the grayling takes 
much of his character from the stream he in- 
habits; and I found that the Wharfe grayling, 
though not large, were of the most perfect 
symmetry, color, and flavor. When the gray- 
ling first leaves the water, nothing can be more 
beautiful than the almost impalpable luster of 
royal purple which shines over his silver under- 
mail, and the long, distinct, thin line running 
along the middle of his side, from his bright, 
lozenge-shape eye to his purple tail. His 
tapered snout, and somewhat round, elegant 
body, his white belly, with a suspicion of gold 
along each side, the dark spots about his sides, 
and the extraordinary dorsal fin, increase the 
beauty of this high-bred-looking fish. There is 
a dispute as to the smell of the grayling in the 
first few moments of his capture, some saying 
the perfume is that of the cucumber. The fish 
has been designated Salmo thymallus, in honor 
of the thyme theory. Opinions upon this 
knotty point, I think, will always differ. A fish 
taken from the Teme I once thought had a de- 
cided smell of cucumber; another from the 
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Itchen was redolent of thyme; the first which 
the Wharfe yielded me smelt of something 
which the keeper said was cucumber, while I 
equally maintained it was thyme. Very likely if 
we had never heard or read of the alleged odors 
the fancy would not have occurred to us.” 
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fTudson : — You are wrong; for, although the 
Corsair is twin-yacht to the Stranger, the latter 
can outsteam her. 


Y. C.:— There are over fifty ‘* Royal ” — that 
is to say, recognized — yacht clubs about the 











‘ 5 British Isles. 
Fencer : —Pink coats are not a necessity, by 


any means. We have been in many fields in 
England where pink appeared confined to ser- 
vants and officers of the hunt. 


Is falconing a Japanese sport; and if so, 
where can I find detailed information on the 
subject? Jap. 

L. M.:—We are not aware of any restriction 
on hook and line fishing in Texas. 
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Cowboy: —In Dakota you may fish with 
hook and line from May 1 to February 1. 
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MISS THOMAS’S ‘*‘NEW YEAR’S MASQUE.” 


3 SHE finds companionship in field and wood, 

A friendly face in every path and nook ; 
The skies for her wear no uncertain look; 

She comprehends the mystery and mood 

Of winds and waves and heaven’s starry brood ; 
She knows the message of the bird and brook ; 
For her all nature is an open book, 

And solitary means not solitude. 














’ With this small volume as your talisman, 
e When all the world is shrouded in the snows, 
: Sit down. and read these music-making words, 
t And winter’s blasts shall seem the winds that fan 
y Your face in June, —sweet with the breath of rose, 
Mi And tremulous with twitterings of birds! 
# 
‘ i Frank Dempster Sherman, in The Critic. 
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ARCHERY. 

IN any attempt to revive or to maintain in- 
terest in this country it would be hardly honest 
to overlook the fact that the sport has now but 
languid life on this side the Atlantic. At the 
same time the answers received to the circular 
which was sent out a little time since announc- 
ing the opening of an archery department in 
OUTING give encouraging proof that the spirit 
of archery is not dead among us, but only sleeps 
a sleep which may be broken with a little patient 
effort. That effort is now to be made in these 
pages. If but three or four of those who still 
draw bow will open the way with communica- 
tions upon the subject of archery, OUTING will 
soon find others who will lend their aid, and this 
department will be fairly started. The start is 
the thing: the rest will be easy. All who take 
an interest in the subject are particularly urged 
to give this department such support as their 
knowledge and opportunities will permit. The 
next number of OUTING will contain such earnest 
of the success of this attempt that no archer can 
fail to follow with some pleasure, and perhaps a 
little profit, the development of this comprehen- 
sive plan to which this department will conform 
in time. 


ARCHERS are invited to address to OUTING 
such questions relating to their weapons as may 
seem to promise answers of interest. As far as 
possible the answers will be given by other 
archers from their own experience ; and, beyond 
doubt, a regular interchange of ideas and infor- 
mation can be established. No sport suggests 
more nice points and interesting puzzles than 
archery ; and none affords, more opportunities for 
that exercise of originality and ingenuity, which 
contributes so much to the charm of any ‘‘ food 
physical.” 

IN variety and excellence the literature of arch- 
ery stands easily before that of all other out-door 
sports save fishing. Of this, more anon. In 
time OUTING will print a list of books, maga- 
zine articles, essays, and poems, which may be 
classed as archery literature. Any information 
as to such literature will be acceptable. The in- 
tention is to give in each case the title, the name 
of the author, the name of the publisher, the 
place and the time of publication, and any other 
information necessary to a precise description. 
Such a list will not only be interesting to bow- 


men, it will have a distinct literary value. Toa 
certain extent the list will be selected; for a 
very large proportion of the writing upon archery 
cannot be regarded as literature. 

S1ncE The Archery and Tennis News ceased 
to exist, a year or two ago, archery has not re- 
ceived much attention from any periodical publi- 
cation in this country. That excellent little 
paper was merged with Zhe Cyclist and Athlete, 
in which the archery department was very inter- 
mittent and incomplete. It is understood that 
the latter paper has become the property of gen- 
tlemen in Newark, N.J,, who intend to give 
much more attention to the bow. The readers 
of OuTING will be informed from time to time 
of the publication in Zhe Cyclist and Athlete of 
anything of particular interest to archers. 


IT is to be hoped that the humorous side of 
archery will be turned outward sometimes in 
these pages. But some suffering may be pre- 
vented by the formal announcement which is 
now made, that all English-speaking adult per- 
sons of sound mind are presumed to be familiar 
to the point of profanity, with every imaginable 
form of jest turning upon the deplorable over- 
sight of the makers of our language, in laying 
such pitfalls for men with an uncultivated sense 
of humor as you and yew, and dow and beau, and 
the two meanings of guzver, and an arrow and 
@ narrow. Some diseased minds may find it 
amusing to juggle with these misfortunes of our 
language in the privacy of home; but the col- 
umns of OUTING were closed before they were 
opened to all such crude conceits of a disordered 
fancy. 

No contributions relating to archery will be 
more welcome than those which may relate ex- 
perience in killing game with the bow. Maurice 
Thompson’s incomparable descriptions of such 
exploits are well known. But surely some bow- 
men who have followed him afar off could tell of 
interesting failure, if not of inspiring success. 
One or two such hunters will tell next month 
about their modest efforts in emulation of the 
doughty brothers of Indiana. 

IT is very important to the completeness of 
this department that a full and exact list of all 
archery clubs in existence should be kept, with 
lists of members and of officers, and with the 
post-office addresses of the clubs. Archers will 
render most acceptable assistance if they will 
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send to OUTING these details as to any clubs, 
as well as the names and the addresses of in- 
dividual archers. 

jo We Be 


* 
* * 


BOOKS. 


COLONEL ParK has published a_ practical 
hand-book on bicycle repairing,’ covering the 
wants of the average wheelman. The book 
makes about twenty-five pages of printed matter, 
and can be slipped into the vest-pocket without 


discomfort. 
* 
* * 


THE same author further benefits the growing 
fraternity of sportsmen by giving us a hand- 
book of concise instructions on selecting, car- 
ing for, and handling guns and fishing-tackle ; 
dog-breaking ; shooting on the wing; hunting 
large game; camping out and camp-cooking ; 
how to skin and prepare bird and animal skins 
for specimens ; and many other hints useful to 
beginners. It is a vest-pocket edition, but 
crammed full of valuable bits of information on 
subjects constantly rising up for discussion in 
the sportman’s mind. 

We take pleasure in asking you to read it. 


* 
* % 

‘‘BuT in the matter of the Oxford craze for 
boating, etc., let the following amusing incident 
speak for itself: — 

‘The Oxford Eight were out on a training 
pull, on the Isis, under the lead of a stroke oar 
who was a scholar of Brazenose. The stroke 
heard one of his crew discussing for a moment 
with a fellow-oarsman some point about their 
studies, making some classical allusions. The 
indignant captain paused, and while from his up- 
lifted, feathered oar the glittering water was for 
an instant allowed to drip into the stream, he 
thundered out to the astonished undergraduate, 
‘No damned intellectuality here!’ 

‘¢ This was the bark of a rough bull-dog, yet it 
well showed the tone prevailing in Oxford boat- 
ing circles.” 

é * 
* * 

‘¢ The finest horses I ever saw, and undoubtedly 
the finest carriage and saddle horses to be found 
in the world, can be seen in the London season 
on the roadways, and in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, London. To see the full tide of silks and 
satins under the saddle one must visit Hyde Park 
during what London terms the morning (10 to 2) ; 
to see the driving, go to Hyde Park between the 
hours of 3 and 8 P.M. I will not describe the 
magnificence and magnitude of the Hyde Park 
horse, saddle, and carriage show, for it is a topic 
upon which most travelers write, but I will note 
one particular point about the carriage-horse por- 
tion of the grand parade-ground which few notice, 


1 Amateur Bicycle Repairing ; or, Every Rider his own Re- 
seo By Horace Park. Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke 
oO. 


: 2? The Sportsman’s Hand-Book. By Horace Park. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


because most observers are not horsemen. And 
this point is what is termed the ‘Park action,’ 
of London’s splendid carriage-horses. Breeding 
and training aim at the most perfect development 
of this magnificent ‘ Park action,’ —aim at it 
through generations of horse-flesh, and are only 
satisfied when something in the way of a pair of 
coach-horses is developed that is so high-stepping 
and dainty, graceful and proud, that the admirer 
of a good horse, who has come from a country 
where little has been done in this direction, stands 
before such animals lost in admiration of their 
capacity for proud display. 

‘* The French carriage-horses which I watched 
hour after hour in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
amount to nothing beside’ these high-steppers of 
London; and the best pleasure-horses that are 
driven in Paris are brought from London. Inthe 

reat annual horse-shows that are held in London, 
eading prizes are always given for ‘‘ harness- 
horses of the best shape, with Park action.” 


* 
* * 


THESE extracts are from a readable book, 
called ‘‘ England as seen by an American Bank- 
er,” made up of desultory notes on a well-selected 
variety of subjects. The author makes little 
pretense to literary elegance, but on the other 
hand is master of the rare talent of telling the 
reader in clear and concise language the fruit of 
his practical reasoning.’ 


* 
* * 


Howarp SEELY, who is commencing to at- 
tract attention as a truthful portrayer of frontier 
life, has written eight short stories, grouped to- 
gether under the title,— a poor title,— ** A Lone 
Star Bo-Peep.”? The casual reader is apt to mis- 
take the volume, from its cover, for a devotional 
work from a tract society’s press; but this, like a 
number of other faults that offend the critic, is 
largely corrected by merits that appear as you 
read on. Howard Seely gives promise of origi- 
nal work of a high order. He has humor, pathos, 
and no lack of satire. When he overcomes the 
temptation to use words of Latin extraction, and 
develops the potency of Anglo-Saxon in convey- 
ing meaning, his style will leave little to criticise. 

His next work is looked for with interest. 


* 
* * 


HENRY CHADWICK,’ than whom no one better 
illustrates the conjunction of all sporting knowl- 
edge in a single body, has edited a comprehen- 
sive book oi sports for American boys, which 
parents would do well to look at before deciding 
on the next birthday gift. An abundance of 
pictures fllumines the book, and though many of 
them are obviously from British sources, still as 
far as they are used to illustrate a sport in com- 
mon practice on both sides of the Atlantic, the 


1 England as seen by an American Banker. Notes of a 
pedestrian tour. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

2 A Lone Star Bo-Peep, and other tales of Texan Ranch 
Life. By Howard Seely. 1885. Price, $1.00. 

3 The Sports and Pastimes of American Boys, by Henry 
Chadwick, author of American ‘Hand-books of Games, etc. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
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result is rather favorable than otherwise. The 
fact is here emphasized that, on the play-ground 
at least, the Anglo-Saxon youth of both coun- 
tries may meet in generous rivalry on a common 
ground of fair play in sports. 


* 
* * 


THE most complete history of postal inter- 
course that we have yet seen is from the excellent 
press of Herm. J. Meidinger, of Berlin.’ 

It is to Germany that we look for comprehen- 
sive historical work ; and this work is remarkable 
even for Germany. The remotest ages are 
searched for references to postal intercourse, and 
the development of international postal relations 
is carefully recorded down to a description of 
the modern system of Tokio. The text is en- 
riched by copious illustrations of a high char- 
acter. 

In short, aside from statistical tables, the work 
is read with absorbing interest as a comprehen- 
sive history of the material and intellectual de- 
velopment of a large portion of the human family. 

The book should be in every American library. 


* 
* * 


THE Photograph Company, of Boston, repre- 
sented by Messrs. W. B. Everett and W. S. 
Soule, have sent us for notice some of their latest 
works, including views of foreign travel. The 
work is art photography of the highest kind, and 
deserves recognition as such. 


* 
* * 


THE editor of the American Angler® once more 
appears in print asa public benefactor by publishing 
an excellent pocket volume, full of information to 
fishermen, touching 2,105 center points, from whence 
7,000 angling waters are more or less accessible. Of 
these, the following essential data are given : — 


1st. — How they are reached. 

2d. — Distance from nearest point by railroad, or 
other public transportation routes. 

3d. — The species of fish therein. 

4th. — The fishes that are most abundant. 

5th. — The best months for fishing. 

6th. — Local baits used. 

7th. — Methods of local anglers. 

8th. — Hotel accommodations and charges, also 
those of private boarding-houses. 

oth. —The favorite grounds, when known, of local 
anglers. 

1oth. — Cost of guides, boats, and bait. 

11th. — Where salt-water exists, the best tide to 
fish in. 

12th. — Cost of permits when required. 

* 
* * 

THE Forest and Stream Publishing Co. have pub- 
lished a third and enlarged edition of W. P. Stephens’ 
“Canoe and Boat Building,” with added plans of a 
sneak-box and new types of canoes. 


1 Das Buch von der Weltpost. E.O.Veredarius. Parts 
8andg. Berlin: Herm. J. Meidinger. 1885. 

2 The Anglers’ Guide-Book to the Fishing Waters of the 
United States and Canada. Compiled and edited by William 
C. Harris, Editor American Angler. 12mo. 288 pp. $1.00. 
The Anglers’ Publishing Co., 252 Broadway. 


Lovers of dogs would do well to look at a handy 
volume on the treatment of their favorites by G. S. 
Heatley. The little volume has a number of illus- 
trations, and says in a small compass what many a 
bulky volume on the subject fails to make clear. ! 


* 
* * 


STONEHENGE’ needs no introduction to sportsmen,and 
yet many aman drives horses with little knowledge of 
the machinery he is manipulating. Let every sensible 
man search his pockets for the price of “ Stonehenge 
on the Horse,” a book that is enriched by 170 illustra- 
tions, and a complete index. 


* 
* * 


THE Twilight Club® was inaugurated in the first 
week of 1883, to practice the gospel of relaxation. 
OuTING is bound to look carefully into all organiza- 
tions pretending to divert the mind from the strain of 
continuous sedentary life, and see how far they attain 
the end sought for. This club is a success, and 
Charles F. Wingate, the secretary, is principally 
responsible. From a handful it has grown to 
nearly 400, who all fight for place at the periodic 
dinners that give the daily press some healthy humor 
when they report the proceedings. 

We would think better of the Twilighters if they 
took their recreation more on the OUTING plan. For 
instance, have a dinner a few miles from town, and 
make each guest either walk there, row there, sail 
there, or trundle himself there on a bicycle. Believe 
me, you will all feel the better for it. 


* 
* * 


Every department of the magazine has at- 
tached to it an editor especially gifted with 
knowledge on the subject he represents, — very 
often the editor of a paper devoted to the special 
sport of which he treats. All legitimate ques- 
tions put to us are referred to the proper editors, 
who are pledged to use their best endeavors in 
effecting a conclusive answer. 

Yachting will be in the hands of Captain 
Coffin, author of ‘* The America’s Cup,” and a 
host of inimitable sea stories as clever in their 
way as the best of Clark Russell. Captain Cof- 
fin is the yachting editor of the World, —a fact 
which has made that paper indispensable to 
yachtsmen. 

Hunting, polo, and steeple-chasing fall to the 
pen of Mr. John G. Beresford, of the Meadow 
Brook (L. 1.) hunt, — too well known among 
those who take their outings in the saddle to 
need any introduction. 

Charles Lee Meyers, of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, represents the special field indicated, and 
it is an open question whether any one, even 
a namesake, can speak with more authority in 
regard tohis department. Mr. Meyers is member 
of a number of organizations, among others the 


1Our Dogs and their Diseases. By G. S. Heatley, 
M.R.C.V.S., author of “* The Horse Owners’ Safeguard,” 
*« The Stock Owners’ Guide,” “Sheep Farming,” etc. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons, 9 Lafayette place. 1884. 

2 The Horse: in the stable and the field; his varieties; 
management in health and disease; anatomy, physiology, 
etc., etc. By J. H. Walsh, F.R.C.S. (Stonehenge). New 
York: George Routledge & Sons, 9 Lafayette place. 1883. 
a Years’ Record of Ye Twilight Club. 1886. Second 
edition. 
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Jersey City Athletic Club, Wayne Athletic Club 
(Jersey City), Paterson (N.J.) Athletic Club, 
Hudson County Wheelman Club (Jersey City), 
and Spartan Harriers of this city. 

Cricket suggests the name of our editor, — 
George Ashbridge, of Philadelphia. 

James Watson, of the American Kennel Reg- 
ister, and an indispensable judge at all well- 
regulated bench shows, takes control of our 
canine interests. 

Shooting is intrusted to a keen sportsman and 
capital shot, Frank Satterthwait, a former col- 
league of Mr. Watson on the Mew York Herald. 

In accepting this post Mr. Satterthwait gives 
the shot-gun fraternity another evidence of his 
public spirit and good judgment. 

J. A. Hodge is the lacrosse editor. 
suggest a better one? 

Colonel Chas L. Norton, whose paper on Ice 
Yachting was a feature of the February number, 
represents that sport also in our monthly records. 

Canoeists will find in Mr. C. B. Vaux the best 
historian of their sport that could be wished. 
He is editor of the Canoeist as well. 

Skating, snow-shoeing, and toboganning mat- 
ters are intrusted to Mr. Newell B. Woodworth, 
of the Saratoga Toboganning Club, whose article 
on the subject appeared in the January number. 

The archery editor is Mr. James W. Pryor, of 
the Staten Island Cricket Club, a noted exponent 
of his favorite pastime. 

All base-ball amateurs love the name of Tyng, 
one of that brilliant set of players who for a 
series of years waved the crimson over Yale's 
discomfited blue. Mr. James A. Tyng is the 
base-ball editor. 

The president of the National Rod and Reel 
Association is Mr. Francis Endicott. We are 
happy to say that he is also the party to whom 
all piscatorial conundrums are to be addressed. 

Of the many others, more in our next. 


Can you 


* 
* * 


To correct a misapprehension, we beg to state 
that the sole control of OUTING rests with Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, and that no financial or ex- 
ecutive responsibility whatever attaches to Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

This card has been extensively circulated at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s instance to correct the blunders 
of many of our well-meaning contemporaries, 
who insisted on attaching to his name duties and 
responsibilities to which his time was not equal, 
the assumption of which would have seriously 
interfered with some of his present engage- 
ments. 


* 
* * 


THE probable adoption of an early closing 
hour on Saturday in the various branches of 
business will no doubt prove a great incentive to 
all kinds of athletic sports, and it is not likely 


that base-ball will prove an exception. In fact 
the numerous organizations and leagues that are 
being formed all over the country indicate that 
the coming season will be the most active one 
known in the history of the game. In view of 
these facts the following brief observation will 
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not be out of place: There is no denying that 
the game does not hold the same high position 
that it once occupied in the days of its infancy. 
This result has been due to the advent of pro- 
fessionalism, by which the character of the game 
as an amateur sport has been so lowered in the 
estimation of the public that to belong to a base- 
ball club is nowadays rather an equivocal honor. 
If the game is ever to attain the high rank which 
it formerly held it will only be by a complete 
severance from the professional element and 
everything that savors of professionalism. It 
will, therefore, be the aim of this magazine, in 
opening a base-ball department, to limit its at- 
tention entirely to the amateur element, and it 
is hoped that it may have some little influence in 
raising the game to the stand to which it ought 
to attain as the national game. 
Fr Aut, 


* 
* * 


THE toboggan and snow-shoe were doubtless 
the invention of a rude age and their parent, 
Necessity. The deep snow that buries beneath 
a heavy white mantle a large portion of this 
continent for several months each year forced 
the aborigines to devise some means of traveling 
over its trackless surface. ‘The snow-shoe to sus- 
tain his weight in passing over the snow, and the 
toboggan to drag his game or belongings upon, 
resulted. Colonial documents show that the ear- 
liest settlers had recourse to them. Then the 
hardships and struggles of a frontier life furnished 
all the out-of-door exercise that was needful, and 
the snow-shoe and toboggan were the accompa- 
niments of privation and danger rather than of 
amusement. Now, this progressive age, destroy- 
ing distances, producing luxuries, and making 
minute divisions of labor, leads man to resort to 
the rude necessary contrivances of his forefathers 
for physical exercise and enjoyment. The snow- 
shoe and toboggan, that rendered passable the 
deep, snow-covered surface of Lake Champlain 
to the French seeking revenge upon the maraud- 
ing Mohawk, two hundred years later are the 
chief adjuncts of a winter carnival to be held on 
the very hills beneath which the hardy volunteers 
wended their silent way. 

Every day man becomes more and more a 
mere unit in a vast laboring system. One faculty 
is exercised to the exclusion of all others. Phys- 
ical exercise becomes more essential, more im- 
portant; healthful relaxation necessary. Tobog- 
ganing and snow-shoeing, we hope, have come to 
remain, and that the number of clubs devoted to 
these sports that have been springing up recently 
all over the country, where the necessary climatic 
conditions exist, will continue to increase. No 
sports are’more worthy of encouragement. En- 
joyed in the open air, not violent, economical, 
furnishing pleasure both to the young and the 
old, they cannot fail to be beneficial in this close, 
confining age. 

What more healthful, exhilarating, or fascinat- 
ing than a downward rush of a half mile in the 
keen, frosty air at the rate of a mile a minute? 
or a tramp over the unbroken, white plain, where, 
fences having disappeared, fantastic drifts and 
mounds arise at every step, through the still, 
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gray woods, where the trees are outlined in deli- 
cate tracery against the blue sky, or, later on, 
against the clear amber of the winter sunset? 
Such exercise and scenes invigorate, strengthen. 

Another point in favor of tobogganing is the 
freedom from danger. An erroneous impression 
is held, by many to the detriment of the sport, 
that the high rate of speed attained must be 
dangerous. This doubtless arises from con- 
founding coasting with its intersecting roads 
and vehicles with tobogganning. This sport is 
done on a prepared track or course, which very 
fact insures safety, for it is well-nigh impossible 
for a toboggan to leave the slide, and, as there is 
no crossing of the track at any point, collision 
can only result when a toboggan is upset and the 
one following runs into it,—a rare occurrence. 
Even here the danger is lessened by the curving 
front of the toboggan. 

In this connection the action of the city of 
Albany, in setting aside certain streets for coast- 
ing, and providing police protection, thereby in- 
suring the safety and enjoyment of thousands, 
merits hearty commendation. Coasting is always 
practiced to more or less extent where there are 
any hills. Why not? In the sport itself there 
isnoharm. The cry against it has arisen from 
the frequency of frightful accidents. If, however, 
the municipalities would allot certain places for 
coasting, and provide police to regulate the sport, 
instead of attempting to suppress it, the number 
of accidents would be reduced and pleasure fur- 
nished to thousands. This view is not inimical 
to any public interest. 

N. B. W. 
* 
* * 


THE amateur question is the subject of dis- 
cussion in a number of sporting journals, and 
various statements are made on the question 


which call for a few words on the matter. Among 
the statements made, one writer says that there 
is only a small proportion of athletes who ob- 
serve the strict amateur definition, and who are 
amateurs at heart. That this statement is with- 
out any evidence is plain to every athlete, and 
the fact that in the past three years not over half 
a dozen amateur athletes have relapsed into 
professionalism is an effective refutation against 
the assertion. There is no inducement for an 
amateur to become a professional. There isa 
very small amount to be made out of it, and, with 
few exceptions, every professional runner is en- 
gaged in some business from which he makes his 
living, and what little money he makes out of his 
running is merely an addition to his means, 
whereas there is every inducement to remain an 
amateur. 

In the matter of fellowship, club membership, 
medals, championship honors, and other nu- 
merous advantages, not only this, but every 
amateur is aware that, once having lost his ama- 
teur standing, he cannot regain it, the National 
Association refusing to reinstate any amateur 
who violates the amateur law. Amateurs, as a 
rule, are justly proud of their standing as such. 
There are many times when the temptation is 
offered to run a race for some pecuniary reward, 
and after unsuccessfully resisting such offers for 
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a season or more, the amateur status becomes 
something that is cherished and valued, and a 
slight on its purity is felt as an insult. The pro- 
portion of the 8,000 or I10,oo0 amateur athletes in 
the United States who are not strict amateurs is 
less than one per cent., instead of go per cent. as 
claimed. The same writer desires money prizes 
instead of trophies. This is almost too absurd to 
notice. If that were done we might as well sell 
pools on the contests, and have all the parapher- 
nalia of the turf. The principle of having medals 
for prizes is one of the corner-stones of the sport, 
and no amateur can be found to advocate its 
change. 
Cs Bat. 


* 
* * 


CANOEING. 


CANOEING matters have received more atten- 
tion during the present winter than ever before 
at this season. The proposed visit from the two 
most prominent canoe sailors of England, E. B. 
Tredwen and W. Baden-Powell, during 1886, 
has stirred the canoeist up greatly; and the cup 
offered for an international race by the New York 
Club, and the trophy to be presented to the win- 
ner of the match-sailing race at Grindstone 
Island next August, have spurred the clubs up 
to unusual efforts to get their sailing members in 
good trim and to take advantage of every new 
wrinkle in gear and model. 

The crack English sailors have used canoes 
carrying heavy ballast and very heavy plate 
center-boards, and spreading large sails, the crew 
always either sitting or Tying down in the 
cockpit. The American canoes generally are 
of much lighter build, carrying little or no_bal- 
last, light plate or folding center-boards, and 
spreading comparatively small areas of sail, — 
the crew always sitting on the windward rail 
while sailing. The lighter canoes are unques- 
tionably more convenient and serviceable for 
general canoeing. It remains to be proved 
whether they are as speedy as their more power- 
ful opponents. The canoe rules limit length, 
beam, and depth, so the boats cannot differ very 
greatly in size. 

It is a notable feature that all the prizes offered 
for canoe race-winners of any value are held as 
perpetual challenge trophies, so that they will 
never become the property ofany winner. Canoe- 
racing is an amateur pastime, and any move 
toward possible professionalism has thus far been 
successfully nipped in the bud. Some of the 
club prizes of minor value become the property 
of the winner after a series of victories. 

All the builders report great activity; and 
many of the clubs are holding meetings once or 
twice a month for discussions and canoe-talk. 
These social gatherings have been termed ‘* Win- 
ter Camp-fires.” They are deservedly popular, 
as the tendency is to keep the men together, 
hold their interest in the canoe and canoe doings ; 
and they bring in recruits. 

Among canoe-owners living along the coast 
and near large bodies of water a very strong 
feeling exists favoring expanding the American 
Canoe Association rule limits now set for a canoe. 
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Owners of small boats generally would like to 
join the association. If this is done, undoubt- 
edly the Canoe Association as such will lose its 
present form. Whether so large a fleet as the 
expanded rules would cover can be governed in 
the same admirable way that the present organi- 
zation boasts of is very doubtful: discard the 
paddle, and where is the canoe? 
GBev. 
* 
* * 


CRICKET. 

WHERE cricket is understood in the United 
States it is as well supported and as enthusiastically 
played as in England; but to become generally 
known it must be introduced into our schools 
and colleges. The universal popularity of the 
game among the better classes of the English 
people is largely due to the energy and unselfish 
devotion of the Marylebone Club. Organized 
on a broad basis, and having for its sole object 
the development of the game, instead of mere 
club success, it sends strong elevens to all parts 
of England, and gives the rising generation the 
best possible training, — that of playing against 
skilled opponents. Could a club be organized in 
the United States on the model of M.C.C., — say 
in Philadelphia, where there are already two 
generations of cricketers, its membership being 
open to all American cricketers, with a large 
managing committee composed of men who are 
familiar with the game in all aspects, — it could 
more in a few years to spread the game by send- 
ing visiting elevensto schools and colleges than has 

et been done in the half century that cricket has 

een played in the United States. As cricket is 
entirely free from speculative or professional con- 
trol, it can only be spread throughout the country 
by some organization willing to do the work from 
love of the game. All cricketers are said to be 
enthusiasts for the game, and we can conceive of 
no better field for the display of enthusiasm than 
this. 

G. A. 


* 
* * 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 
THE PROFESSIONAL SITUATION. 


THE “Ides of March” finds the professional class 
of the base-ball fraternity full of sanguine anticipa- 
tions in regard to the outlook for the coming cham- 
pionship campaign of 1886, The winter seasonin the 
base-ball world, which is generally one of comparative 
inactivity, has this year beenskillfully utilized by the 
leaders of the principal professional associations for 
purposes of judicious advertising, with a view of 
keeping the public interest in the professional clubs 
alive; and this free advertising has been accomplished 
through the medium of the publicity given the several 
base-ball “deals,” as they are technically termed, 
which have been the excitements of the winter 
months, the “Metropolitan deal,” the “Barkley 
case,” and the ** Burch case” being the stirring events 
connected with the American Association clubs; 
while the question of the day in the National League 
arena has been that relative to the number of clubs 
which should comprise the League membership for 
1886. Singularly enough the result of the dispute 
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about the Metropolitan Club in the American Asso- 
ciation has been the evolution of a legal status for 
the clubs of that organization, which, before the 
“‘ Metropolitan deal” occurred, were of a rather un- 
certain tenure; while on the other hand the six v. 
eight clubs question in the National League led to 
the embodying of a financial clause in the League 
constitution, which will have the effect of giving 
greater permanancy to its existence than was other- 
wise probable. By March, however, all things con- 
nected with the professional clubs, including their 
exaggerated quarrels and disputes, settle down to the 
regular business point of preparing for the summer 
campaign, by getting their respective club teams well 
organized for field work, and in opening up the early 
spring season of exercise in the gymnasiums, so as to 
get the players into good physical condition for their 
April training on the diamond field for the more 
earnest business of the championship campaign. 

The promise for lively work in the League pen- 
nant-race for 1886 is very bright in regard to the 
probability of its being even more interesting than 
was the deeply exciting League contest for the cham- 
pionship of 1885. In support of this promise there 
is the fact that six of the League competitors in the 
race will undoubtedly enter the lists more evenly 
matched in playing strength this year than in 1885. 
New York will be stronger because of the chances for 
better team work together among their players than 
marked their field campaign of 1885; and Chicago 
will enter the race fully as strong in the essential of 
good, earnest team work together as they were last 
year, and much stronger in its “ battery” force than 
before. Inaddition, too, there is the fact that these 
two club teams will not have the comparatively easy 
task to win in Detroit and St. Louis which marked 
their season of 1885. In fact itis far more difficult 
to prophesy in regard to the issue of the campaign 
of 1886 this year than it was at this early period of the 
season in 1885. In the American arena, too, the 
promise is that no oneclub will be likely to have any- 
thing like the “walk over” almost which the St. 
Louis club had in their pennant race of 1885. In- 
deed, from the present outlook, the promise is that 
the Eastern clubs of the American Association will 
not allow the Western teams to ‘‘ down” them in the 
race as easily as they did in 1885. To add to the 
interest likely to be taken in the American pennant- 
race this coming season is the new element of a 
spirited local rivalry between the strong teams of the 
Metropolitan and Brooklyn Clubs of the Metropolitan 
district. Altogether, and outside of the ranks of the 
clubs of the “ Eastern League,” the ‘* Southern 
League,” the “New England League,” and the vari- 
ous State Leagues, which will, by their respective 
championship contests, greatly add to the life and 
sport of the season, the promise is for a regular 
“boom” in the professional arena this coming season 
of 1886. 

Henry Chadwick. 


* * 
YACHTING. 


THERE has been about the usual amount of 
activity in the yachting world during the past 
month, but with the exception of the two large 
sloops ordered for the proposed international 
race next summer, — a large steam-yacht to re- 
place the Utowana, for Mr. W. E. Connor, a 
steam-yacht for ex-Rear-commodore E. M. Brown 
of the N.Y.Y.C.,— and a few small sloops 
and open boats here and there, no new vessels 
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have been ordered since our last record. Take 
the winter through, the building has been less 
active than it was last winter, but the altera- 
tions have been important and these show a 
degree of activity on the part of owners which 
promises well for the coming season. The 
most notable of these are in steamers, the 
Polynia, Nooya, Promise (now the Loando), and 
others, and among the two-masted sailing-yachts 
the Ambassadress, Gitana, Speranza, Norsemen, 
etc., while quite a fleet of the sloops have been 
‘* Puritanized,” as it is called, that is a lead keel 
added, through which the center-board plays. 
The principal sail-makers— Sawyer & Son and 
Wilson & Griffin in this city, and McManus of 
Boston — have had much more work than has 
been usual during the winter months in previous 
years, and numbers of old favorites will be made 
more attractive than ordinary next season by 
appearing in brand-new dress. Sawyer has also 
been kept quite busy by the ice-boat men, the 
lateen sail having been substituted on many of 
them for the old-fashioned rig, and the sport has 
received more attention from its more wealthy 
patrons than in any previous season, the cost 
of the more expensive of the yachts reaching 
fully $3,000. The races as yet have not been 
many, but there has been more than the usual 
number of days when wind and ice were favor- 
able to good sailing, and the sport has been en- 
joyed as never before. 

A notable feature of this winter's yachting has 
been the large fleet, both steam and sail, which has 
been cruising in Southern waters, — something 
which ten years ago was a matter of rare occur- 
rence. All got safely into summer weather, with 
the exception of the schooner Vorua, which en- 
countered very heavy weather, and unfortunately 
lost two of her crew, besides sustaining damages 
to hull and spars. aan 


* 
* * 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[OuTING is making arrangements to have this 
important feature of the paper adequately dis- 
cussed. ] 


PRINTING AND TONING. 
BY RANDALL SPAULDING. 


[Read at meeting of the Society of Amateur Photographers, 
December 22, 1885.] 

I have been asked to tell what, in my expe- 
rience, I have found to work best. Although my 
experience has been short in time and narrow in 
compass, yet I shall not hesitate to describe it in 
the presence of so many of you who, through 
more abundant knowledge, will be least likely to 
fail in charity. A somewhat narrow experience 
in the technique of photographic processes may, 
however, indicate that the wisest course has been 
pursued. Time is short, and if it be consumed 
in a trial of many methods, one may fail to 
become master of one. The work of our best 
professional photographers is marked by indi- 
vidual characteristics. They evidently discover 
what suits their taste and the tastes of their 
customers, and then take the means to get it. 


Such a course I would recommend to amateurs, 
especially in the earlier, years of their experience. 

Let us first find out what satisfies our taste, 
and then exert ourselves to realize it. We must 
be sure, however, that our satisfaction be genuine, 
and not founded on inability to produce some- 
thing different and better. It is worth while, at 
the outset, to mention the fact that many ama- 
teurs are engaged at their regular business almost 
from sunrise to sunset, and cannot, without 
desecration of the Sabbath, do their own printing. 
It will be foundan easy matter, however, to 
enlist the services of wife or sister, or of some 
lady friend, in the charming pastime of picture 
printing; taking care, of course, that we our- 
selves, for the sake of proper family discipline, 
keep well in advance, at least in theoretical 
knowledge of the subject. I will confine my 
remarks exclusively to silver printing. 

Some time ago I had made for myself a silver- 
ing-tray large enough to contain an entire sheet. 
It consisted of a wooden frame to which a glass 
bottom was cemented. The frame and corners 
were thickly coated with shellac. I prefer now, 
however, to use a wooden tray—the ‘‘ common- 
sense ” tray —large enough to float a half-sheet, 
because, with the limited space at my command, 
the half-sheets are more easily and quickly 
handled. A hole may be bored near the top 
at one corner, into which a tube may be inserted 
for pouring off the solution. The screw eyes, 
one at each corner, are screwed into the wood, 
and hold the ends of a glass rod, over which the 
sheet is drawn when taken from the bath. 

I have used a sixty-grain solution of silver, 
made up as follows : — 


Silver nitrate 
Ammonic nitrate 
Magnesic nitrate. .........++ ooecccesce I 


Other deliquescent salts may be used in place 
of the ammonic and magnesic nitrates. 

Their office is to furnish moisture during the 
printing, by which the union of the ammonia 
derived by the paper in the process of fuming 
and the chlorine evolved by the action of sun- 
light is greatly facilitated. 

To each ounce of the solution I add one drop 
of strong ammonia to neutralize the nitric acid 
that is gradually set free from the silver nitrate. 
After using the bath for some time, if the prints 
come out rather red in tone, I add more ammo- 
nia. My bath has required very little effort to 
keep it in good condition. Ithas been occasion- 
ally strengthened with silver, and the suspended 
organic matter has been shaken down with a 
handful of kaolin. It has been very rarely fil- 
tered. 

The albumenized paper that I have used al- 
most exclusively bears the mark of ‘ Extra 
Brilliant N. P. A. Dresden.” Doubtless other 
brands would serve equally well, if I should 
learn to use them. The paper is floated about 
two and a quarter minutes. For breaking the 
bubbles that stick to the film I use neither a 
wooden nor a glass rod, but find a sharp blowing 
of the breath quite sufficient. Breathing upon 
the edges of the sheet when it is first laid upon 
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the bath is, perhaps, the most convenient way to 
prevent curling. 

After floating a sufficient time the sheet is 
taken with clips at two corners and drawn over 
the glass rod, and then pressed between blotters, 
after which it is hung across wooden rods, where 
it becomes dry in a few minutes. I have fancied 
that the paper does not deteriorate so quickly 
when the free silver nitrate has been taken off 
with the blotter. 

With tear-drops, measles, and other diseases 
to which albumenized paper is heir, I have had 
almost no experience. Nor was I thus troubled 
before adopting the use of the blotter. 

Before leaving this topic permit me to recom- 
mend the use of the siphon in drawing the silver 
solution into the tray. I regard this a matter of 
some importance. A cork that fits the silver 
bottle should be provided with two tubes, one of 
which, extending at one end nearly to the bot- 
tom of the bottle, is bent just above the cork and 
extends at the other end below the bottom of the 
bottle and outside of it; the other tube is short, 
merely passing through the cork. A smart blow- 
ing through the latter tube when the cork is in 
position sets the siphon in operation. Just be- 
fore the level of the solution has dropped to the 
lower end of the tube the siphon is raised. 

In this way, at each pouring of the solution, 
all scum and dust floating upon the surface are 
left in the bottle ; likewise the sediment remains 
undisturbed upon the bottom. 

The fuming-box is too simple to need descrip- 
tion. I allow the sensitized paper to hang in the 
fumes of ammonia from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes, even forty-five minutes in cold weather. 
After fuming, it is well to wait a few minutes for 
the paper to contract from its moist and expanded 
condition, otherwise the prints may not be per- 
fectly sharp. 

Thin negatives, as the books admonish us, re- 
quire longer floating upon the silver bath and 
slower printing. I have had little success in 
printing under a heavily clouded sky. The 
chemical action seems to be superficial, and the 
image fades greatly in washing. 

I am obliged, like most amateurs, to make the 
exposures at an ordinary window. For this pur- 
pose I have made a frame by nailing together 
three boards in the form of a right-angled trian- 
gle. The most acute angle is thrust out of the 
window, while the frame at the right angle rests 
ona chair. Strips for supporting the printing- 
frame may be nailed across the board, and in 
case of high wind a button for each will be found 
convenient. Six or eight 5 X 8 printing-frames 
may thus be exposed at the same time. 

Before toning, the prints are washed in three 
or four changes of water, the number &f changes 
depending on the rapidity with which they are 
made. I am careful not to wash away all the 
free nitrate. If nearly all be washed away the 
prints will tone to a warm brown, though some- 
what slowly, and will hold their tone particularly 
well during fixing. If considerable free nitrate 
remain in the paper the resulting tone will in- 
cline to purple. Each should consult his own 
taste in this matter. 

After washing, the prints are immersed for five 
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or six minutes in a solution of sodic carbonate 
and common salt, about one-quarter of an ounce 
of a saturated solution of the former and half an 
ounce of asaturated solution of the latter, to three 
pints water. The soda puts the print in an alka- 
line condition ; while the salt produces a redness, 
from which the change of color in toning is more 
easily observed. A single rinsing in water fol- 
lows, and the prints are ready for the toning- 
bath. 

My stock solution of gold contains one grain 
of the chloride of gold and sodium to an ounce 
of water. If I were making a bath of thirteen 
ounces, I should take ten ounces of water, three 
ounces of the stock solution of gold, to which 
had been added three drops of a saturated solu- 
tion of sodic bicarbonate, about six grains (a 
pinch) of common salt, and three grains (a 
pinch) of sodic bicarbonate. This should be 
sufficient to tone three, or at least twoand a half, 
sheets of paper. 

The time of toning depends, of course, on the 
temperature and on the condition of the bath. 
It varies from ten minutes to three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Observation has convinced me that beginners 
err most frequently in taking the prints too quickly 
from the toning-bath. 

In considering whether or not to withdraw a 
print from the toning-bath, I always ask myself 
not ‘* Does the print show a satisfactory tone?” 
but rather, ‘‘ Will the tone be the worse for re- 
maining longer inthe bath?” I thus provide for 
the partial loss of tone in the fixing-bath. Care 
should be taken, on the other hand, not to carry 
the print into the blue or slaty stage, in which 
the tone is so cold and disagreeable. 

Each one must determine for himself how 
many prints he can manage in one batch. I find 
it desirable to change them continually from the 
bottom to the top of the pile in order to avoid 
toning in spots. 

Fixing the prints is a simple matter. My 
formula is : — 


1 gallon, 
Sodic hyposulphite I pound, 
Sodic bicarbonate 1 tablespoonful. 
Common salt I e 


The prints are laid in the bath and moved 
about from time to time. They remain in the 
hypo not less than fifteen nor more than twenty 
minutes. During the fixing I never look at the 
face of the prints: the sight is too painful; the 
beautiful tone seems to be gradually fading away. 
But I console myself with the certain knowledge 
that, if all the conditions have been observed, 
the pictures will come out all right in the end. 

As the prints are drawn from the fixing-bath 
they are placed for three or four minutes in a 
strong solution of common salt. I doubt not 
that this salting is, in most cases, quite super- 
fluous, but having found it an efficient cure for 
blistering, with which I was troubled two or 
three times, I continue its use. 

In order to remove the hypo from the prints 
I wash them in four or five changes of water, 
allowing them to remain in each change of water 
a considerable time. I then soak them seven or 
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eight minutes in a weak solution of lead acetate, 
after which they are washed, as before, in several 
changes of water. I do not know that any ad- 
vantage is derived from this treatment with lead. 
I once supposed that it helped to remove the 
hypo; but when such experts in photographic 
chemistry as Dr. Stolze and Dr. Ehrmann tell us 
that this is not the case, I feel bound to respect 
their assertions until further light has been re- 
ceived. 

After washing, it is my practice to remove the 
superfluous water from the prints by means of 
blotting-paper. They are then laid away in 
other and dry blotters until brought forth for 
mounting. 

You are now fully aware of the fact that my 
experience has run along a narrow path. If any 
amateur will do as I have done I can assure him 
most positively that he will produce at least as 
good work as I can produce. While it is our 
proper aim to perfect ourselves in all these tech- 
nical details, we must not forget that there are 
prizes far better and more difficult to secure, 
namely, trained perception and artistic judg- 


ment. 
* 
* * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Biack-Cock SHOOTING. — You will find an article 
on the subject inthe American Field of January 23. 


Wuat is the distinctive characteristic of the model 
of the Puritan? (Ans.) The combination of the 
keel and center-board. 


Wuat is the largest sailing-yacht in America? 
(Ans.) The Améassadress. 

Wuicu is the largest steam-yacht in America? 
(Ans.) The Azalanta. 


Wuat is the difference between a sloop and a 
cutter? (Ams.) The rig should properly govern the 


designation, as in case of ship, bark, brig, etc. The 
cutter rig is short mast, long topmast, long gaff, 
sliding bowsprit, jib set flying, and loose-footed main- 
sail. When the narrow and deep-keel boats were 
introduced in this country, for convenience sake, and 
to distinguish them from the ordinary American sloop, 
they were arbitrarily called cutters. 


* 
* * 


OUTING CLUBBING LIST. 
Regular With 
Price. OUTING. 
American Agriculturist . ; - $1 50 $ 
Atlantic Monthly 
Babyhood . 
Century Magazine 
Christian Union 
Critic 
English Illustrated Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Young People 
Independent . 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated New. spapers, 
Life. . . 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Magazine of Art 
Nation . . 
New York Observer. " (New subs. ) 
New York Times (weekly) 
New York Times (semi-weekly) 
New York Tribune (weekly) 
New York Tribune (semi-weekly) 
North American Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
Puck ; ; 
St. Nicholas 
Scientific American 
Wide Awake 
Youths’ Companion , : 
OUTING, $3.00 a year. 
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FOR MONTH ENDING JANUARY 31. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and not to 
any person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should 
be kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters 
and inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not 
receive attention. 


BASE-BALL. 


AN AMATEUR BASE-BALL LEAGUE. 


SoME of the most prominent athletic and base- 
ball clubs of this city and Brooklyn have formed an 
organization, to be known as the Amateur Base-Ball 
League. Four of the clubs have enclosed grounds. The 
Staten Island, Brooklyn, and Nassau Athletic Clubs 
are represented on the committee on credentials by 
O. Johnson, G. Badeau, and C. Ebbets. They will 
pass on applications for membership. 

The delegates appointed at the last meeting as- 
sembled in President G. H. Badeau’s office, and 
after a long talk outlined the general policy of the 
organization, to be put before the general meeting on 
Feb. 15. The clubs forming the League are the 
Staten Island, Brooklyn, Nassau, Athletic, Bedford, 
Star, and Bergen Point Clubs. They will be self- 
supporting, as a small admission fee to the games 
will be charged. The semi-professional element 
now existing in so many so-called amateur clubs will 
not be allowed under any consideration, and a new 
by-law giving the executive power in the matter will 
probably be passed at the next general meeting. In 
forming their constitution they have followed pretty 
closely in the steps of the National League. 


THE New York State Intercollegiate Base-Ball Asso- 
ciation is comprised of the following colleges: Roches- 
ter, Hobart, Syracuse, Hamilton, Union, and Cornell. 
The present officers of the Association are: C. H. 
Davidson, Hamilton, president; T. J. Delaney, Union, 
vice-president ; and F. M. Towly, Cornell, secretary 
and treasurer. New officers will be elected in the 
spring. 

THE Bergen Point Athletic Club has elected the 
following officers: president, John W. Goddard; 
vice-president, E. R. Craft; secretary, Newton H. 
Day; treasurer, A. A. Smith; manager, H. J. Tyn- 
dale; governing committee, E. R. Craft, George 
Squire, William F. Hobbie, and the captain and 


manager of the nine. The club devotes itself 


entirely to base-ball. 


THE nine that will represent Dartmouth College 
will be substantially as follows: Dillon, ’88, pitcher ; 
Artz, ’88, and Johnson, ’87, catchers; Chandler, 788, 
first base; McCarthy, ’86, second base; Quackenboss, 
’87, third base; Springfield (school of engineering), 
left field; Scruton, ’87, center field. Short-stop and 
right field are as yet unfilled, but there are a number 
of men trying for each position. Vian, ’88, will prob- 
ably be change pitcher. 

THE Amherst Base-Ball Association has elected the 
following officers: president and manager, W. R. 
Mattison; vice-president, C. B. French; secretary, 
A. P. Alvord; treasurer, N.C. Haskell. The following 
men are candidates for positions: Stuart, Marble, 
Coates, Dickerman, and Pool, ’86; Alvord, Whitney, 
Haskell, Keating, and Willard, ’87; Stearns, Judson, 
Davidson, Phillips, Tenny, Carleton, and Austin, ’88; 
and Storrs, Belcher, and Allen, ’89. Five of last 
year’s nine still remain in college, and will play the 
coming season. 

THE Harvard University Base-Ball Association has 
elected the following officers: president, A. D. 
Claflin, ’86; vice-president, D. C. Clark, °86; 
treasurer, W. H. Rand, ’88; manager, A. B. 
Potter, ’87; captain, W. B. Phillips, ’86. The 
nine will be substantially the same as last year. 
Allen, Nichols, Smith, Edgerly, Willard, Weistling, 
Foster, all of whom played asthe ’85 nine, are still 
in college, and will play this year. The candidates 
for the remaining positions are numerous, and the 
prospect of turning out a strong nine is very good. 


At Yale, seventeen men are in training for the 
nine. The management has erected, for winter 
practice in batting and catching, a building 70 feet 
by 20, with a glass top profected by a wire netting, 
in which the candidates for positions are taking daily 
exercise. The only weak position seems to be that 
of catcher. The nine will be substantially as fol- 
lows: Marsh, Stewart, and Stagg on the bases; 
Brigham, Bremner, and Shepard in the field. Cross, 
short-stop; Dunn, pitcher; and either Kellogg, Til- 
linghast, or Matthews, catcher. The following have 
been elected officers of the club: president, F. N 
Sewell, ’86; vice-president, W. W. Gordon, ’86; 
treasurer, C. H. Matthews, 86; secretary, W. B. 
Chambers, ’87; and captain, P. B. Stewart, ’86. 


AT a meeting of Columbia College students inter- 
ested in the base-ball association the following offi- 
cers were elected : — 

Lincoln Cromwell, ’86, president; Joseph Law- 
rence, vice-president; Richard Cobden, secretary 
and treasurer; and G. W. Gratti, manager of the 
nine. Mr. Mutrie offered the use of the polo grounds 
free, and a number of exhibition games with the New 
York club. Mr. Mutrie was unanimously chosen as 
coacher of the team for three months prior to the 
opening of the season. 
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The nine is now in training at the Manhattan rink, 
Fifty-ninth street and Broadway. The most promi- 
nent of the candidates are Edwards and Cooper, of 
Princeton’s last year’s nine; Howe, late of Hobart 
College; Duffie, Finley, and McCastree, from last 
year’s Jasper nine, of Manhattan College, and Garth, 
Ayrault, McElwain, Wheeler, Steinbeigh, La March, 
Cobden, McQuade, Stoutenburgh, Hawkins, and Nut- 
man, besides many other promising players of the 
college. The selection of the team to represent the 
college has been left to the judgment of Manager 
Mutrie. 


THE following is the official record of the fielding 
and batting averages of the individual members of the 
clubs composing the American College Base-Ball 
Association. The Association comprises Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Yale, Princeton, Brown, and Amherst: — 





NAME AND CLUB. 


Nichols, H 

Willard, H 
Edwards, P. 

Smith, H 

Scruton, D.. .... 
Shaw, P. 


6 Terry, Y 
oO | 

7 ; Van Ausdal, P.. 
Quackenboss, D. . . 
Stuart, A. 
Winslow, H 
Shepherd, Y. ... 
Hutchinson, B.. . . 
Beaman, H 
Merrill, Y 
Kimball, A. 
Springfield, D. 
Brill, D. 
Hale, D. 
Weeks, D. 
Tilden, H. 
Reynolds, P. ... 


Bickham, P. 
Blossom, P. ... . 
Weistling, H.. ... 
Cooper, P. 
Hunt, A 
Stearns, — 
Seagrave, 

28 } Chellis, D. 

29 Dillon, D. 

30 Foster, H. 

31 Marble, A 
Stagg, Y 

3?) Clark, B. . 

33 Clarke, P. 

34 Stewart, Y. 
Tirrell, A. 

a 


= 











Artz, D. 
Coates, A. 
36 Bremner, Y. 
37. Hickox, Y 
g § Chase, B 
3° Gunderson, B. . . . 
39 McCarthy, D.... .| 
40 Willett, Y 
{ Rhett, B......./ 9/3 
4!) Wadsworth, B.. . . | 8 
Judson, A... 
Lyon, Y. - 
Cooper, B. 
Edgerly, H. 
Murphy, B... . 
Harris, A. 
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OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE Maverick Wheel Club, of East Boston, have 
voted to join the League as a club. 

THE Detroit Bicycle Club has become incorporated,. 
and will endeavor to build a track. 

Mr. JoHN R. Camp, of Bushnell, Ill., has been 
reinstated as an amateur by the racing board. 

HiraM S. HALE, of Junction City, Kan., has been 
reinstated as an amateur by the racing board. 

PRESIDENT BECKORTH has appointed February 22 
as the day for the next L.A. W. board meeting. 


N. H. VAN SICKLEN, of Chicago, has been made a 
member of the L.A.W. racing board, vice J. O. 
Blake resigned. 

Mr. ABBOTT BASSETT, chairman of the racing 
board, has put himself on record as opposed to the 
flying start in races. 

Mr. H. S. Woop, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed a representative of the L.A.W. for that 
State by the president of the L.A.W. 

THE Citizen Bicycle Club at their January meeting 
admitted nineteen members, making the total mem- 
bership just one short of the limit, 100. 


Ir is pleasant to record the fact that Grant Bells’ 
excellent constitution, due to training, has carried 
him through the sickness caused by his fall. 

P. N. Myers, of Covington, Ky., has been de- 
clared a professional by the racing board. Myers’ 
offense was racing with Prince for a cash prize. 

CouNTING the applications and renewals for this 
month, the English C.T.C. has reached a membership 
of 21,000, the L.A.W. 7,000, and the German Cyclist 
Union 3,000. 

THE New Jersey Wheelmen will hold smokers, after 
the English style, every Thursday evening during the 
winter months. The first of the series was held on 
January 7, when fully fifty members attended. 


PRESIDENT BECKWITH and Vice-President Terry 
have reported the proposed incorporation of the 
L.A.W. as impracticable, and have deferred action 
until the matter can be brought before the Board of 
Officers. 

A RECENT addition to wheeling ranks was the or- 
ganization of the Ideal Bicycle Club, at Little Rock, 
Ark. We have also heard of the sale by Gormully & 
Jeffery, of thirteen of their “ American” wheels to 
one club. 

ONE of the advised duties of the tour-master will be 
to promote or organize a tour once a year, carrying 
out the details as he may think best. This annual 
tour will be the result of the tour-master’s effort in 
promoting cycling in the touring department. 


OF the army of lady riders, Louise Armaindo is in 
Minneapolis, Minn., preparing for a six-day race, which 
will take place there this month. Miss Elsa Von 
Blumen was the recipient of a benefit at the Arsenal, 
Buffalo, on the 5th inst. Miss Eck is farther west. 


THE report of Secretary-treasurer E. K. Austin, of 
the N.Y. State Division, shows that the total number 
of members enrolled during the year was 1,028, and 
that the cash in the treasury is $515.47. This practi- 
cally puts New York at the head of the State divisions. 


THE Oregon Legislature recently passed a law that 
tricyclists and bicyclists must stop riding whenever 
they approach within 100 yards of a team, and after 
dismounting remain standing until the team has 
passed. The wheelmen of the Portland Bicycle 
Club will contest its validity. 
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THE Florence (Mass.) Bicycle Club is making 
merry during the winter with masking parties, dances, 
and whist parties, and is showing more enterprise 
than any club in the State west of Springfield. 

MASTER FRED COoNINGSBY, a lad of fifteen years, 
is credited with riding from Paoli to Fifty-second 
street, Philadelphia, on the Lancaster Pike, a distance 
of sixteen miles, in th. 14m. Lancaster Pike is the 
best road for wheelmen in Philadelphia, smooth and 
superb for riding. 

BristoL.—A new club was formed at Warren, 
R.I., recently, with 24 members, under the title 
of Bristol County Wheelmen. Officers as follows : 
president, Charles S. Davol; captain, A. B. Staples; 
treasurer, Charles W. Green; guide, M. W. Turner; 
bugler, A. W. Banus. 

CoLumBus, O. — The Evening Star Wheelmen is a 
new organization, with these officers: president, C. 
N. Adams; vice-president, R. W. King; secretary 
and treasurer, E. C. Brown; captain, W. S. Brobst; 
first lieutenant, L. D. Lindenberg. They expect to 
become a League club. 


THE Detroit Bicycle Club, at its annual, elect- 
ed: president, B. J. Holcombe; vice-president, C. 
D. Hastings; secretary, A. F. Peck; captain, H. M. 
Snow; first lieutenant, J. H. Ames; second lieuten- 
ant, A. S. Bowlby; bugler, W. E. Knapman; standard- 
bearer, B. F. Noyes. 

LouISVILLE.— At a meeting of the Louisville 
Wheel Club, the following officers were elected: 
president, J. D. Macauley; secretary and treasurer, 
Harry Esterle; captain, C. F. Johnson. It was de- 
cided to secure club-rooms, and the members are now 
on the look-out for suitable quarters. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Penn City Wheelmen have 
elected the following officers for the year 1886: presi- 
dent, C. D. Williams; vice-president, H. B. Worrell; 
secretary and treasurer, T. E. Cookman; captain, 
H. B. Craycroft; first lieutenant, George DeSilver 
Getz; second lieutenant, F. Hazard Lippincott. 

F. W. WEsTON, after an intimate connection with 
cycling as a sport and a trade since 1877, and one of 
the best-known wheelmen in the country, and founder 
and chief consul of the C.T.C. in this country, has sev- 
ered his connection with wheeling, and will be seen 
—- cyclists no more, to the regret of all who know 

im. 

F. DE CLory, champion bicycle rider of France, 
has, through La France Chevaline, offered to back 
himself for 2,000 francs to (on his wheel) beat any 
trotter in France twice around the Longchamps race- 
track in the Bois de Boulogne, 7,260 metres (414 
miles), if the horse gives him 200 metres’ (1 furlong) 
start. 


WEEDsporRT. — Following are the officers of the 
Weedsport Bicycle Club for 1886: president, H. D. 
Brown; vice-president, Chas. C. Teal; secretary, H. 
E. Rheubottom; treasurer, C. K. Durbin; captain, 
J. R. Rheubottom, Jr.; lieutenant, F. L. Durbin; 
bugler, C. D. Hugunin: commissary, W. Raymond 
Brock. 

READING, PA.—The Reading Bicycle Club, at 
its recent meeting, elected the following as officers 
for 1886: president, W. I. Wilhelm; captain, G. 
I. Bechtel; lieutenant, H. M. Albright; secretary 
and treasurer, J. L. Henritzy; bugler, S. E. Slegel; 
color-bearer, R. R. Eckert ; trustees, Charles C. 
Graeff, H. H. Boyer, J. L. Henritzy. 

THE Citizens Bicycle Club of New York have the 
following record: Philip Fontaine, 3,205 miles; 
Elliott Mason, 3,025; T. C. Smith, 2,805; W. H. 
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McCormack, 2,308; W. B. King, 2,169. A good 
share of these distances was done on Sundays and 
evenings, as the riders are all business men and can- 
not spare time to ride during the day. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAFFER, a young wheelman of 
Springfield, Mass., while fishing through the ice on 
Watershop Pond, broke through the thin ice, and, 
in spite of the uttermost endeavors of his friends, 
was drowned before their eyes. Mr. Shaffer had 
many friends among wheelmen, especially among the 
racing men, of whom he was a most devoted ad- 
mirer and attendant. 


JAcK JoHNson, the champion bicyclist of France 
and Belgium, and ex-champion of England, arrived in 
Philadelphia last week, and is stopping with Ed. Cole, 
an old friend and ex-bicyclist, at No. 144 Race street. 
Johnson has brought his medals — some forty in num- 
ber—with him. They are valued at $2,000. He 
intends issuing a challenge to all professionals at any 
distance for any money. 

CHIEF CoNsuL CHASE, of Rhode Island, has ap- 
pointed the following committees: finance — chief 
consul Chase, ex officio, secretary-treasurer Perkins, 
ex officio, George C. Newell; touring— Rev. L. A. 
Pope, A. B. Mann, H. L. Spencer; racing— George 
C. Newell, George R. McAuslan, A. H. Littlefield, 
jr.; rights and privileges —E. W. Blodgett, B. W. 
Gardner, A. H. Metcalf; rules—O. M. Mitchell, C. 
H. Newell, R. A. Wilbur. 

THE Lynn Cycie Club has elected officers as be- 
low: president, S. S. Merrill; vice-president John 
D. Kimball; secretary, Frank A. Lindsey: financial 
secretary, E. M. Bailey; treasurer, William A. Rowe; 
road officers: captain, George E. Butler; first lieu- 
tenant, Edward Story; second lieutenant, Charles E. 
Whitten; color-bearers, Charles Wiswell and Asa 
Windell; bugler, George Porter; club committee, 
Walter Harmon and Timothy Carroll. The club has 
made Rowe a life member. 


THE Long Island Wheelmen have elected officers. 
for the current year as follows: William W. Share, 
president; George W. Mabie, vice-president; Joseph 
Huggins, secretary; S. W. Baldwin, treasurer; W. 
Share, G. W. Mabie, C. H. Luscomb, A. W. Guy, D. 
C. McEwen, W. S. Elliott, W. N. Stebbins, executive 
committee. Road officers, — Charles H. Luscomb, 
captain; Frank L. Donaldson, first lieutenant; George 
G. Teller, second lieutenant; Henry F. Donaldson, 
color-bearer: A. W. Stanley, first bugler; E. R. 
Nichols, second bugler; C. H. Luscomb, W. W. 
Share, F. L. Donaldson, G. G. Teller, H. H. Bell, 
road committee. , 

AT a recent meeting of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Wheelmen, the following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, John E. McKee; secretary, Nelson T. Haynes 
(reélected); treasurer, Robert Alderson; captain, 
Dr. G. L. Henderson; first lieutenant, Nelson T. 
Haynes‘ (reélected); second lieutenant, Harry G. 
Stuart; third lieutenant, Henry Ashcroft; bugler, 
Thomas Ellis, Jr.; color-bearer. F. T. Austin. The 
club numbered, January 1, 1884, five members; it num- 
bered January 1, 1886, twenty-four. The club starts 
out the current year a member of the L.A.W. Alto- 
gether the out-look for 1886 in bicycling is very flat- 
tering indeed. 

THE Elizabeth, N.J., wheelmen have formed a new 
drill squad, consisting of the following members: G. 
C. Brown, A. S. Brown, Berry, Currie, Bellinger, L. 
Bonnett, Bailey, and Wetmore. The first four ride 
Cranks, and the others, Stars. Chief Consul Brown, 
who is in command, has originated some unique 
movements, which the riders are now practicing, in 
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preparation for the entertainment, which will be held 
during the winter. The club’s mileage for November is 
2,938 miles, E. J. Runyon heading the list with 389 
miles. Mrs. Bonnett is the only lady who has a 
record for the month worth speaking of, having 
covered 70 miles. 

At the beginning of the season Captain Brown 
and Lieutenant Martin, of the Elizabeth, N.J., wheel- 
men, offered a handsome medal to the man making 
the largest score for the year, also medals to members 
making over 1,000 miles. Mr. D. B. Bonnett secures 
the medal for the longest distance, having covered 
3,442 miles. No less than nineteen men score over the 
1,000, L. B. Bonnett, D. B.’s son, heading the list 
with 2,815 miles, A. S. Roorbach following with 
2,659. The records of the rest range from 1,014 to 
to 2,400 miles. The average per man is 1,6799/19 
miles. The club may well be proud of this splendid 
record. We doubt if it can be equalled by any other 
organization in the country. 

THE semi-annual election of officers of the Wake- 
field Bicycle Club occurred Monday evening, and re- 
sulted as follows: president, E. N. Heath; vice- 
president, J. A. Clark; secretary, E. A. Wilkins; 
treasurer, S. O. Richardson, Jr.; captain, E. D. Al- 
bee; first lieutenant, W. J. Hall; second lieutenant, 
F. C. Patch; club committee, president, secretary, 
treasurer, C. A. Nott, and W. E. Eaton. Three new 
members were admitted. The club members are en- 
larging their rooms, and have recently put in a pool- 
table, a piano, and a home-trainer. A number of 
contests have been held on the trainer, the best time 
having been made by E. D. Albee, in 2.10, An 
entertainment and dance is to be held February 13. 

THE second of the series of races at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was a three-mile contest, and was won by 
H. Schroder in 9.53 with D. Fuller, second. The 
second heat was won by E. A. Savage, in 9.07, with 
John Fellows second. The latter was the best heat 
yet run, as both men had each won a heat, and the 
rivalry was high between them. The third of the 
series was contested a few days later, with Schroder 
and Savage as contestants, and resulted in Savage 
winning, after a hard struggle. Time, 9.284. This 
gave Savage the gold medal, and virtually makes him 
champion of Minneapolis. The contest for second 
place resulted in victory for Fellows, after an easy 
run. Chief Consul Heath acted as referee, and W. 
M. Woodside as timer. 

THREE AMATEUR LADy RIDERS. — The record of 
three pairs of riders of the Orange (N.J.) Wander- 
ers’ Club is worth publishing : — 

Bicycles. Tricycles. Tandems. Total- 
aaa Miles. — gyorg we 
ae s : a 
Mrs. ee 210 a9 ese 
H.C. Douglas .... _ 25454 2,454 
Mrs. Douglas..... — 2,276 2,270 
L.. H. Porter 3 - 1,348 2,660 
Mrs. Porter 439 1,255 1,694 
$59 11,039 159455 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson covered together 6,371 
miles; Mr. and Mrs. Douglas, 4,730; Mr. and ‘Mrs. 
Porter, 4,354. The three ladies aggregated 5,956 
miles, an average of 1,985 miles each, and if it had 
not been Mrs. Porter’s first season the average would 
have been much higher. Mrs. Douglas has a record 
far above that of the ordinary road rider. 

PRESIDENT Beckwith has submitted to the League 
a plan for a touring department, to consist of B. B. 
Ayers, of Chicago, as a chief director, and H. S. 
Wood, of Philadelphia, as chairman of a Bureau of 
Information. The tour-master is empowered to take 
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charge of everything pertaining to the organization, 
business direction, and guidance of tours, with power 
to direct the action of the State touring boards, or to 
appoint assistants in any quarter, provided they be 
L. A.W. members. 

The chairman of the Bureau of Information is em- 
powered to obtain duplicate copies ofall road reports, 
maps, hand or road book, transportation rates, con- 
suls, and hotels, representative riders (in non-officered 
localities), periodical touring articles, legislation of the 
rights of wheelmen on the road, and anything else 
with practical cycling information. He is to have as 
assistants all compilers of road books. He is to an- 
swer to the best of his ability all questions from League 
members. To others a printed explanatory L.A.W. 


circular will be sent, and information given or with- 
held at his option. 


THE racing board has accepted the records from 
twenty-six miles to ninety-three miles, made by G. M. 
Hendee, November 11, 1885, and also the records 
made by F. F. Ives, on the same track, at an earlier 
date frome twenty-one to 100 miles. This gives the 
American amateur bicycle record as follows: — 

One-quarter mile to twenty miles — W. A. Rowe. 

Twenty-one to twenty-five miles — F. F. Ives. 

Twenty-six to fifty miles — G. M. Hendee. 

Fifty-one to sixty-three miles — F. F. Ives. 

Sixty-four to ninety-three miles —G. M. Hendee. 

Ninety-four to 100 miles —F. F. Ives. 

This places all the amateur bicycle records to the 
credit of three men, a condition of things never before 
seen. 


NONANTUM.—The Nonantum Bicycle Club of 
Newton, Mass., elected these officers on December 
17: president, W. E. Wentworth; vice-president, J. 
M. Fisher; secretary, J. H. Lewis; treasurer, A. A. 
Glines; captain, Geo. F. Williams; first lieutenant, 
W. H. Allen; second lieutenant, W. H. Huntley; 
bugler, J. J. Needham; color-bearer, F. Banchor. 

YALE. — A meeting of the Yale Bicycle Club, New 
Haven, Conn., was held on December 19, at the club- 
rooms, 129 Farm ave., electing officers for the en- 
suing year. Result: president, C. P. D. Townsend, 
’86; secretary and treasurer, C. Adams, ’87; captain, 

. S. Kulp, ’87; lieutenant, D. D. Bidwell, ’86; 
bugler, E. M. Youmans, ’88. 


THE Society of Cyclists held a meeting on the 29th 
of December, 1885, in London. ‘The proceedings 
were opened by b. W. Richardson, the president, 
making a few brief remarks, followed by Major Knok- 
Holmes, who delivered ‘+ Effect of a Septuagenarian 
Midnight Ride,” in which he gave some incidents 
occurring in a wonderful ride from Northampton to 
London. Then J. B. Marsh, the Stevens of Italy, 
described his tour through that country in graphic 
terms, giving much information concerning traveling 
in Italy of a useful character. 


WoopsipE’s LaTEstT Records. — William M. 
Woodside, “the Irish boy,” has been doing some more 
tall riding. ‘This time it was at Minneapolis, Minn., 
where the 26-hour race between himself and Tom 
W. Eck, closed on Dec. 30, at 10 A.M. The night 
previous Eck was troubled with his stomach, and, on 
attempting to mount his machine on the 1oth inst. 
he sprained his ankle. But for this the finish would 
have been very close, and even before it started the 
odds wereon Eck. Both men probably started too 
fast. For the first fifty miles Eck established a new 
American record for 51 miles at 3h. 49s. Woodside, 
who was then on his wheel, as Eck stopped at this 
point, went on, and made the following new Ameri- 
can records : — 
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52 miles 

53 miles 

54 miles. . 

55 miles .. . 

56 miles 

7 miles ..... 

55 miles . | 
He was now a few minutes ahead of the record, 

but stopped for a few minutes, intending to go on 

and beat the 100-mile record, which he could easily 

have accomplished. His trainer made a mistake, and 

did not call him, and the golden opportunity went 

past. Woodside, however, held the lead in the race. 

He passed the 257-mile record, made by Josh Young, 

of Boston, amid tremendous applause, in 24h. 45m. 

22s. His record from that on was: — 


59 miles . 

60 miles 

61 miles . . 

62 miles .. 

64 miles 

65 miles 

6 miles.... .3 


H. M. S. H. M. 
263 miles... .25 45 
264 miles... .25 50 
265 miles... .25 54 
266 3 miles. . .26 — 


258 miles . . 
259 miles .... 
260 miles... . 
261 miles . . 
262 miles... . 

Eck stopped at 223 miles at 25h. 59m. The track 
was eight laps to the mile, and in the last part of the 
race the men spurted several laps in 20 and 23 
seconds. 


BuFrFALo. — The Buffalo Bicycle Club, on Decem- 
ber 30, elected these officers: president, J. S. Danel- 
son; secretary, C. W. Adams; treasurer, James C. 
Monroe. 


THE Fort Schuyler Wheelmen., of Utica, N.Y., held 
its annual reception and banquet on New Year’s 
eve, with E. M. Glenn as toast-master. Messrs. 
Hill, Nickolson, Metz, Flanagan, Vansize, and Wood 
responded to the following toasts: Our visitors, The 
Rome Club, The L.A.W., The press, The retired 
Members, and The ladies. After the banquet a smoke 
was enjoyed at the club-rooms. 


THE good riding on New Year’s day led the Har- 
lem wheelmen to hold a two-mile road race along the 
boulevard from 128th to 148th streets. The first man 
in and the winner of the gold L.A.W. badge was 
H. D. Cochrane. The silver C.T.C. badge, offered 
as a second prize, was taken by A. T. Steiner, while 
W. H. De Graaf, the president, came in third, too 
late to win any medal. 


AT the January meeting of the Boston Bicycle Club 
there was a large attendance and a large amount of 
enthusiasm manifested. The nominations for next 
year’s officers, presented by the committee, Messrs. 
Field, Chadwick, Dean, Huston, and Fourdrinier, 
met with considerable opposition, and a vigorous 
attempt was made to elect others than the names on 
the ticket. The opponents of the regular nomina- 
tions proved to be in the minority, and were forced 
to give way before the votes of the majority, who 
elected the following board for next year: president, 
FE. C. Hodges; secretary, E. W. Hodgkins; treas- 
urer, F. A. Neilson; captain, R. J. Toombs; first 
lieutenant, J. S. Dean; second lieutenant, E. G. 
Whitney; club committee, Lowell T. Field, from the 
active membership, J. R. Chadwick, W. N. Good- 
now, W. W. Keith, Dr. H. H. Gage. The enter- 
tainment committee reported that several parties 
will be given this winter, in addition to the enter- 
tainment offered to the members in the billiard and 
pool tournament now being played nightly at the 
club-house. The secretary reported that the Zadle de 
A6te, at six each day, and meals served @ /a carte 
during the days had been steadily patronized by the 
members, and would be continued as a regular thing 
hereafter. It was voted to ratify the action of a pre- 
vious meeting in voting to join the League, and, 
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after considerable discussion, it was voted to hold a 
grand reception on the first Saturday in February, 
instead of the annual dinner. Six new members were 
admitted. 


AT the regular monthly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Club, held January 5, it was voted to hereafter 
admit non-resident members at $10 per year, with no 
other admission fees. Notice was also given that at 
the next meeting a motion would be made to put the 
treasurer on the club committee. Committees, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Lewis, Foote, and Dyer, and 
Messrs. Wood, Myers, and Merrill, were appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, and report the 
same at the annual meeting. President Williams and 
Treasurer Benson announced that they should decline 
nomination for office next year. The entertainment 
committee, through its chairman, announced that the 
regular Saturday night entertainments, discontinued 
during the holidays, would be resumed on the follow- 
ing Saturday. Mr. Loring F. Deland, of Boston, 
was elected a member, and two old club men were 
expelled for non-payment of dues. 


THE Somerville (Mass.) Cycling Club, at its an- 
nual meeting on January 6, elected the following 
officers: president, W. R. Maxwell; vice-president, 
David C. Theall; secretary, George Shaw; treasurer, 
George F. Steele; captain, Eugene Sanger; first 
lieutenant, H. L. Clark; second lieutenant, F. A. 
Hobart; bugler, W. F. Lovejoy; color-bearer, E. 
Fiske ; club committee, E. H. Foote, F. E. Hough- 
ton, and the president, secretary, treasurer, and cap- 
tain, ex offictts. The club has ridden over 1,000 
miles in its club runs during last year. A Montreal 
gentleman has presented the club with a-handsome 
parade banner decorated with the club monogram 
and a cycling device. Eight new members were 
voted in during the meeting, raising the club member- 
ship to 50. 


Cuicaco.— The annual meeting of the Owl Bicy- 
cle Club was held Saturday evening, January 9, at the 
Biggs House. From Secretary Post’s report, it was 
shown that the club was in a sound financial condition, 
and that the membership roll had increased to such an 
extent last year it was deemed advisable to appoint a 
committee of three to revise the by-laws. This com- 
mittee will report at the next meeting of the club. 
The following members were elected for office during 
the season of 1886: president, J. L. Wilkins; cap- 
tain, C. H. Munger; first lieutenant, C. B. Pierce; 
second lieutenant, E. L. Johnson; color-bearer, F. 
T. Harmon; bugler, H. A. Brown; secretary and 
treasurer, J. E. Heiton. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club held its annual meeting 
for the election of officers on January 12. The voting 
was close and spirited, three different slates being nomi- 


nated. T.S. Miller was elected president; J. P. May- 
nard, vice-president; W. C. Thorne, secretary and 
treasurer, and N. H. Van Sicklen, captain. Burley 
Ayers would have been elected to the presidency had 
he not positively declined the honor. After the bal- 
loting a rush was made for a neighboring oyster-house, 
where an excellent menz was discussed. 


Boston.— The annual election of officers of the 
Suffolk Wheel Club took place January 13, with the 
following result: captain, Wm. E. Webber; lieutenant, 
J. Frank Charnock ; secretary and treasurer, A. G. 
Collins; club committee, W. E. Webber; J. Frank 
Charnock, A. G. Collins, C. S. Willis, and H. A. 
Thayer. There is now a total membership of 17, 
and several precincts to hear from. 
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Fast WHEELING. — At the Washington Roller- 
Skating Rink, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 13. 51-mile 
exhibition. — W. M. Woodside, 1 mile, 3m. 1234s. ; 
5 miles, 15m. 554/5s.; 10 miles, 31m. 43s.; 15 miles, 
48m. 34/58; 20 miles, th. 4m. 14s.; 25 miles, th. 
20m. 3534s-; 30 miles, th. 37m. 3314s.; 31 miles, 
th. 40m. 552/ss.; 32 miles, th. 44m. 217/5s.3 33 

‘ miles, th. 47m. 484/5s.; 34 miles, rh. 51m. 17/ss. ; 
35 miles, th. 54m. 397/5s.; 36 miles, rh. 58m. 153/ss. ; 
37 miles, 2h. 1m. 43'/5s.; 38 miles, 2h. 5m. 142/ss.; 
39 miles, 2h. 8m. 46°/5s.; 40 miles, 2h. 12m. 

41 miles, 2h. 15m. 49%/5s.; 42 miles, 2h. 19m. 

43 miles, 2h. 22m. 572/5s.; 44 miles, 2h. 27m. 12!/ss. 
45 miles, 2h. 30m. 473/5s.; 46 miles, 2h. 34m. 303/5s. ; 
47 miles, 2h. 38m. 10"/;s.; 48 miles, 2h. 42m. 4}/ss. ; 
49 miles, 2h. 46m. 35s.; 50 miles, 2h. 51m. 282/ss, ; 
51 miles, 2h. 54m. 117/;s. Time-keepers, E. J. Kim- 
ball, T. H. Slosson, and E. A. Savage; scorers, E. J. 
Hale and Allen Osborn; judges, S. F. Heath and O. 
W. Smith; referee, C. W. Ryder. At 43 miles, he 
broke a spoke, and was obliged to change to a heavier 
machine, losing some time and making his subsequent 
gait slower. 

THE Scranton (Pa.) Bicycle Club held its fourth 
annual entertainment and hop on January 14, and 
were patronized by the é/i¢e of the city. Acrobatic 
and fancy riding, with polo on bicycles, a drill by the 
club squad, and an obstacle race, were the main feat- 
ures of the entertainment, followed by dancing until 
the small hours. 

At the races, January 16, of the St. Louis 
Ramblers’ Bicycle Club, at the rink, the 3-mile scratch 
was the principal event. The starters were: A. A. 
Hart, Oellien, and Morris. Morris was mounted on 
his racing Star, just received, and, though declaring 
it to be the best machine he has ever ridden, was last 
in the race. Hart won, with Oellien second. The 
track of the rink is, it seems, very short. We pub- 
lish in another column a letter from Mr. John S. 
Rogers, a prominent rambler, who gives some very 
valuable information about both the Globe rink and 
the Fair Ground’s tracks. 

THE Nashville (Tenn.) Bicycle Club held a home- 
trainer race at the club-rooms on the 19th. The two 
mile dash was won in 4m. 48s. by E. D. Fisher. 
The one-mile dash was also won by Fisher, in 2m. 
11s. The half-mile was taken by J. B. Burdett, in 
Im. 3s. These home-trainer races are quite the fashion 
during the winter months. 

THE Springfield (Mass.) Bicycle Club, at its an- 
nual meeting January 21, elected as its board for 
next year the following gentlemen: secretary, San- 
ford Lawton; treasurer, W. C. Marsh; directors, W. 
C. Marsh, H. E. Ducker, F. E. Ripley, W. H. Selvey, 
Sanford Lawton; captain, A. A. McGarrett; first 
lieutenant, E. L. Leonard; second lieutenant, F. A. 
Eldred; bugler, A. H. R. Foss; color-bearer, C. H. 
Miller; surgeon, Dr. H. E. Rice. 

The club has decided to take the Winthrop Club 
rooms on April 1, with a dedication on that date, a 
ladies’ night two weeks after, and a minstrel enter- 
tainment some time in March. The club never be- 
fore had so large a club membership nor so full a 
treasury. 

THE Conomo Bicycle Club was organized on Jan- 
uary 22, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., with the 
following list of officers: president, C. A. Collins; 
vice-president, H. L. Winchester; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. L. Churchill; captain, Louis Lations; first 
lieutenant, Frank Lamasney; second lieutenant, A. 
L. Churchill; club committee, Messrs. Collins, La- 
tions, and Winchester. The club takes its name 
from an old Indian chief of local celebrity, and was 


mainly organized through the efforts of the president, 
Mr. Collins, of the Massachusetts B.C. 

THE New Haven Bicycle Club held its annual 
election and banquet January 23. The following are 
the officers-elect for 1886: president, Wm. M. Fris- 
bie; secretary, Henry W. Redfield; treasurer and 
captain, Wm. H. Hale; first lieutenant, A. N. Wei- 
ton; second lieutenant, Wm. L. Peck; member club 
committee, J. C. Thompson. The club had as guests 
at the banquet Vice-President Terry, of the L.A.W. 
executive, and Arthur Wells, of the Connecticut Bicycle 
Club. Short speeches in response to toasts were made 
by Stephen Terry and Arthur Wells, of Hartford, and 
President Wm. M. Frisbie, Capt. W. H. Hale, John H. 
Whiting, Dr. G. M. Bush,and Theodore H. Macdonald. 

ABOUT seventy-five members of the Massachusetts 
Club sat down to the seventh annual dinner at 
Young’s on the 26th. The dinner was strictly a club 
affair, no guests being invited, after the custom in- 
augurated by the club some years ago. Of the post- 
prandial exercises the most interesting was the read- 
ing of club statistics by President Williams. His 
report showed that the total riding of the club for last 
year was 142,442 miles, at least 50,000 more than 
any other club in the world, and an increase of 
37,851 over last year, giving an average of 606 miles 
to each of the 250 members. The largest individual 
record was 4,000 miles by Gideon Haynes. For tri- 
cycles, A. S. Parsons had ridden 2,600, the highest 
record in the country. Forty-seven men have 
wheeled 1,000 miles and over. Forty per cent. of the 
members are married; eighty-nine per cent. ride 
bicycles; twenty-eight and one-half per cent. tricycles; 
and seventeen per cent. ride both. The average age 
of the club is thirty-two and one-half years, just three 
years higher than last year. With the exception of the 
Boston Club this club has the oldest cyclists in 
America. A. S. Parsons responded for “the past 
history of the club; ” Col. A. A. Pope for the cor- 
poration; G. R. Bidwell, for the Citizens’ Club, of 
New York; and speeches, humorous and otherwise, 
were made by Messrs. Slocum, Peck, Myers, Dodge, 
Deland, and Pattison. 

Errata. Mr. C. E. Kluge, whose feat of climbing the 
Turnpike hill at Orange,N.J.,was chronicled in the Feb. 
OuTING as hailing from Newark, N.J., comes from Jer- 
sey City, and is a member of the Hudson Co. Wheelmen. 


CANOEING. 


THE canoe regatta season of 1885 was closed the 


last week in October. The Newburg Canoe and 
Rowing Association had a sail and annual clam-bake 
on the 28th. The last race of the season for the 
club sailing trophy of the Knickerbockers (N.Y.) was 
sailed on the 31st, Vettie and J/nertia competing. 
Inertia won, so Brown holds the prize through the 
winter. Webster won the sailing race at the Har- 
vard regatta on the 24th. The Rondout cup has to 
be won three times by one man and one canoe 
before it is taken possession of permanently. Three 
races have been sailed, and three men have scored 
one point each; Mr. Z. Nickerson holds the cup for 
the winter. 
CANOE CLUB PROCEEDINGS. 

KNICKERBOCKER (N.Y.) Annual dinner at 
Morrello’s on December 16. Several guests from 
other clubs present. Thirty in all at table. Seven 
canoes are being built by club members. The com- 
ing international races have stirred the members up. 
Annual meeting January 14. Officers elected: Edwin 
Fowler, commodore; Robert P. Martin, vice-commo- 
dore; Edward W. Brown, secretary; M. G. Foster, 
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treasurer; James L. Greenleaf, measurer. Prepar- 
ations under way for general camp fires of all local 
clubs. 

BROCKVILLE (Ontario, Can.) held a reception on 
December 30. 

BAYONNE (N.J.) Annual meeting January II. 
Officers elected: E. R. Smith, commodore; J. W. 
Heard, vice-commodore; R. V. Vienot, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Essex (Canoe and Boat Club, Newark, N.J.) An- 
nual dinner January 11. Twenty members present. 
Menu printed on satin— drawing of club flag with 
setting of canoe incidents. 

BROOKLYN (N.Y.) First annual dinner, January 
12. Thirty present, including guests. T. G. Bud- 
ington presented the club a cup, cleverly designed 
and executed in silver, to be held as a perpetual chal- 
lenge cup, and competed for by members only 
under certain conditions to be decided on by a com- 
mittee. Twenty subscriptions of one dollar each (the 
full amount that can be received from any member) 
were handed to the chairman of the A.C.A. Trophy 
Committee, who was present. Among the guests in- 
vited was Dr. N. M. Beckwith, president of the 
L.A. W. 

Ronpout (N.Y.) Annual meeting January 18. 
Officers elected: C. V. A. Decker, commodore; C. 
H. De La Vergne, vice-commodore; F. B. Hibbard, 
secretary; Guilford Hasbrouck, treasurer. The ex- 
commodore, Grant Van Deusen, gave a German to 
the club members and their lady friends at his home 
on January 26. Hudson River Decoration-day meet 
to be held here. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Annual meeting Jan. 19. 
Officers elected: C. M. Bliss, captain; E. C. Knappe, 
lieutenant; F. L. Safford, secretary; P. A. Knappe, 
purser. Arrangements made to have a Connecticut 
River meet at Calla Shasta, five miles below Spring- 
field, on May 29, 30, and 31. All local clubs ex- 
pected to join. 

HARTFORD (Conn.) Sixth annual meeting Jan- 
uary 19. Elected officers for the ensuing year: Dr. 
George L. Parmele, president; William B. Davidson, 
treasurer; John D. Parker, secretary; Louis Q. 
Jones, commodore; and William G. Abbot, member 
executive committee. It is the custom of the club to 
hold a camp fire each month throughout the winter 
at the homes of the members, a collation and any 
amount of canoe talk being indulged in. Several 
new members have just been elected. 

PHILADELPHIA (Penn.) had a camp fire on Janu- 
uary 30. 

Mouican (Albany, N.Y.) Roaring camp-fire, an- 
nual election, and jollification at the January meet- 
ing held at the residence of Gen. R. S. Oliver, ex- 
commodore of the A.C.A. Gen. Oliver elected 
captain; H. R. Pierson, Jr., mate; B. Fernow, 
secretary; W. H. Brown, purser; W. Baden 
Powell, and E. B. Tredwen, the English canoeists, 
elected honorary members. Permanent summer 
camp arranged for, five miles below the city on the 
river. Several new canoes on new lines being built. 

Omaua. New canoe club to be formed here in the 
spring with a club-house on Crescent Lake. 

IANTHE (Arlington, N.J.) Officers: F. A. Phipps, 
Jr., commodore; W. D. Bird, vice-commodore; C. 
V. Schuyler, secretary. Seventeen active members. 

RocuHEsTer (N.Y.) Annual dinner and business 
meeting. Officers elected: Charles H. Moody, cap- 
tain; Henry L. Ward, mate; George H. Harris, pur- 
ser. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) Building a new (30 X 50) 
floating canoe-house. Winter camp-fires are held 
twice a month. The two January meetings were most 
successful affairs. 


N. H. Bisuop, of canoe-cruising fame, is now liv- 
ing in Toms River, N.J., and is devoting his mind and 
time to the sneak-box and its improvement. He has 
organized the Single Hand Cruising Club. 


A NUMBER of Northern canoeists, pretty well known 
all of them, are sunning themselves’in Florida — 
Secretary Neidé; Commodore N.Y.C.C. Kirk Munroe 
and wife, Frank Hubbard, Nessmuk, George E. 
Andrews, and Kendall. 


A PILOT-BOAT schooner club has been organized at 
Smith’s Island on Long Island Sound. The schoon- 
ers are open boats, fourteen to fifteen feet long and 
four to five feet beam. Cruising is the main object of 
the club and its members. 


A.C.A. Sailing Trophy Fund has reached the sum 
of $100, in $1 subscriptions. The regatta committee 
have not published their program for the meet, nor 
has the cup committee yet announced the conditions 
which will govern the Trophy races. 

AN announcement of low rates on the Northern 
Pacific R.R. for a party of canoeists had been pub- 
lished. The idea is to get thirty or forty to join a 
party for a trip to Portland, Oregon in July, for a few 
weeks’ cruise and a regatta on Puget Sound. 


INTERNATIONAL Exhibition of Navigation, Travel- 
ing, Commerce, and Manufacturing will be held in 
Liverpool, Eng., during the summer of 1886. Space 
has been secured for a canoe exhibit. Mr. W. S. 
Holden, 3 Prince’s Park Terrace, Liverpool, Eng., 
has this department in charge. 


New York. The entire amount for the interna- 
tional cup has been subscribed and the order for it 
placed. The trial races for the selection of the Ameri- 
can contestants will probably be held July 2 and 4 on 
New York Bay. The final races will take place the 
last week in August or the first week of September. 
The rules governing the American representation are 
appended. Every effort has been made by the club 
to have the rules as just as possible to all, so that the 
very best canoes and men will be tempted to compete 
and be selected for the final trials. 

11. The representatives of the holders of the cup must 
be selected after a series of trial races open to all members 
of canoe clubs in the United States. The regatta committee 
of the club holding the cup shall have the right to select the 
competitors for the international races irrespective of the 
result of the trial races. 

12. Should the cup be won by the American contestants 
in the international race: First, an active member of the 
club holding the cup must score one victory to entitle that 
club to retain it. Second, if a member (or members) of any 
other club win two races, his club will hold the cup. 
Third, should the two races be won by members of two 
clubs, neither being the holder of the cup, the tie will be 
sailed off subsequently to determine which club shall take 
the cup. 


C. Bowyer Vaux. 
CRICKET. 


THE largest individual inning recorded in the 
United States was made July 11, 1885, by C. S. Far- 
num, playing for 2d eleven Merion vs. 2d eleven 
Oxford, at Frankford, Pa. He scored 182 (not out). 
The next highest is 180 (not out), made by George 
M. Newhall, July 1, 1880, for Ist eleven Young 
America vs. Ist eleven Baltimore, at Stenton, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ir is settled that an Australian eleven will visit 
England during the coming summer. A season of 
twenty-eight matches has been arranged for them. 
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The list includes three fixtures against England, one 
against M.C.C. and Ground, two against the Gentle- 
men of England, and one against the Players, as well as 
matches with the strongest counties, the universities, 
the North and South of England, and some picked 
elevens. 

CLuB ELEcrions. — Germantown Cricket Club, 
November 30, 1885: president, Thomas McKean; 
vice-president, Samuel Welch, Jr.; secretary, F. M. 
Bissell; treasurer, Alex. W. Wister. Belmont Cricket 
Club, December 5, 1885: president, John P. Green; 
vice-president, W. W. Porter; treasurer, F. Town- 
send; corresponding secretary, W. M. Longstreth. 
Merion Cricket Club, December 4, 1885: president, 
W. W. Montgomery; vice-president, Maskell Ewing; 
secretary, E. S. Sayres; treasurer, W. R. Philler. 

Amon the deaths in Brooklyn was that of Alfred 
Marsh, the veteran amateur bowler of the old New 
York Club of twenty-five years ago. He diedat his resi- 
dence, on Bergen street and Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
January 14. He was the swiftest bowler of his time, 
and he was a very fine batsman, nearly always good 
for double figures. He was contemporaneous with 
Higham, Sharp, and Cuyp, who died many years ago. 
His son succeeds him in his drug business. Marsh 
was also quite a chess-player. He was a very genial, 
kind-hearted man and a thorough cricketer. 


THE organization of the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion is completed, and promises to waken things upin 
cricket circles in the suburbs of the great metropolis. 
The clubs represented were the Newark, Alma, and 
O.N.T. of Newark; the English, Philanthropic, and 
Perseverance of Paterson; the Bellville and Essex of 
Bellville; Mount Hope of Rockaway, and the Tren- 
ton. The officers chosen were: president, W. R. 
Williams; vice-presidents, E. Mountford and R. G. 
Minon; financial secretary, H. Starmer; correspond- 
ing secretary, Captain T. L. White; treasurer, J. 
Joule; board of directors, Walden, Barnett, Beres- 
ford, Riley, M. Williams, Woolman, Henchcliff, and 
Pope. 

George Ashbridge. 


FISHING. 


NEw YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
FIisH AND GAME. — Officers for 1886: president, 
Robert B. Roosevelt; vice-president, Benjamin L. 
Ludington; secretary and treasurer, Thomas N. 
Cuthbert; counsel, Charles E. Whitehead; executive 
Committee, Stephen A. Main, Alfred Wagstaff, 
Henry N. Munn. 

MONTREAL FISH AND GAME CLUB. — At the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the Fish and Game Protection 
Club of the Province of Quebec, held in Montreal, 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 9, the following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. G. Matthews; vice- 
president, Mr. Selkirk Cross; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. John Nelson, Jr.; board of management, Messrs. 
W. H. Rintoul, L. A. Boyer, Wm. Atwater, E. B. 
Goodacre, Ger. Ahern, H. R. Ives, J. H. Stearns, 
Joseph Slessor, F. La Crois, A. Dawes, H. W. King, 
Dr. Brainard, C. de Saleberry, R. McKay, and A. N. 
Slevan. 

Mr, EuGENE G. BLACKFORD, of the N.Y. State Fish 
Commission, has received per steamship Ems, 30,000 
eggs of the brown trout, a present from Professor Von 
Behr, chamberlain to His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, and president of the “‘ Deutsche Fischerei 
Verein.” 

In return, 30,000 eggs of the Salmo Jridea, or 
California rainbow trout, will be sent to the professor 
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as soon as the eggs are ready for shipment, probably 
in April. 

The brown trout of Germany, Sa/mo fario, is quite 
as game as our native trout, and much more rapid in 
its growth. 

THERE are many who will learn with regret that 
Massapequa Lake, at South Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
has passed out of the possession of Wm. Floyd Jones, 
Esq. 

Massapequa covers about eighty acres, fed by a 
stream five or six miles long, amply supplied by springs 
throughout its whole length, and is literally alive with 
trout. It has been in the possession of the Floyd- 
Jones’ for many generations. 

There was never a necessity for restocking the 
lake, the trout being so abundant and their natural 
increase so rapid that the large amount of poaching 
had no apparent influence on the supply each year. 
The city of Brooklyn has purchased it as a feeder for 
its reservoir. 

THE report of the transactions of the American 
Fisheries Society, at their fourteenth annual meeting, 
just issued, contains many valuable and interesting 
papers. The subjects treated of are as follows : — 

“The giant clams of Puget Sound,” by Robert E. 
C. Stevens. 

“Hibernation of the black bass,” by Dr. James 
A. Henshall. 

“Protecting and hatching the smelt,” by Fred. 
Mather. 

“The porpoise fishery of Cape Hatteras,” by Fred. 
W. True. 

“Results of planting whitefish in Lake Erie,” by 
Frank N. Clark. 

“‘ How to restore our trout streams,” by J. S. Van 
Cleef. 

“ Does transplanting affect the food or game quali- 
ties of certain fishes?” by A. N. Cheney. 

“On some of the protective contrivances developed 
by and in connection with the ova of various species 
of fishes,” by John A. Ryder. 

“The use of the throwing-stick by the Esquimaux.” 

‘©The chief characteristics of the American fish 
fauna,” by Professor Theodore Gill. 

‘Some objective points in fish-culture,” by M. 
McDonald. 

‘“*A glance at Billingsgate,” by William Van 
Zandt Cox. 

“The oyster-beds of New York,” by Eugene G. 
Blackford. 

‘‘ The biennial spawning of salmon” (the Bucks- 
port experiments), by Charles G. Atkins. 

“Work at Cold Spring Harbor,” by Fred. Mather. 

The titles of these papers and the names attached 
will show at a glance that the writers can speak 
authoritatively on their several subjects. 

There are many typographical errors in the report, 
which would seem to indicate that the proof-reader 
was abroad; as an instance, in Mr. Stearns’ paper on 
the “ Giant Clams,” there is an unnecessary letter in 
the heading which makes it read Giant Clams. This 
may be due to the atmosphere of Washington, where 
the meeting was held: claims there are more plenti- 
ful than clams. 

The officers for the present year are: president, 
Colonel M. McDonald, Berryville, Va. ; vice-president, 
Dr. W. M. Hudson, Hartford, Conn.; treasurer, E. 
G. Blackford, Brooklyn, N.Y.; recording secretary, 
Fred Mather, Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y.; correspond- 
ing secretary, W. V. Cox, National Museum, Washing- 
ton; executive committee: Professor G. Brown Goode, 
chairman, Washington, D.C.; Roland Redmond, 
New York City; George Shepard Page, Stanley, N.J. ; 
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W. L. May, Fremont, Neb.; F. N. Clark, Northville, 
Mich.; Dr. J. A. Henshall, Cynthiana, Ky.; S. G. 
Worth, Raleigh, N.C. 

Francis Endicott. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE death of Clarence Whistler, the famous ath- 
lete and wrestler, occurred November 6, 1885, at 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Boxinc Day Sports oF SouTH LONDON HARRIERS, 
December 26.— 30-mile scratch walking race: P. 
G. Lane, H.C.H. & H., first, 5h. gm. 4s., five en- 
tries. He had but little competition after the seven- 
teenth mile. Clarke, of Southampton, made new 
records from 11 to 16 miles inclusive. Half-mile 
run, handicap, won by A. V. Baker, 46 yards, 2m. 
2'/;s. Ten-mile members handicap: G. Baker, first, 
5 minutes’ start; time, 57m. 44s. 

January 6. — Finchley Harriers, West Hampstead; 
one-mile challenge-cup: M. Neck, 160 yards’ start, 
first, time, 4m. 58s.; H. Croysdill, 60 yards, second 
by two yards. 

January 6. — London, A.C., 4-mile scratch steeple- 
chase, four starters: W. H. Coad, first, by 300 yards; 
time, 24m. 9s.; E. J. Painter, second. 


January 6.— Blackheath Harriers’ members’ 


steeple-chase; 20 starters, distance about 434 miles: 
H. B. Parkinson, first, 2m. 20s. start; time, 36m. 2s. ; 
G. P. Mason, second. 

Le CANADIEN CLUB, MONTREAL, January 9. — 
Annual races at Sorel: one mile, A. Raby, first; 
E. Martineau, second. Sixty-five yards’ race: A. St. 
Denis, first; A. Nault,second. Half-mile: A. Raby, 


first; A. Phaneuf, second. Quarter-mile: A. Nault, 
first; D. St. Denis, second. 

THE wrestling-match between J. H. McLaughlin 
and Charles Moth, at Minneapolis, January 15, was 
declared a draw. The struggle was commenced at 
9 P.M., and lasted until 3 A.M. next morning ; neither 
side having gained an advantage. 


ANNUAL election, Pastime Athletic Club, January 
18: president, J. Burkhardt; vice-president, G. Wolf; 
treasurer, G. P. Kaiser; financial secretary, A. Von 
Bergen; recording secretary, J. P. Boyle; captain, 
A. H. Lewis; lieutenant, G. Marr; games commit- 
tee, E. C. Carter, C. G. Bothner, H. Riley, M. W. 
Boyle, and J. J. Kearnes. 


JANUARY 20, W. A. Brooks, ’87, was elected captain 
of the Harvard Foot-Ball Team for 1886. 

CURLING match, January 26, at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, N.Y., between “ Scotch” and ‘ All Nationali- 
ties; seven rinks. Ice sloppy. Scotch, 135 points; 
All Nationalities, 129. 

ROSEVILLE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, of Newark, 
elected January 26, officers for ensuing year : president, 
H. V. D. Schenck ; vice-president, C. D. Taylor; secre- 
tary, W. Rae Crane; directors, Joseph Swift, A. R. 
Genung, and F. J. Griffith. They have 125 members, 
and have $5,600 subscribed to their proposed gym- 
nasium. 


THE Crescent Athletic Association, of Brooklyn, 
elected their officers as follows, January 28: presi- 
dent, Walter Camp; treasurer, H. J. Lamanche; sec- 
retary, Fred Vernon; captain, Malcom W. Ford. 
Among its members are the Terry brothers and How- 
ard Walden, of Yale, and Edwards, of Princeton. 


On January 29, at 2 P.M., both Weston and 
O’Leary were even in their long walk at Chicago; the 
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score was 2,107 miles for each, the distance yet to go 
being 393 miles. 

POLYTECHNIC Hare-and-Hounds Club, of Brook- 
lyn, held their annual paper chase January 30. 

THE Olympian Foot-Ball Club of New York has 
changed its name to Crescent Foot-Ball Club. 

THE Nassau Athletic Club is making improve- 
ments, consisting of a quarter-mile cinder track and 
a gymnasium, on the Washington-park Grounds in 
Brooklyn. 

THE following teams have become members of the 
American Foot-ball Union: Crescents, Brooklyn Hills, 
Polytechnics, Staten Island, New Brighton, Clifton, 
and Victorias. 

THE Independent Athletic Club has been organ- 
ized in New York, and will give games soon. Among 
its members are G. M. L. Sachs, L. E. Myers, A. A. 
Jordan, G. F. Knubel, and Harry Fredericks. 

ATHLETICS in Yale College are in good shape. 
Robert Winston has been secured as trainer, and has 
a number of men actively at work, among whom are 
Brooks, who will represent Yale at the Intercollegi- 
ate Championship, Farrington, Smith of ’86, Sher- 
rill, and a good tug-of-war team. 

THE Harlem Athletic Club has been organized with 
a charter membership of 55. The following are the 
officers for 1886: president, James Pilkington; vice- 
president, P. J. Dempsey; treasurer, E. H. Patter- 
son; financial secretary, T. B. Bates; recording sec- 
retary, J. B. Arnold; captain, W. E. Cody; first 
lieutenant, W. A. Helms; board of directors, W. J. 
Parker, T. J. Fitzpatrick, O. G. Bates, H. Rae, J. A. 
Hutchinson, and W. A. Roedel. 

CLARK’s O.N.T. ATHLETIC CLUB, Newark, N.J., 
have elected officers for the current year as follows: 
Campbell Clark, honorary president; president, 
Thomas H, Williams; vice-president, Charles Smith; 
secretary, Louis L. Hohn; financial secretary, Wil- 
liam Lord; treasurer, John Spillane; executive com- 
mittee, Thomas H. Williams, Charles Smith, J. Law- 
son, and William Thornton; captain base-ball nine, 
George Rummell; cricket captain, J. Lawson. 


Charles Lee Meyers. 


LACROSSE. 


Irems for this column should be sent to “ Lacrosse 
Editor, OuTING.” They should be sent before the 
28th of each month. It is hoped that the secretaries 
of all the clubs will aid us in making this column a 
complete and accurate record of all games played 
during the coming season. 


THE convention of the United States Lacrésse 
Association is held the first Saturday in May. 

THE United States record for long-throwing is still 
held by Herbert H. Balch. His record is 379"/2 
feet. 

YANKEE ingenuity has succeeded in producing a 
lacrosse stick that is superior in many respects to the 
stick made in Canada, and Mr. J. R. Flannery is not 
only supplying the American market, but is shipping 
sticks to England. 

WE notice the growth of junior Lacrosse clubs 
with much anticipation of their effect upon the future 
of the game. The skill necessary to make a perfect 
player is best obtained by those who learn the game 
under the age of sixteen. 


For the encouragement of all junior clubs we 
notice the fact that the championship of one of the 
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principal associations in England, and one that in- 
cludes the Cambridge University Club, has been won 
by a twelve from one of the English schools. 

A JUNIOR Metropolitan Association of the clubs 
in and around New York is to be formed, we under- 
stand. There certainly is material out of which to 
form one. There are five junior clubs in Brooklyn, 
three or four on Staten Island, and a possibility of one 
or two in New York. 

DuRING the summer and fall the Metropolitan As- 
sociation played a series of games, which resulted as 
follows : — 


Won. Lost. 


Not 
Played. 
Williamsburgh I 
New York Lacrosse Club 
New York University 
Stevens Institute 

THREE of the college teams are in active training, 
though each is pursuing a somewhat different 
method of practice. The New York University are 
playing exhibition games in the New York rinks, 
using a light, hollow, rubber ball, and playing six men 
onaside. The Princeton candidates practice daily 
in the Princeton rink, but as yet have played no 
regular games. The Harvard men practice in the 
“cage” in the gymnasium, being divided into squads 
of four. 

As the Lacrosse season for 1886 is about to open, 
it may be interesting to note the standing of the several 
prominent clubs, and the championships which they 
hold. The United States Championship cup is held 
at present by the St. Paul’s Club. By the terms, 


under which the cup was donated to the United States 
Association by the New York Lacrosse Club, after they 


had won it, the St. Paul’s Club can only lose it in a 
game played upon their own grounds. The Oelrich 
cup, played for annually in the New York Tourna- 
ment, is held by Harvard, as is also the College 
championship for 1885. 

J. A. Hodge, Fr. 


ROWING. 


ALCYONE Boat Cius, BRookLtyn, L. I. —Its 
annual election resulted as follows: president, H. 
Putnam; vice-president, H. Pratt; secretary, B. F. 
Seaver; treasurer, W. C. Hough; captain, M. J. 
Dodsworth; lieutenant, J. Tamagno; coxswain, A. B. 
Richards; trustees, H. W. Maxwell, J. V. Wilson, 
F. W. Arnold, C. B. Van Nostrand, F. B. Torrey. 

BACHELORS’ BARGE CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Its annual meeting was held last week, the elec- 
tion resulting as follows: president, I. G. Klemm; 
vice-president, J. Huggard; secretary, F. Feraille; 
treasurer, F. G. Snowden; captain, W. Bailey; lieu- 
tenant, T. T. Hunter. 

BAYONNE (N.J.) RowinG AssociaTion.— Annual 
election resulting as follows: president, E. H. Ben- 
nett ; vice-president, I. A. Gard; treasurer, G. Squire; 
secretary, J. A. Phillips, Jr.; captain, E. E. Van Bus- 
kirk ; lieutenant, C. O. Stillman; trustees, J. A. Gard, 
J. A. Phillips, Jr., J. B. Fields. 

Comus Boat CLus, NEW York City. —Its an- 
nual meeting resulted as follows: president, P. Stew- 
art; vice-president, J. Rangers; financial secretary, 
G. Campbell; corresponding secretary, G. Custer; 
treasurer, C. Anderson; captain, B. Efinger; lieuten- 
ant, C. Hornicle; commodore, P. Stewart, Jr. 

DAUNTLEss ROwING CLUB, New York City. — 
Its annual meeting was held January 6, the elec- 
tion resulting as follows: president, J. H. Redfield; 
first vice-president, C. J. Connell; second vice-presi- 


dent, G. F. Kneubel; secretary, E. W. Knickerbocker; 
treasurer, H. W. Walter; captain, M. F. Connell; 
first lieutenant, D. J. Sullivan; second lieutenant, G. 
Weis; trustees, E. H. Anderson, L. Deutsch, D. 
Pearl. 

DOLPHIN SWIMMING AND ROWING CLUB, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. — Its annual election resulted as 
follows: president, H. Liesenfeld; vice-president, 
R. P. Wieland; treasurer, W. Proll; recording secre- 
tary, F. Conway ; financial secretary, A. Klump; cap- 
tain, J. O’Dwyer; lieutenant, T. Kerdell; sergeant-at- 
arms, E. Gerlack; trustees, H. W. Wieland, G. Katz, 
A. C. Lutgen; executive committee, R. B. Cunning- 
ham, E. Lutgen, W. Proll, H. Kutchmeister, H. 
Kreig. 

PALISADE Boar CLUB, YONKERS, N. Y.—Its an- 
nual election resulted as follows: president, R. G. 
Jackson; vice-president, H. B. Starr; treasurer, E. 
M. Jackson; recording secretary, R. P. Getty, Jr.; 
corresponding and financial secretary, E. Van Sice; 
captain L. N. Morris; lieutenant, M. H. Smith; trus- 
tees, H. H. Thayer, A. H. Howard, J. E. Serre, W. 
W. Scrugham, G. B. Wray. 

SCHUYLKILL NAvy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 
7.— At the annual meeting of the Naval Board, held 
at the Colonnade Hotel, Monday evening, January 
4, the following officers were elected to serve for 1886: 
commodore, Harvey K. Hinchman, Crescent Boat 
Club; vice-commodore, Louis C. Madeira, Jr., Phila- 
delphia Barge Club; secretary, Harry W. Fleischmann, 
Quaker City Barge Club; treasurer, William C. Brown, 
Crescent Boat Club; log-keeper, Henry J. C. Phillips, 
West Philadelphia Boat Club. 

Harry W. Fleischmann, Secretary, S. N. 

Sr. PauL (Minn.) Boat CLus.—The Directors 
met January 9. C. B. Birchall, Robert A. Smith, C. 
H. Boynton, J. M. Russell, and Conrad Gotzian were 
elected members. Architect J. Walter Stevens was 
instructed to prepare plans for an ornamental stairway 
leading from the Wabasha street bridge to Raspberry 
Island. The club has ordered one eight-oared barge, 
one four-oared gig, two four-oared shells, and two 
double-skull shells. 


THE Farragut Boat Club, of Chicago, has elected 
the following new members: Philip Manchester, N. 
Manassee, Louis Manassee, Frank H. Dunton, J. 
Coleman Adams, G. H. Lake, J. F. Corbett, H. H. 
Courtwright, Robert H. Baum, D. Pierce Mason, E. 
H. Brown, John H. Devere, C. D. Bradley, and 
Samuel M. Parish. This raised the total membership 
of the club to 175. 

THE Seawanhaka Boat Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has elected the following officers: president, John 
M. Rankin; first vice-president, J. Hedge; second 
vice-president, Alfred Fish; secretary, Dr. Plaisdell; 
treasurer, Charles Fisher; captain, J. H. Ames; first 
lieutenant, Daniel Melody. 

WESTERN RowiNnG Crus, St. Louis, Mo.—Its 
annual meeting was held January 8, the election re- 
sulting as follows: president, H. C. Koenig; vice- 
president, C. H. Mueth; treasurer, A. J. Lang; secre- 
tary, H. Von der Ahe; captain, G. Stephan ; lieuten- 
ant, L. Metzger; directors, B. Schnurmacher, W. 
Crowley, E. Dunsford. 


SHOOTING. 


Wa.nut HILL, Mass., December 12. —The fol- 
lowing were the three highest scores made by the 
prize-takers: Decimal match, 5 entries, W. Charles 
84; decimal match practice, 5 entries, J. Francis, 81; 
rest match, 4 entries, D. L. Chase, 99. 
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Jamestown, N.Y., December 19. — In rifle club 
contest for regular medal, Creedmore target, 200 
yards, 9 contestants: Brown, Bal, 32, and Burns, 
Stevens, 32, each, 45. 

Watnur Hitt, Mass., December 19. — There 
were several high scores made on the range, although 
a thick fog prevailed. The following were the 
highest scorers: Decimal off-hand match, 6 entries, 
J. Francis (2), and W. Charles (4), each 87; rest 
match, 4 entries; S. Wilder (a), 98. 


TorRONTO, ONT., December 22, Oulcott’s Grounds. 
— Pigeon match between N. Rodgers and J. Tyng; 
Toronto Gun Club rules; 25 birds each; 26 yards’ rise. 
Rodgers 17 and Tyng 17. In tie shoot-off at 29 
yards at 5 birds, each killed 3; in second tie shoot- 
off, at 32 yards, at 2 birds, Tyng killed both to his 
opponent’s none. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 25.— Golcher Gun Club 
Shoot for a double-ended gunning-skiff. Thirteen 
entries at ten clay-pigeons each: W. Piv, 9; F. 
Wagner, 8; E. Sargent, 8; T. Hazlett, 7; W. 
Stewart, 7; A.Tarr,6; F. Wright, 6; M. Shoemaker, 
6; R. Hazlett, 5; R. Wilson, 5; J. Landenburger, 
5; G. Coates, 2; C. Swift, 1. 


CINCINNATI, O.—December 31, at Avenue Ball Park 
Grounds. Independence Gun Club’s regular shoot. 
Clay pigeons; five traps; 5 yards apart; 18 yards’ 
rise; each trap set at last notch. First shoot: 20 
single clay birds, 10 entries; H. McMurchie, 19. 
Second shoot, r1osingle clay birds, 10 entries; H. Mc- 
Murchie, 10. Third shoot: 10 single clay birds, 10 


entries; H. McMurchie, 10. Fourth shoot: 10 single 
clay birds, 8 entries; H. McMurchie, 9. McMurchie 
won all four shoots, breaking 48 out of 50 clay birds 


shot at, — a remarkable performance. 


THE Vailsburg (N.J.) Gun Club held its annual 
shoot on January 1. H. Hartstein was declared the 
winner, killing, at 21 yards’ rise, 8 out of 10 live 
birds. 


THE Norfolk Gun Club, of South Orange, N.J., on 
January 1, held its regular meeting on the South 
Orange Road Grounds. Ina club match, 7 entries, at 
9 birds, 25 yards’ rise, Long Island rules, Mr. Meyers 
won with a clean score. 

BROOKLYN, L.I., January 1. — Prospect Park Fair 
Grounds. Fountain Gun Club Shoot. Team shoot; 
seven birds each; 25 yards’ rise. First team: W. A. 
Cherry, 7; O. Saxony, 7; E. D. Bushnell, 7; A. 
Eddy, 6; L. T. Duryea, 6; I. B. Davenport, 6; Dr. 
Winn, 6; Capt. S. A. Day, 5; Dr. 1. C. Munroe, 5; 
P. H. McNulty, 5; C. I. Smith, 4; R. B. Hayes, 3; 
A. Livingston, 3; C. W. Field, 2. Total, 72. Second 
team: C. W. Wingert, 6; Dr. Schwartz, 6; H. Mc- 
Laughlin, 6; H. P. Donnelly, 6; H. Thorpe, 6; Dr. 
Leveridge, 5; H. P. Roseman, 5; A. W. Phelps, 5 ; 
C. S. Kendall, 4; E. Benson, 4; Dr. Weed, 4; T. 
Livingstone 4; I. A. Carney, 3; N. B. Cooke, 3. 
Total, 67. Two men a side shoot: 5 birds each; 25 
yards rise: C. W. Wingert 3 and L. T. Duryea 4. 
Total, 7. Dr. Winn 3 and T. Livingstone 3. Total, 6. 

CinciInNATI, O.— January 1, the Price Hill Gun 
Club held its annual prize shoot. There were 16 
entries and 16 prizes, awarded in the order below. 
The contest was at 10 single, and five pair clay birds. 
G. Hazleton, gsingles, 6 doubles; total 15. J. May- 
nard, 8 singles, 7 doubles; total, 15. G. McDuffie, 
8 singles, 6 doubles; total, 14. D. Bemis, 6 singles, 
8doubles; total, 14. W. Hannap, 7 singles, 6 doubles; 
total, 13. J. Kraig, 6 singles, 6 doubles; total, 12. 
J. Topf, 5 singles, 7 doubles; total, 12. W. Lock- 
man, 5 singles, 6 doubles; total, 11. R. Blaney, 5 
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singles, 5 doubles; total, 10. E. Barker, 8 singles; 
2 doubles; total, 10. W. Resor, 7 singles, 2 doubles ; 
total,9. P. Marker, 7 singles, 2 doubles; total, 9. 
C. Ranger, 4 singles, 4 doubles; total, 8. G. Lewis, 
5 singles, 2 doubles; total, 7. C. Droste, 2 singles, 
4 doubles; total, 6. J. Hazleton, 4 singles, 1 double; 
total, 5. 

QUEENS, L.I. — January 2, at Mot Dyoll’s Grounds, 
the Garden City Gun Club and friends shot a number 
of optional sweepstakes, — live birds; Hurlingham 
rules. 


THE Shiloh Valley Gun Club, of Shiloh, IIl., 
elected the following officers on January 2: president, 
George Seibert; vice-president, William Bug; secre- 
tary, Guy F. Pierce; treasurer, F. W. Herbst. 


THE Prairie Gun Club, of Clark’s, Neb., was organ- 
ized on January 2, with thirty-two charter members. 
The following officers were elected: president, C. B. 
Little; vice-president, E. C. Brindle; treasurer, C. 
C. Agnew. 

NEwakk, N.J., JANUARY 2, AT ErB’s GROUNDS. — 
Pigeon match between A. J. Rust, of Philadelphia, 
and L. B. Campbell, of Little Silver, N.J., $200 a 
side, 35 birds, 25 yards’ rise, one barrel, each to find 
trap, and handle against each other. Light, good; 
no wind. Birds, an average lot. Campbell had it 
his own way, killing 24 to his opponent’s 21. Referee, 
J. Van Brockel, of Matawan, N.J. Judges, J. Frank 
Kleintz, of Philadelphia, and D. Applegate, of Chees- 
quake Creek, N.J. 

LEVENWORTH (KANsAS) GUN CLuB held its an- 
nual meeting January 4, electing: president, Colonel 
P. Moonlight; vice-president, A. C. Gerard; secre- 
tary, W. C. Hinman; treasurer, George Goff. 

WELLINGTON, MaAss., January 6. — Boston Gun 
Club’s tournament: sweepstake and badge shoots, 
at clay pigeons, Knoxville blackbirds, and Macomber 
metal birds. Stark, of Boston Gun Club, retained 
badge of Massachusetts State Glass Ball Association, 
breaking 45 out of 50 singles. Six entries. 


BROOKLYN, L.I.— January 6, at Long Island City 
Grounds. The North Side Gun Club, of Greenpoint, 
held their regular monthly shoot: clay pigeons, 10 
birdseach; 27 yards’ rise; 80 yards’ boundary. Club 
badge contest closed with 21 entries; won by Louis 
Chevallier, who broke 8 out of 10 shot at. 


BROOKLYN, L.I., January 7.— The Unknown 
Gun Club elected officers for current year: president, 
H. Knebel; vice-president, John Akhurst; secretary, 
Ellis Layton; treasurer, Henry van Staden. 


QUEENS, L.I. — January 7, at Mot Dyoll’s Grounds. 
Pigeon match between Mr. Brooks and Mr. Lesley; 
25 birds each; Hurlingham rules. Mr. Brooks shot 
his opponent out on the twenty-second bird, killing 16 
to Mr. Lesley’s 12. 


KincsTon, N.J., January 7. — Return match be- 
tween Kingston Gun Club and Trenton Gun Club. 
Weather, cold and windy; Ligowsky clay pigeons, 
20 each; 5 traps, 4th notch; 18 yards’ rise; teams 
of eight. The latter won, breaking go to opponent’s 
73- 

Boston, Mass., January 7. — The Suffolk Sports- 
man’s Club, of Chelsea, held its annual election with 
following result: president, J. E. Simpson; vice- 
presidents, B. T. Martin and Kimball Easterbrook; 
secretary, W. R. Swan; treasurer, Noah Blanchard; 
executive committee, H. N. Blanchard, F. M. Whit- 
ing, P. F. McDonald, and W. E. Perry. 


THE Culvier Club, of Cincinnati, O., on January 9, 
elected the following officers: president, Colonel I. 


- 
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A. Harris; first vice-president, H. C. -Culbertson ; 
second vice-president, A. W. Gazley; third vice- 
president, Henry Hanna; secretary, J. F. Black- 
burn. 

BROOKLYN, L.I. — January 9, at Prospect Park 
Fair Grounds. Fountain Gun Club monthly badge 
shoot; handicap rise; 7 birds each; ties, 3 birds; 
12 entries. Winners: Class A, ties; won by L. T. 
Duryea; 27 yards; 8 out of 10. Class B, ties; won 
by Dr. Weed; 26 yards; 8 out of Io. 


THE New Haven Gun Club, at its annual meeting 
on January 11, elected the following officers for the 
current year: president, Charles C. Bristol; secre- 
tary, L. W. Widmann; treasurer, T. J. Beers; direct- 
ors, William Hansen and F. A. Goodyear. 

THE Wilton Gun Club, of Wilton, N.J., held its 
annual election on January 12: president, G. W. 
Hatch; vice-president, A. J. Smith; secretary, W. 
B. Hopkins; treasurer, Albert Beard; executive 
committee, L. B. Nutting, J. H. Burton, and G. W. 
Hatch. 

THE Warsaw Gun Association, of Warsaw, Ind., 
was organized with a capital of $1,000 on January 12. 
The following officers were elected: president, G. B. 
Lesh; vice-president, T. A. Goodwin; treasurer, 
Fred Moon; secretary, F. A. Place; captain, J. B. 
Gattshall. 

THE Capital City Gun Club, of Springfield, Ill., held 
its annual election on January 12, when the following 
officers for the current year were elected: president, 
W. H. Wells; vice-president, W. M. Clarke; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank Hudson; executive committee, 
F. F. Ide, James Wheeler, and George Abbott. 


THE Sportsmen’s Association, of Western Penn., 
held its annual election at Pittsburgh, Penn., on Jan- 
uary 12, when the following well-known gentlemen 
were elected officers for the current year: president, 
Robert Dalzell; vice-presidents, D. C. Phillips, Colo- 
nel B. F. Ruff, and Captain R. C. Gray; secretary- 
treasurer, J. C. Brown; naturalist, H. S. A. Stewart; 
directors, Dr. W. F. Fundenberg, Howard Hartly, J. 
O. H. Denny, James W. Brown, and J. V. Long; 
election committee, Edward Gregg, W. A. McIntosh, 
Henry Holdship, John Caldwell, Jr., James B. White, 
Benjamin Blakewell, Jr., and Charles Hays. 


THE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Rifle Association took place in New York City 
January 12. The annual report stated that the ex- 
periment of increasing the prize-lists at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meetings, in the hope that it would 
result in attracting sufficient additional competitors, 
resulted in a loss of $500, almost all of which was 
in a single match; that success had not attended 
the attempts to popularize long-range firing with 
military rifles; that the great majority of riflemen at 
this time desire to fire at only 200, 500, and 600 
yards, and there is a falling off in practice; that the 
practice at Creedmoor in 1885 was up to the average 
of the last four years. It was suggested to invite a 
team of British volunteers during the coming season 
for an international military match, such team to 
consist of eight men and two reserves. The financial 
statement showed that the entries in the monthly 
matches had been $2,094; expenses, $380; cash 
prizes, $356; profit to association, $1,350. The 
treasurer’s report to Jan. 1, 1886, shows net receipts, 
$6,475.65, exclusive of the fall meeting; balance on 
hand, $556.60, with $160 due from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston, Mass., January 13, at Walnut-Hill range. 
— Club shoot for Massachusetts Glass Ball Associa- 
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tion champion badge. Teams of 5; 20 Knoxville 
blackbirds per man. Worcester’s Sportsman’s Club, 
65; Massachusetts Rifle Association, 64; Suffolk 
Sportsman’s Club, 60; Wellington Gun Club, 56. 

BROOKLYN, L.I., January 13, at Prospect Park 
Fair Grounds. — Coney Island Club regular monthly 
shoot. Weather very cold. Live pigeons; retriev- 
ing done by dog. Seven birds each, 80 yards bound- 
ary, two barrels, five traps. Birds killed by first bar- 
rel scored 1, if killed by second barrel 3/9. Five en- 
tries. Handicap rise. Class A: J. Schliemann, 26 
yards, 6; A. Schwartz, 27 yards, 4'/2. Class B: 
George L. Ayers, 22 yards, 5!/2; H. P. Donnelly, 21 
yards, 4; Joseph A. Templeton, 21 yards, 4. 

NEwakk, N.J., JANUARY 13, AT ERB’s GROUNDS. — 
One-handed pigeon-shooting feat, by William Giles 
(“Graham”), the crack English shot. Giles backed 
himself for $100 to kill 35 birds out of 50, standing 
at the 28-yards mark, 5 traps, both barrels, using one 
hand only. Erb trapped a fine lot of good flyers. 
The day was bitterly cold, snow being on the ground. 
The birds were retrieved by a dog. Giles accom- 
plished the feat, killing 37. He missed the seven-- 
teenth and twenty-first birds, with the first barrel, and 
the twenty-seventh and thirty-seventh with both. He 
hit all the other birds, winning the match on the forty- 
seventh bird. Referee, C. M. Hedden, of Newark, 
N.J.. Judges, Miles Johnson and A. Heritage. 


THE Lake County Gun Club, of Chicago, IIl., held 
its annual election on January 14, as follows: presi- 
dent, August Bribach; vice-president, F. Sarther; 
treasurer, A. Podolsky; secretary, C. Buckelman. 


THE Kansas City Gun Club held its fourteenth an- 
nual meeting on January 14, electing officers as 
follows: president, F. Fredericks; vice-president, F. 
J. Smith; secretary, George C. Sharp; treasurer, F. 
Fredericks; executive committee, A. A. Bombeck 
and J. M. Dunlap. 

CLEVELAND, O., January 14, clay-pigeon telegraph 
match between the Cleveland Gun Club and the In- 
dependent Gun Club of Cincinnati. Teams of 20 
men; 20 clay pigeons each man, from 5 unscreened 
traps, 5 yards apart, 18 yards’ rise. Cleveland Gun 
Club, 280; Independent Gun Club, 279. 

ON January 16 Mr. P. Trudeau, of the St. Hubert 
Gun Club, of Ottawa, Ontario, won the Canadian 
clay-pigeon championship and Ligowski champion 
gold medal at Carleton Place, Ontario. Eight en- 
tries in contest, at 25 birds each; 15 singles from 5 
traps, 5 yards apart, 18 yards’ rise, and 5 doubles 
from 2 traps, § yards apart, 15 yards’ rise. Trudeau, 
I1 singles, 8 doubles; total, 19; T. Glover, 1o singles, 
9 doubles; total, 19. In tie shoot off, at 5 singles, 
2 doubles, Trudeau broke 7, and won by 1 bird. 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS GUN CLUB, January 16. 
— Pigeon match between Disbrow and Terwilliger 
against Harrison and Fountain. Twenty live birds 
each; 21 yards’ rise; 80 yards’? boundary; both 
barrels, — resulted in a tie, each side killing 39 birds. 

THE Newton Fish and Game Association was organ- 
ized at Newton, N.J., on January 20. The officers 
are: president, Charles Fountain; secretary and 
treasurer, Andrew B. Brickner. 

BROOKLYN, L.I., January 20, at Prospect Park Fair 
Grounds. — Fountain Gun Club Shoot; fourteen en- 
tries; seven birds ; at 27-yards mark: L. T. Duryea, 6; 
C. W. Wingert, 6; A. Eddy, 3. At 24-yards mark: 
Chas. S. Kendall, 7; W. A. Cherry, 6; Dr. Levridge, 6; 
J. Rathjen, 6; O. Saxony, 6; H. P. Donnelly, 5; R. 
J. Graves, 4. At 21-yards mark: Chas. I. Smith, 5; 
R. J. Stewart, 4; G. L. Ayers, 3; John H. Sawyer, 
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2. Ties of shooters at 27-yards mark: L. T. Dur- 
yea, 5; C. W. Wingert, 4. C. S. Kendell won in 24- 
yards mark ties, and C. I. Smith won in 21-yards 
mark ties. 

AT Brown’s Driving Park, L.I., on January 22, 
the final pigeon shoot for the Langley cup came off, 
and was won for the third time by Allan Nichols. Day, 
cold, and birds strong flyers; three entries; American 
rules; 50 birds; both barrels. Allan Nichols, 47; 
J. O. Livingston, 45; H. Trevor,45. In ties for 
second, Trevor killed 14 birds straight; Livingston 
missed his fourteenth bird. 

NEWARK, N.J., JANUARY 23, AT ERB’s GROUNDS. — 
Pigeon match between Samuel Castle, of Newark, 
N.J., against L. B. Campbell, of Little Silver, N.J., 
$100 a side, 25 birds each; the former standing at 
the 25-yards mark, the latter at the 27-yards mark, one 
barrel, each to find trap, and handle against the other. 
Snow on ground; light wind from the left across 
the score. The match was close, both contestants 
making poor shooting. It was won by Castle, who 
killed 16 birds to his opponent’s 15. Referee, D. 
Applegate. Judges, H. Sigler and H. White. 


CHELSEA, Mass., January 25, at Woodlawn- 
Avenue Grounds. — Regular meet of the Chelsea 
Sportsman’s Club; clay pigeons. First shoot, five 
pigeons. Allen, 1st; Sanborn, Aldoes, and Robin- 
son, 2d; Clark and Woodbury, 3d. Second shoot, 
five pigeons. Robinson and Sanborn, Ist; Allen, 
2d; Woodbury and Sampson, 3d. Third shoot, 
three pair pigeons. Clark, 1st; Robinson, 2d; Allen, 
3d. Fourth shoot, seven pigeons. Allen and Aldoes, 
Ist; Woodbury, 2d; Clark and Sampson, 3d. Fifth 
shoot, novelty match. Allen and Aldoes, Ist; 
Sampson and Draper, 2d; Woodbury, 3d. Sixth 
shoot, five straightaway birds. Clark and Allen, Ist; 
Ives and Woodbury, 2d; Aldoes, 34; Robinson and 
Libby, 4th. Seventh shoot, twelve pigeons. Robin- 
son, Ist; Clark and Allen, 2d; Pevoy, 3d; Libby, 
4th. Eighth shoot, two team match, five pigeons. 
Pevoy and Fendwick, Ist; Sampson and Johnson, 
2d; Libby and Draper, 3d; Sampson and Hatch, 
4th. Ninth shoot, five straightaway birds. Jones 
and Allen, 1st; Aldoes, 2d; Woodbury, 3d; John- 
son, 4th. Tenth shoot, five pigeons. Pevoy, Ist; 
Jones and Allen, 2d; Woodbury and Fendwick, 3d; 
Draper and Robinson, 4th. Eleventh shoot, five 
pigeons. Allen and Robinson, 1st; Aldoes and 
Pevoy, 2d; Draper and Woodbury, 3d. 


THE Washington Heights Gun Club, of New York 
City, held its annual meeting on January 28, when 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, E. A. Fountain; vice-president, W. 
E. Stillings; secretary, J. R. Terhune; treasurer, R. 
B. Saul; captain, C. R. Terwelliger. 

New York, January 30. — William Giles, the 
English pigeon shot, returned to England without 
having shot a match while in this country. 


Newark, N.J., January 30, at Erb’s shooting 
grounds. — Pigeon match between W. W. Lever, of 
Elizabeth, N.J., and S. Badgley, of Montclair, N.J., 
for $200, 25 birds each, one barrel; find trap and 
handle. Lever standing at the 28-yards mark and 
Badgley at 25 yards. Won by Badgley, who shot 
his opponent out on the 24th bird. Score, 20 to 18. 

THE Havelock Gun Club, of Chicago, IIl., has 
elected the following officers: president, Peter C. 
Bradley; vice-president, William Baxter; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert Purvis. 

THE Camden Shooting Association, of Newark, 
N.J., has elected officers as follows: president, John 


Hesse; secretary, W. W. Volker; treasurer, C. 
Heimall. The club-house is No. 44 Camden street. 

THE Frelinghuysen Rifle Club, of Newark, N.J., 
has elected the following officers: president, J. K. 
Walsh; vice-president, John Rose; secretary and 
treasurer, A. C. Neumann; rifle inspector, S. H. 
Shackelford. 

THE Nimrod Gun Club, of Newark, N.J., has 
elected the following officers: president, Roger M. 
Williams; vice-president, Warren Goble; recording 
secretary, Frederick Klein; financial secretary, Wm. 
J. Beatty; treasurer, O. E. Bedford, and nine direc- 
tors. 

THE Algonquin Gun Club, of Weehawken, N.J., 
has elected officers for 1886 as follows: president, 
Robert Gordon; vice-president, Joseph Hanna; sec- 
retary, Isaac Mayer; treasurer, Bennet Greig; corre- 
sponding secretary, Joseph Marcey; trustees, James 
Dunseith, B. Greig, J. Hanna, H. Griswold, and J. 
Meyer. 

Major ANDREW S. Burt, 8th Infantry, U.S.A., 
stationed at Fort Bidwell, Cal., has made the best in- 
dividual score reported this season. The records show 
that he made a perfect score (100) at each of the 
200, 500, 600, and 800 yard ranges, 96 at the 300 
yards, and 98 at the 1,000-yard range, making a 
total of 594 out of a possible 600, or 99 per cent. 
The next best previous record was made by Lieut. 
M. C. Wilkinson, 3d Infantry, U.S.A., at Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont., last season, who headed the list of 
sharp-shooters with a percentage of 98.22. 


Franklin Satterthwaite. 


THE KENNEL. 


THE Westminster Kennel Club has presented the 
old pointer “ Sensation” to Mr. R. C. Cornell. 

THERE is no foundation for the rumor that the 
Baltimore Kennel Club will hold a spring dog-show. 

A PRODUCE stakes has been opened by the Ameri- 
can Fox-terrier Club, the puppies to be shown in 
1887. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. EHRICH, of New York, has im- 
ported a large number of St. Bernards bred in Switz- 
erland. 

NOTHING but a little gratuitous advertising has 
come from the pointer challenges so freely bandied 
about. 4 

THE owners of the Graphic Kennels have im- 
ported the pointer ‘‘ Bracket,” by “ Graphic,” out of 
‘*¢ Bloomo.” 

“ DonaLp II.,” the pointer shown for some time in 
the name of the Clifton Kennels, of Jersey City, died 
there recently. 

THIs year’s trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club 
will be held -at High Point, N.C., beginning on 
November 22. 

THE old setter-bitch “ Livy,” sister to ‘* Lincoln” 
and ‘‘ Leicester,” died on January 6. She was in 
her twelfth year. 

Mr. ARTHUR WALLACK, of New York, has im- 
ported the St. Bernard dog ‘* Courage II.,” a winner 
of several prizes in England. 

THE Westminster Kennel Club’s tenth annual dog 
show will be held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on May 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

‘*CounT RAPIER,” the sire of “Billy Gates,” 
*¢ Bob Gates,” and other good setters, has been sold 
by W. B. Gates to H. M. Short. 
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THE judges at Newark dog show of March 23, 24, 
and 25, are Messrs. Whitehouse, of England, Kirk, 
Dudley, Smith, Porter, and Hecksher. 

Mr. GILBERT, of New Haven, has imported a 
Basset-hound bitch, as a mate to the dog “‘ Bertrand,” 
he won with, at Philadelphia, last fall. 

THE Associated Fanciers, of Philadelphia, are said 
to have purchased the collie ‘‘ Cliftonian,” winner of 
second prize at the last Birmingham show. 


Mr. E. Moore, of Boston, has purchased for a very 
high price the St. Bernard dog “‘ Merchant Prince” 
from Mr. S. W. Smith, of Leeds, England. 


Mr. T. R. Varick, of Manchester, N.H., recently 
received from England the bull-terrier ‘‘ Peter II.,” a 
winner at the December Birmingham show. 

Mr. FRANK F. Doe, of New Haven, is likely to 
add the celebrated English bull-terrier bitch ‘* Queen 
of the May” to his strong kennel of that breed. 

THE Stockkeeper, of January 15, gives what is sup- 
posed to be a likeness of the celebrated collie dog 
“Rutland.” It is purely fancy sketch, not at all like 
the dog. 

**OLp Bess,” the dam of champion Lorna Doone, 
Nesta Malcolm I., and other celebrities, who, in 
turn, produced excellent collies, died recently in 
England. 

Mr. GEORGE RaPER refused the sum of £300 for 
his bull-dog “ Rustic King.” It is generally believed 
that the offer was made in behalf of Mr. John E. 
Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass. 

AN application made by the New York Fanciers’ 
Club for admission to the American Kennel Club was 
reported upon unfavorably by the committee on cre- 
dentials for no specified reason. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND Club has been established in 
England and a standard adopted, which was drawn 
up by Messrs. H. R. Farquharson, Eagar Hanbury, 
E. Nichols, and W. Ford Bagnall. 

THE January illustration in the American Kennel 
Register is the pug “ Bradford Diamond,” owned by 
Mrs. Foster, of Bradford, England. The Register is 
now in its fourth year of publication. 

THE sentence of expulsion has been passed by the 
Eastern Field Trials Club upon W. T. Mitchell, of 
Lynch’s, Va., a professional dog-breaker, for his con- 
duct at the late field trials of the club. 

THE fox-terrier “ Raby Tyrant,” owned by Mr. 
John E. Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., accidentally 
got into the pen with the deer-hounds. These he 
attacked, but was killed in the fight which ensued. 


Mr. J. CuMING Macponn, the English St. Bernard 
breeder, is about visiting this country to sell off his 
dogs. He leaves “ Bayard” in England, Mr. J. F. 
Smith, of Leeds, having bought that grand old dog. 


AT the annual meeting of the New Haven Kennel 
Club the officers elected for 1886 were: _ presi- 
dent, G. Edward Osborn vice-president, James 
Howarth; secretary, S. R. Hemingway; treasurer, 
L. L. Morgan. 

‘*BeEL_THUusS,” sire of ‘*‘ Rockingham,” the ‘‘ cor- 
net” setter of 1885 has been purchased by Mr. H. 
F. Schellhass, of Brooklyn. There is no better bred 
dog living, being by “Champion Rock,” out of 
“Cockerton’s Meg.” 

“Docs: their management and treatment in dis- 
ease,” the able work by “Ashmont,” of Boston, 
received a two-and-a-half column notice in the Lon- 
don Stockkeeper. It was an admirable critique, from 
the pen of Mr. George R. Krehl. 


Mr. Epwarp KELLy, who had the misfortune to 
lose the fox-terrier “Spice,” which he bought from 
Mr. Luke Turner, of England, has received from that 
gentleman the terrier ‘* Earl Leicester’ as a present. 
“ Earl Leicester” is a son of “Spice” and “ Dame.” 

THE lately organized Hartford Kennel Club is offi- 
cered as follows: president, William L. Matson; vice- 
president, E. K. Sperry; secretary, A. C. Collins; 
treasurer, J. A. Butler, Jr., and a board of manage- 
ment. A show will be given at Hartford on April 14, 
15, and 16. 

A St. BERNARD bitch named “ Sheideck” recently 
produced twenty-two pups, twelve of which were born 
alive, but died in a few days, owing to the dam hav- 
ing no milk and a foster-mother not being obtainable. 
“Sheideck’s ” previous litter was sixteen puppies, but 
they also all died. 

CHARLES S. WESTCOTT, better known as “ Horno,” 
died in Philadelphia on January 9. He imported 
from Mr. Taverack the setters “‘ Pedigree,” “ Magnet,” 
and “ Fairy II.,” and from the latter bred the celebrated 
dog ‘*‘ Thunder.” He judged setters'at New Haven, 
Boston, and Philadelphia last year. 

THE Philadelphia Kennel Club officers for 1886 
are: president, I. Henry Roberts; vice-president, 
Col. B. Ridgway; secretary, Ezra Comfort; treas- 
urer, Geo. Esherick; executive committee, in addition 
to the foregoing officers, W. H. Child, J. A. Stovell, 
C. T. Thompson, Dr. A. Glass, and V. M. Halde- 
man. 

PITTSBURGH dog show will take place on March 16 
to 19, and entries close on March 8. The judges 
will be Messrs. J. M. Taylor and B. F. Wilson, for 
setters; J. M. Taylor, for pointers, fox-hounds, grey- 
hounds, deer-hounds, spaniels, beagles, and fox- 
terriers, and James Mortimer takes the remaining 
classes. 

VERO SHAW, author of the “Book of the Dog,” 
has had the sentence of expulsion from all shows 
passed on him by the English Kennel Club for cer- 
tain transactions in regard to the sale and purchase of 
dogs. The person known as “ Wildfowler,” and who 
has victimized several Americans, should be treated 
in a similar manner. 

THE list of judges at the New Haven show of 
March 30-April 2 is as follows: setters and pointers, 
Mr. John Davidson; grey-hounds, deer-hounds, span- 
iels, mastiffs, Newfoundlands, bull-terriers, York- 
shire and toy terriers, toy spaniels, and Italian grey- 
hounds, Mr. C. H. Mason; fox-hounds and beagles, 
Mr. L. C. Sloan; all other classes, Mr. R. H. Barlow. 
Entries close on March 13. 

Fas. Watson. 
WINTER SPORTS. 

THE longest snow-shoe tramp on record was one 
by J. E. Jarvis and party of the Canadian Pacific 
Survey. ‘The party left British Colombia in Decem- 
ber, 1875, crossed the Rocky Mountains, and, sustain- 
ing themselves principally on game, traveled over 
goo miles on snowshoes to Edmenton. 

THE St. George’s Snowshoe Club of St. Paul, on its 
semi-weekly run, January 6, presented the president, 
Dr. McDonald, on behalf of the club, with a splendid 
pair of snowshoes four feet long. 

LE CANADIEN CLuB, Montreal, P.Q.— Their 
annual races at Sorel were held January 9. One 
mile: A. Raby, first; E. Martineau, second. Sixty- 
five yards: A. St. Denis, first; Nault,second. Half- 
mile: A. Raby, first; A. Phaneuf, second. Quarter- 
mile, A. Nault, first; D. St. Denis, second. 
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On January 12 a slide was opened at Little Ferry, 
N.J. The slide is 1,400 feet long, with a descent of 
20 feet in the first 42 feet. 

RACE AT MONTREAL, P.Q. — January 12, at the 
Crystal Rink. 4 miles, for green skaters. S. Lee, 
21m. 19s.; T. Talbot, 2; D. Dwyer, 3. 

Sr. GrorGe’s CLus, Montreal, P.Q. — Their an- 
nual green steeplechase was held January 12, on the 
mountain course, from foot of McTavish street to 
Lumkin’s; track, hard and slippery: J. G. Monk, 
23m. 30s.; J. G. Shanley, 25m. 54s.; J. McFarlane, 
26m. 10s.; IT. Ramsay, 26m. 50s.; M. Wake, 27m. 
10s. 

On Conservatory Lake, in Central Park, New York 
City, January 12, fifteenth annual match between 
curlers from North and South of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. Ice in tolerable condition. Owing to 
the great depth of snow the entire pond was not 
cleared, and only ten rinks played, so that many 
more curlers present and ready to compete remained 
in enforced idleness. ‘Temperature 8°; wind light. 

Rink No. 1—North: G. Grieve, skip, 23; South: 
T. Nickolson, skip, 12. Rink No. 2—North: 
Watt, skip, 11; South: F. Connell, skip, 20. Rink 
No. 3—North: R. Swinton, skip, 21; South: D. 
Muir, skip, 13. Rink No. 4—North: J. Stewart, 
skip, 26; South: J. Stevens, skip, 16. Rink No. 5 — 
North: D. Foulis, skip, 12; South: D. Wright, skip, 
16. Rink No. 6—North: A. McClintock, skip, 14; 
South: W. Hogg, skip, 10. Rink No. 7— North: 
G. Malcolm, skip, 11; South: T. Wallace, skip, 15. 
Rink No. 8— North: I. F. Conley, skip, 11; South: 
J. Kellock, skip, 18. Rink No. 9—North: G. 
Frazier, skip, 13; South: W. Kellock, skip 13. 
Rink No. 1o— North: G. Bain, skip, 17; South: M. 
Baxter, skip, 12. Total— North, 157; South, 145. 


In connection with this match, a prize known as 


the Alexander Dalrymple Medal is awarded an- 
nually to the highest officer of the National Associa- 
tion who shall be on the winning side. This was 
won by James Stewart, skip of North Rink No. 4. 
The Hoagland flag, awarded each year to the skip 
whose rink gets the longest lead of their opponents, 
was won by George Grieve, skip of North Rink No. 
1, and the Kilpatrick medal, for the skip whose team 
stands second best, by James Stewart, skip of North 
Rink No. 4. 

The record of this annual match now stands as 
follows :— : 

Date. Place. Rinks. 
an. 12, 1871 Central P’k, N.Y.City 10 

- 8, 1872 Central P’k, N.Y.City 12 

- 7, 1873 Central P’k,N.Y.City 13 

27,1874 Central P’k, N.Y.City 17 

- 14, 1875 Central P’k, N.Y.City = 15 

eb. 3, 1876 Prospect P’k, Brooklyn 9 

- 3, 1877 Central P*’k, N.Y. City 11 
1878 Match omitted 

- 7,1879 Central P’k, N.Y.City =o 

eb. 10, 1880 Lake Haledon, N.J. 4 

. 8, 1881 Central P’k, N.Y. City 8 

+ 5, 1882 Central P’k, N.Y.City 12 

2 1883 Central P’k, N.Y. City 9 

an, 10, 1884 Central P’k, N.Y.City 10 

an. 23, 1885 Central P’k, N.Y.City 12 

an. 12, 1886 Central P’k, N.Y. City 10 

Totals: South, 3,051; North, 3,173. 

In the unfinished match of 1881, North held a long lead 
when play was stopped. 

THE annual Queen steeple-chase of the Montreal 
(Can.) Snow-shoe Club was held over the mountain 
January 13, eleven starting, and the order and time 
of finish being as follows: first, R. Starke (presi- 
dent’s gold medal), 21m. 10s.; second, H. M. Patter- 
son (silver medal), 23m. 54s.; third, J. L. Gardner 
(gold scarf-pin), 24m. gs.; fourth, W. Cooke (gold 
scarf-pin), 24m. 17s. J. Turner came in fifth, and 


Winner. Score. 
South 287 to 134 
South 263 to 245 
South 342 to 301 
South 416 to 317 
South 384 to 381 
South 239 to 202 
North 228 to 201 


South 264 to 246 
North g2to 77 
Unfinished 

North 247 to 238 
North 182 to 150 
South 233 to 132 
South 256 to 209 
North 157 to 145 
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S. Brodie, sixth. A. G. Costen, F. A. Rodden, J. M. 
French, and W. J. Baillie also ran. Judges: A. 
Grant, C. W. Radiger, and R. G. Starke; time- 
keepers: R. B. Ross, J. A. Taylor, and H. W. 
Becket. ; 

JANUARY 13, on the Hackensack River, near Snake 
Hill; a half-mile course, in shape of a crescent; the 
first 100 yards smooth, the next 280 yards mainly 
smooth, but sprinkled with islands of snow-ice, which 
somewhat hindered the skaters; the final 500 yards 
as smooth as could be desired. Wind so light that 
there was hardly a choice as to which way the course 
should be skated. Temperature, 11°. Starters: G. D. 
Phillips and W. B. Curtis. ‘Time-keepers: G. A. Avery 
and W. B. Curtis. All races from standing start, by 
pistol shot. All trials made separately. 

Quarter-mile straightaway, over the smooth end of 
the course— W. B. Curtis, 51%s.; G. A. Avery, 

Ls, 

Half-mile straightaway. —- G. D. Phillips, two trials, 
in 1m. 31#s. and Im. 29}s. The latter is now the 
fastest record in the world, made by either profes- 
sional or amateur. 

1 mile, with three turns, up and down the smooth 
quarter.mile.—G. D. Phillips, quarter-mile, 56s.; half- 
mile, Im. 574s.; three-quarter mile, 2m. 564s.; 1 
mile, 3m. 53s.; W. B. Curtis, quarter-mile, 1m.; half- 
mile, 2m. 4%s.; three-quarter mile, 3 m. 12s.; 1 mile, 
4m. I1#s.; G. A. Avery, quarter-mile, Im. 10s.; half- 
mile, 2m. 21}s.; three-quarter mile, 3m. 37s.; 1 mile, 
4m. 50}s. 

THE annual interstate match between clubs of 
New York and New Jersey, for the Hamilton medal, 
was contested at Haledon Lake, near Paterson, N.J., 
on Thursday afternoon, January 14. Twelve rinks a 
side were laid out, the following clubs being repre- 
sented: New York —Caledonian of Brooklyn, Cale- 
donian, New York, Empire City and Thistle of New 
York, Manhattan of Yonkers, and Thistle, of Brook- 
lyn. New Jersey — Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, 
Ivanhoe, and Little Falls. The weather was cold and 
clear, without much wind, and the ice in splendid 
condition. The result of the contest was in favor of 
New York by 268 points to 220, which places the 
Empire State one ahead in the total of nine matches 
played. Robert Kellock, of Yonkers, made the 
largest individual score and was awarded the medal. 
Referee, David Foulis. 

The score now stands: 1876, at Haledon Lake, 
New Jersey won by 12 shots; 1877, in Central Park, 
New Jersey won by 13 shots; 1878, in Central Park, 
New York won by 15 shots; 1879, in Central Park, 
New York won by 73 shots; 1880, at Newark, New 
Jersey won by 82 shots; 1881, at Prospect Park, New 
York won by 32 shots; 1882, at Haledon Lake, 
New York won by 50 shots; 1885, at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, New Jersey won by 8 shots; 1886, at Haledon 
Lake, New York won by 48 shots. 

JANUARY I5 a party of skaters went to Little 
Ferry and skated down to Jersey City,— 1314 
miles. Some of the ice was magnificent, some toler- 
able, and a little quite rough, but the bridges — 
four in number—were unmitigated nuisances, and 
made necessary some lofty climbing. S. O’Brien, 
the amateur one-mile champion, easily led the pro- 
cession, and his followers were strung along the 
river for three miles. One of the party returned to 
Little Ferry, and went on up to Hackensack, back 
down past Little Ferry to the Paterson turnpike 
bridge, and then up to Little Ferry again, — a total 
of 36 miles, coveredin 3h. 15m. The day was pleas- 
ant, with almost no wind, and everything favorable to 
fast work. 
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January 16 G. D. Phillips and C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, of the National Skating Association, skated 
on the Hudson River from Peekskill to Poughkeepsie, 
— 32 miles by rail, and probably about 35 miles by 
river. The total time was 4 hours, but the frequent 
stoppages reduced the actual skating time below 3 
hours, and the final 16 miles, from Newburgh to 
Poughkeepsie, were skated in 1th. 4m., on fair ice, 
and against whatever slight breeze there was. 

RACE IN MONTREAL, P.Q. —January 18, at the 
Prince of Wales Rink. 10 miles, for those who have 
never won a first prize. D. McRory, 45m. 48}s.; C. 
Lavalle, 45m. 49s.; W. H. Morris, 45m. 553s. 

THE students at Williams College opened a toboggan 
slide on January 18. The track runs down the hill to 
the campus, across the ball-grounds, to the brook. 
The total length is 3,000 feet, with one long but 
gradual curve. 

EMERALD CLuB, Montreal, P.Q.—Their annual 
green steeple-chase was run January 18, from the foot 
of McTavish street over the mountain to Lumkin’s 
Hotel: J. Lumsden, 20m. 25s. ; W. Wray, 20m. 5Is. ; 
P. Hinphy, 21m. 3s.; P. W. Malone, 22m. 3Is.; 
J. Mongeau, 0; M. Scanlan,o; J. F. Campbell, o. 

ON January 19 the forty odd bob-slide clubs of Al- 
bany had a parade presenting features probably never 
seen before. Headed by the police and a band of 
music, over 150 bobs, decorated with lanterns and 
flags, were drawn by hand, like an old-style fire-brake, 
or by horses, through the principal streets. Over 
1,500 men were in line, and thousands crowded the 
line of march, watching the procession and fireworks. 


THE emulative people of St. Paul, Minn., manifest 
pardonable pride in their ice palace, which is gradu- 
ally assuming grand proportions. The ceremony of 
laying the corner-block of the structure, Thursday, 
January 21, was made the occasion of a memorable 
demonstration, four thousand men, composed in large 
part of members of toboggan, snow-shoe, skating, 
curling, and ski clubs, taking part in the procession, 
their fanciful uniforms lending picturesque beauty to 
a scene brilliantly illuminated by the glare of thou- 
sands of flaming torches, electric lights, and colored 
fire, accompanied by pyrotechnic displays. The car- 
nival commences February I. 

THE Toronto Snow-shoe Club had their first tramp 
practically on January 22. The walk was over to 
Rosedale, and thence to Eglington. Archie Mc- 
Kenzie was leader, and J. George whipper-in. 


On January 26, the curling match, Scotch vw. 
All Nationalities, was played on Van Cortlandt Lake, 
under difficulties, as the thaw covered the ice with 
water. Among the clubs represented were the Em- 
pire City, Thistle, and American-Caledonians. The 
following is the summary : — 


Rink No. 1. Scotch: J. Stewart, A. Bass, J. Kelloch, 
W. Kelloch — 26. All Nationalities: J. McLaughlin, T. B. 
Vedder, A. Pratt, A. Van Cortlandt —§. 

Rink No. 2. Scotch: T. Watt, A. Dickson, J. Dickson, 
G. Baun—12. All Nationalities: J. S. Frazier, J. Frazier, 
F. Frazier, George Frazier — 34. 

Rink No. 3. Scotch: R. G. Lawson, C. McKenzie, J. 
Paterson, W. Hogg—i1. All Nationalities: J. Rowland, 
W. H. Stewart, R. Kelloch, R. Ellim — 24. 

Rink No. 4. Scotch: Sam Fry, Jr., J. Leslie, A. Frazier, 
J. Muir—32. All Nationalities: J. B: Mattisson, J. Patter- 
son, T. R. Tremper, R. D. McClintock — 10, 

Rink No. 5. Scotch: R. Lander, J. Waters, R. McCor- 
mick, J. Gray—12. All Nationalities: C.S, Baldwin, C. U. 
Fowler, C. S. Ogden, A. Simms — 17. 

Rink No. 6. Scotch: A. Rutherford, W. Stewart, T. 
Wallace, A. Pyle—20. All Nationalities: F. May, G. B. 
Suffern, G. Lottner, J. F. Conley — 16. 

Rink No. 7. Scotch: D. Howie, J. Black, A. Manwel, J. 
Connell — 22. All Nationalities: T. Huidan, A. Van Cort- 
landt, J. Vedder, T. McIntyre — 20. 


This made a total of 135 for the Scotch and 129 for All 
Nationalities, making a majority of 6 shots in favor of the 
Scotch. 

At the Crystal Rink, Montreal, on January 26, the 
five-mile championship race of the rink was skated. 
More than usual interest attached as the winner was to 
represent Montreal in the races at St. Johns, N.B. 
The ice was in splendid condition, and _ three 
entered the race, — Dowd, Findley, and Lee. Sum- 
mary: Frank Dowd, first, 15m. 14s.; W. F. Findley, 
second, 15m. 14's. Time of each mile, first, 3m. 
49s.; second, 7m. 43s.; third, 11m. 30s.; fourth, 
15m. 29s.; fifth, 19m. 14s.,or Im. and 20s. slower 
than he won the five-mile championship on April 3, 
1885. Referee, R. A. Elliott. Judges of course, 
D. A. Elliott and C. Breen. Time-keepers, P. F. Mc- 
Caffrey and D. W. Lockerby. Scorer, J. F. McGold- 
rick. 

A THREE-DAY toboggan carnival was commenced 
on January 27, at the Glen Summit Hotel, Penn. 

THE annual steeple-chase of the St. George’s Snow- 
shoe Club of Montreal was run on the evening of 
January 27, over the usual mountain course. The 
track was excellent and good time resulted. Five 
entered the race, which was won by Archie McNaugh- 
ton in 19m. 12s.; J. H. Egan, second, 21m. 54s. ; 
D. C. McNaughton, third, 23m. 52s. 

EXTENSIVE preparations are being made in Bur- 
lington and in St. Paul for the winter carnivals to be 
held in February. 

THE Montreal Toboggan Club is the only one we 
know of having no artificial chute or track. This 
slide is just outside the limits of Montreal, and 
nearly a half-mile in length. 

Organized in 1881, it has a membership of 300, 
with the following officers: president, C. P. Sclatter; 
vice-president, Arthur Boyer, M.P.P.; secretary and 
treasurer, C. R. Christie. The colors are pink and 
green. 

SARATOGA TOBOGGAN CLUB. — This club, organized 
in December, 1884, and incorporated in April, 1885, 
is probably the pioneer toboggan organization in the 
United States. Even prior to this, tobogganing in 
connection with the snow-shoe clubs had been prac- 
ticed over the natural slopes about the village. The 
success of the Woodlawn-Park Toboggan Club, — for 
under this name it organized, — was such that this year 
larger grounds were secured, and three tracks laid 
out instead of one. ‘The three runs are down the 
face of a high, rocky knoll, upon an inclined plane 
20 feet in width, supported on heavy trestlework. 
The height of the starting platform above the foot of 
the incline, which is 250 feet long, is 72 feet, thus 
giving a slope of one foot to three and a quarter. 
From the foot of the chutes a natural grade runs 
down some 1,600 feet, and then the slide extends 
over a level some 200 yards, —a total length of 
about 2,500 feet.- The fall in the first 600 feet is 
112 feet. The whole track is iced. The returning 
paths lead by easy grades through the woods around 
the sides of the hill to the top of the chute. 

A few yards from the foot of the chute a bridge 
spans the slide, affording spectators an opportunity to 
witness the sport without danger. The estimated 
speed of the toboggan in leaving the chute is between 
60 and 70 miles an hour. On the grounds are 
ten electric lights, a club-house, and a toboggan- 
house. The membership is between 600 and 700. 

The badge is asmall oval shield of red, white, and 
blue, worn on the left arm. 

The officers are: president, Le Grand C. Cramer; 
vice-president, Wm. Hay Bockes; secretary and 
treasurer, A. de R. McNair. 
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BURLINGTON COASTING CLUB. — The tobogganing 
at Burlington is under the auspices of this club, that 
organized in February, 1885. Their chute is 30 feet 
in height, 100 feet in length, with a total slide length 
of 1,400 feet, and a total fall of 60feet. The member- 
ship is 250. The uniform consists of a cardinal tuque 
and sash, with blanket suit. The badge is a ribbon of 
the same color, six inches in length, with B.C.C. and 
a toboggan upon it. 

The officers are: president, Dr. W. A. Webb; 
vice-president, H. Ballard; 2d vice-president, Edward 
Lyman; secretary, Dr. H. C. Tinkham; treasurer, T. 
A. Taft. 

PLATTSBURGH TOBOGGAN CLUB. — Organized De- 
cember 15, 1885. The slide is a double one. The 
chute is 40 feet high, and 85 feet long. Then comes 
an artificial slide of 280 feet that is followed by a 
natural descent of 30 feet, at a sharp angle. The 
track extends 1,000 feet on a level, through the val- 
ley of the Saranac River. 

The uniform is red and white, with an orange- 
colored badge. The membership is 100, with the 
following officers: president, G. S. Weed; vice- 
president, J. H. Larocque; secretary, W. H. Ferrell; 
treasurer, R. W. Nicholls. 

EssEx County ToBoGGAN CLuB. — This club was 
organized in December, 1885, and has a one-run 
slide at Orange, N.J. The slide is about 1,200 feet 
long, with a grade of about 30° the first 500 feet; 
then a slight incline, a level, and a small hill at the 
end to check the toboggan. 

The membership is about 200. The officers are as 
follows: president, W. S. Teall; directors, F. H. 
Powers Farr, J. R. Pitcher, Edward D. Appleton, 
William F. Kidder, and Cortlandt Parker, Jr, 


BROOKLINE, Mass., has a semi-toboggan club that 
has three runs. Two of these are about 1,100 feet in 
length, slightly undulating. The chute is 70 feet in 
length, with a fall of 16 feet, and the average inclina- 
tion of the slide, which ends in a sharp ascent, is 15°. 
The run is made at a rate of from 45 to 50 miles 
an hour. 

The secretary is Herman Chapin. 


A SNOW-SHOE club has been organized in connec- 
tion with the Burlington Coasting Club, and also one 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


THE wide-awake commissioners of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, have built a slide on Lookout Hill. There 
are two descents in the slide, which is only some 200 
yards. ‘This is promised to be but the precursor of a 
longer one. 

Two toboggan slides have been conducted in 
Albany this winter. One isin the Ridgefield Athletic 
grounds, and has two runs down a chute 55 feet high 
and 120 feet long. The entire length is between 800 
and goo feet. 

The second slide is on Cherry Hill, with a starting 
descent of 45°. : 

THE only toboggan slide in New York is inthe 
park at Thirty-fourth street and Fourth avenue, 
erected for the children by Mr. A. M. Dodge, through 
whose instrumentality the park was first laid out for 
their use. The slide is raised about 25 feet in the 
center, and extends 4o feet on either side. The 
impetus given carries the toboggan about 150 feet 
after reaching the level. 


A SLIDE has been built on the grounds of the 
Country Club, at Pelham, Westchester county. The 
slides are two in number, facing each other, after the 
fashion of the Russian ice-mountains. Their length 
is 800 feet. Steps lead from the sharp ascent up 
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which the toboggan shoots to the starting platform of 
the other track. The angle of descent is about 30°. 
It was through the exertions chiefly of Mr. James M. 
Waterbury, the president of the club, that the slide 
was built. The secretary is William Kent. 


THE largest bob ever constructed is owned by the 
Brooklyn Bridge Coasting Club of Albany. The 
plank, brought expressly from Maine, is 45 feet long 
by 15 inches in width, and 3 inches thick. The 
bobs are shod with runners of chilled iron 114 inches 
thick. There are two chain brakes and one scratch 
brake. The steering is by link chain running over 
tooth wheels, and there is a tiller at either end. At 
the front are side shields and a spring, to break the 
force of a possible collision. The weight of the bob 
is 1,600 pounds. 


BEYOND question skating is one of the finest sports, 
especially for females. It is graceful, healthy, stimu- 
lating to the muscles, and it develops in a very high 
degree the important faculty of balancing the body 
and preserving perfect control over the whole of the 
muscular system, while bringing certain muscles into 
action at will. Moreover, there is this about it, which 
is of especial value: it trains by exercise the power of 
intentionally inducing and maintaining a continuous 
contraction of the muscles of the lower extremity. 
To skate well and gracefully is a very high accom- 
plishment, indeed, and, perhaps, one of the very best 
exercises in which young women and girls can en- 
gage with a view to healthful development. — Zhe 
London (Eng.) Lancet. 


Newell B. Woodworth. 


YACHTING. 


In all cases where the particulars of the yachts 
mentioned were obtainable they are given, 7.e., the 
general dimensions, age, clubs, etc. Where no men- 
tion is made of the yacht in the American Yacht List 
the words ‘*‘ No record” are added. It is to be hoped 
that in the Z7s¢ for this year there may not be as 
many omissions as in that for 1885. The compiler, 
Mr. Olsen, used every endeavor to obtain a full list, 
but owing to the carelessness and neglect of owners 
and of secretaries of yacht clubs, there are several 
hundred yachts whose names do not appear. This 
is particularly the case with the smaller-sized vessels, 
and it is quite as important to have these correct as it 
is to have the larger ones. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to one of the New York weekly 
papers having stated that the owner of the British 
cutter Genesta was not treated with proper consid- 
eration by the New York Yacht Club, Mr. J. Beavor- 
Webb writes from London, under date of November 
12, 1885, saying, that such a statement has no foun- 
dation, and that both Sir Richard Sutton and himself 
were delighted with the treatment which they received. 
In this connection it may be mentioned, that at a 
meeting of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, November 
31, 1885, a letter was received from Mr. Beavor-Webb 
thanking that club for courtesies extended to himself 
and Sir-Richard Sutton while in this country. 


Mr. JoHN P. PHELPS, of the New York Yacht 
Club, is making a cruise around the world in his new 
yacht, the Brunhilda. She is a keel schooner, 112 
ft. overall, 102 ft. water-line; 25 ft. beam; 11 ft. 3 in. 
deep, and 11 ft. draught; built by J. E. Smith, Nyack, 
1885. New York and New Haven clubs. 

Two hundred dollars duty was levied in England 


on the Brenton Reef and Cape May cups, won by the 
Genesta while in this country. 
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Mr. H. W. CoLLENDER’S keel schooner Speranza 
has been lengthened twelve feet, at the yard of David 
Carll, at City Island. She is now 99 ft. over all; 
88 ft. water-line; 21 ft. 4 in. beam; g ft. 6 in. deep; 
8 ft. 10 in. draught; built by Blivin Bros., at Bay 
Ridge, L.I., in 1884. Brooklyn, Atlantic, Larch- 
mont, and New Haven clubs. 


Mr. JoHNn A. Morris is cruising South in his 
steam-yacht Cora. She is a screw schooner, 137 ft. 
6 in. over all; 122 ft. water-line; 23 ft. beam; 11 ft. 
2in. deep; 7 ft. draught; built by C. & R. Poillon, 
Brooklyn, 1885, from a design by Philip Ellsworth. 
Compound inverted tandem engine, four cylinders, 
two of 15 in. and two of 28 in., with two steel boilers, 
by L. Wright, of Newark, N.J. Sails by Sawyer. 
Southern Club. 

Mr. R. T. Busu’s schooner-yacht Coronet is lying 
at the yard of her builders, the Poillons, at Brooklyn. 
She is all completed, but will not be commissioned 
until the season opens. 

KEEL schooner-yacht irvana, formerly the cele- 
brated sloop Fz/ia, after being thoroughly overhauled 
at New London, Ct., went South on acruise. She is 
now owned by Henry W. Perkins. New York Yacht 
Club. 

THE British steam-yacht Waikena, sailed from New 
York about the middle of Dec., on a cruise to the 
Spanish Honduras. 


Mr. JOHN G. PRAGUE’s center-board sloop Croco- 
dile has been put in prime racing order for the next 
season. Some lead has been put on outside, enabling 
her to dispense with more than its weight inside, and 
she has had an entire new suit of canvas made. She 
is 43 ft. 6 in. over all; 39 ft. 11 in. water-line; 12 ft. 
beam; 6 ft. deep, and 5 ft.g in. draught. Built at Brook- 


lyn by the Poillons, 1883, from a design by Philip 


Ellsworth. 


Mr. JoHN E. Brooks is cruising South in the 
center-board schooner A/onéauk, 103 ft. 1014 in. over 
all; 94 ft. 814 in. water-line; 25 ft. 37g in. beam; 8 
ft. 1054 in. dep.; 7 ft. 3% in. draught. Built by the 
Poillons, Brooklyn, 1882; sails by Sawyer. New York 
Club. 

THE keel schooner Vorna is cruising in Southern 
waters. On her trip she experienced heavy weather, 
and two of her crew were lost overboard off Charles- 
ton, where she arrived Dec. 15. She is owned by 
Alexander J. Leith, who recently purchased her from 
Mr. Contoit, for whom she was built. 114 ft. over 
all; 95 ft. water-line; 20 ft. 6 in. beam; Io ft. 6 in. 
deep; and 11 ft. 3 in. draught. Poillons, Brooklyn, 
1879. New Yerk Club. 

Mr. Jay GOULD is cruising South in his steam-yacht 
Atalanta. She is a three-masted iron screw schooner, 
250 ft. 3 in. over all; 233 ft. 3 in. water-line; 26 ft. 4 
in. beam; 16 ft. deep; 13 ft. draught. Compound in- 
verted engine, two cylinders, 30 and 60 inches, with 
30-inch stroke; two cylindrical steel boilers, 11 by 
10 ft. Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, 1883, and 
lengthened by them, 1884. American, Boston, and 
Larchmont clubs. 

THE steam-yacht Mooya, which has for some 
months been undergoing alterations at the yard of the 
Poillons, Brooklyn, was completed the last week in 
January, and is practically a new vessel, her appear- 
ance beiug much improved. She has had her decks 
sheathed; new wooden bulwarks, in place of the iron 
ones; a new head and cut-water; new pilot-house and 
new masts, besides an entire remodeling of her cabin, 
and internal arrangements generally. This is the 
yacht in which Mr. Henri Say, the French yachtsman, 


Atlantic and Manhattan clubs. 


yacht Whim. 
Jf 
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came to this country. She was purchased by her 
present owner, Mr. John R. Andrews, New York 
Yacht Club, from the Governor of Antigua, and 
brought here last summer. 


Mr. LLoyp PHENIx’s keel schooner /ntrepid has 
had her cabins remodeled and refitted. She is 116 
ft. 3 in. over all; 110 ft. 11 in. water-line; 24 ft. 5 in. 
beam; 11 ft. 6 in. draught. Built by Poillons, at 
Brooklyn, 1878, from design by A. Cary Smith. Sails 
by Wilson & Griffin. New York, Eastern, Narra- 
gansett and Land and Water clubs. 


A RUMOR was current that the sloop Puritan was 
to go abroad during the next summer and challenge 
the British cutter Arrow, for the Queen’s Cup, won 
by that cutter, in 1852, the schooner America, under 
English ownership, being one of the contestants. Mr. 
J. Malcolm Forbes, owner of the Puritan, has denied 
the report, but there can be no doubt but that in case 
the new sloop now building for General Paine proves 
a success, either she or the Puritan will go for this 
cup. It may be stated as a fact, that some one of the 
four big sloops, Priscilla, Puritan, Atlantic (the 
Ellsworth boat), or the new Paine sloop, will go for 
this cup this season. 

THE steam-yacht Radha, now cruising in Southern 
waters, was at Norfolk, Va., January 6. 


THE keel schooner-yacht Dazntless, Mr. Caldwell 
H. Colt, has been stripped to a “girtline,” at Poil- 
lon’s yard, Brooklyn, and will have her rigging re- 
fitted, and where necessary it will be renewed. The 
Dauntless, formerly the //irondelle, is 123 ft. 11 in. 
over all; 116 ft. 7 in. water-line; 25 ft. 7 in. beam; 
9 ft. 3in. deep; 12 ft. 6 in. draught. Forsyth & 
Morgan, Mystic, Ct., 1866. Altered by Van Deusen, 
at Mystic, Ct., 1870. New York, Larchmont, and 
Narragansett clubs. 

Mr. W. R. Satnspury, of the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club, has had a new cabin put on his sloop- 
No record. 

AT the annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club the secretary reported a membership of 160, 
and a fleet of 3 steam-yachts, 1 schooner, 1 catama- 
ran, 30 cabin-sloops and cutters, 16 open sloops, 2 
cabin cat-rigged yachts, and 33 open cat-rigged boats ; 
in all 86. 


THE second annual ball of the Oswego Yacht Club 
was held at the State Armory, in that city, December 
29, 1885, and was largely attended by guests from 
Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, and cities across the 
lake. 


THE usual international regatta at Nice, France, 
will not be held this year, in consequence of the suit 
at law which grew out of the last one being still 
pending in the courts; and the committee say they 
“decline to assume new responsibilities until justice 
has said its last word.” 


Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, of Cranberry 
Park, near Winchester, England, the owner of the 
British cutter Arrow, some time ago published in the 
London Field his desire that some American sloop 
might cross the ocean and challenge for the posses- 
sion of a Queen’s cup won by the Arrow, July 22, 
1852, at the regatta of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
at Ryde. The course was around the Isle of Wight, 
and the starters were: America (208); Arrow 
(102); Vestal (74); Zephyrtia (108); Mosquito 
(50); Aurora (48). The times of the finish were: 
Arrow, 6h. 59m. 30s.; Mosguito, 6h. 59m. 3Is.; 
America, 7h: 1m. 20s.; Zephyrtia, Th. 39m. This 
race was a year after the America’s celebrated 
victory at Cowes, Isle of Wight, after she had been 
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sold to an Englishman, Lord de Blanquiere. Under 
date of December 28, 1855, Mr. Chamberlayne writes 
to the editor of the Spirit of the Times repeating 
his offer to make of this a perpetual international 
challenge-cup, to be held under conditions similar to 
those which attach to the America’s cup. Alluding 
to the probable necessity for keeping the Puritan on 
this side of the water to meet the Galatea or Jrex, 
he says, “The ‘ Old Arrow, as she is familiarly 
called on this side, cannot claim under the present 
system of handicapping to be quite in the first flight; 
and there must be several sloops in your waters able 
to make a very bold bid for my cup.” 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List describes Mr. Cham- 
berlayne’s yacht as ** Arrow, cutter, length, 81 ft. 4 in. ; 
beam, 18 ft. 8 in.; tonnage, 117.” Then follow the 
name of the owner and a list of seven yacht clubs 
to which he belongs. She was built in 1825, altered 
in 1853 and 1873. Except the Priscilla, Puritan, 
and the two large sloops now building, we have no 
sloop which could comfortably go across the ocean, 
even in mid-summer. The Bedouin, Wenonah, or 
Tleen might go, but they are cutters, and it is to be 
presumed that Mr. Chamberlayne would rather meet 
a center-board sloop, as being distinctively the Ameri- 
can type of yacht. 


THE law introduced by Mr. Perry Belmont, and 
adopted by the present Congress, provides that yachts 
may proceed from port to port in the United States 
without entering or clearing at the custom-house. 
A yacht is defined to be a vessel used by its owner for 
pleasure purposes only. A steamer hired to an indi- 
vidual is not to be considered a yacht. No yacht 
shall be liable to local pilotage or harbor dues. 
Steam-launches of less than 35 feet water-line may 
be run by the owner without an engineer. 


THE steam-yacht Promise, purchased recently by 
Mr. Arthur E. Bateman, elected Vice-Commodore of 
the American Yacht Club, has been extensively over- 


hauled by Henry Piepgras, atGreenpoint. Her deck- 
house has been carried clea. out to the side in a very 
substantial manner. Angle-iron stanchions go down 
through the old main-rail and into the planksheer. 
They curve at the top, and are met by angle-iron 
beams, which rivet to them on each side of the yacht, 
and on these the top of the deck-house is laid, making 
a substantial promenade-deck there, with light brass 
rail stanchions at either side. Her name has been 
changed to the Zoando. As soon as completed, 
Vice-Commodore Bateman left in her to join the fleet 
already in Southern waters, which is larger this 
winter than in any previous year. The Loando is 
98 ft. over all; 87 ft. 6 in. water-line; 16 ft. beam; 
5 ft.6 in. deep; 5 ft. draught. Samuel Pine, Wil- 
liamsburg, 1878. American, New York, and Larch- 
mont Clubs. 


Mr. WILLIAM HApDWIN STARBUCK’s steam-yacht 
Polynia has had 22 ft. 9 in. added to her length amid- 
ships, at Newburgh. She has been raised 10 inches, 
and a deck laid flush fore and aft. The boilers will 
be lengthened 3 feet. Her dimensions when built 
were 154 ft. 51/, in. over all; 135 ft. 1/4 in. water- 
line; 18 ft. 514 in. beam; 11 ft. 614 in. deep; 1g ft. 
814 in. draught. Ward, Stanton, & Co., Newburg, 
1880. New York and American Clubs. 


THERE are at present cruising in Southern waters : 
the steam-yachts A/agnolia, Fairman Rogers, N.Y. 
Y.C.3; G. G. Green, $r., Dr. G. G. Green, Quaker 
City Y.C.; Radha, J. M. Seymour, American Y.C.; 
Loando, Vice-Commodore Bateman, American Y.C. ; 
Cora, J. A. Morris, Southern Y.C.; Atalanta, Jay 
Gould, American Y.C.; ooya, J. H. Andrews, N.Y. 
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Y.C. Schooners : Vorna (chartered) ; Whim, Chester 
A. Chapin, Florida Y.C.; Mirvana, Henry W. Per- 
kins, N.Y. Y.C., Montauk, John E. Brooks, N.Y. 
Y.C.; Carietta, Henry Belknap, N.Y. Y.C.; Gitana, 
W. F. Weld, Jr., Eastern Y.C.; Amédassadress, E. V. 
R. Thayer, Eastern Y.C.; okomis, Royal Phelps 
Carroll, American Y.C.; Vega, E. N. Ferguson, 
Eastern Y.C. 


THE center-board sloop Swan, D. D. Tompkins, 
of the Knickerbocker Y.C., has had an iron-shoe put 
on her weighing 1,500 pounds. No record. 


THE center-board sloop J/elvina, H. Force, 
Knickerbocker Y.C., has been changed to a keel 
sloop. No record. 


THE Brooklyn, the oldest yacht club in that city, 
and which in 1873 ranked next to the New York 
Club in importance, has, owing to internal dissen- 
sions, been under a cloud for some five or six years 
previous to the last, when it was reorganized and a 
club-house and anchorage was secured in Gravesend 
Bay. It has since that time been very prosperous, 
and at the annual meeting in January the secretary 
reported 159 members enrolled and fifty-two yachts. 


AT the request of the Secretary of the Navy the 
models of the sloop Puritan and cutter Genesta 
were forwarded to the department and examined by 
the experts there employed. 


THE total cost of the sloop Puritan up to the 
time she was laid up for the winter was $27,500. The 
cost of the Priscilla by the time she reached Wil- 
mington to be laid up was, it is reported, upwards of 
$40,000. 


THE Atlantic Yacht Club celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary by a dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, 
January 15. Covers were laid for 150 guests. Mr. 
Edward Burgess, of Boston, the designer of the sloop 
Puritan, responded to the toast of “The white 
sloop from Boston.” 


THE London Fie/d a couple of months ago pub- 
lished a list of the best recorded times of yachts 
going fifty miles. Time in yacht-sailing is so largely 
dependent on wind, tide, and condition of sea that it 
has but a trifling significance; the slowest yacht, for 
instance, in the club being probably able, under 
favorable conditions, to beat the best recorded time 
over the club course; yet, as a curiosity, we give the 
list published in the Fie/d : — 

Distanct. Name of Yacht. 
45 miles. Sulworth, cutter, 
7 Arrow, < 
Cambria, schooner, 
Oimara, cutter, 
Fiona, er 
Egeria, schooner, 
Krimhilda, “ 
Arrow, cutter, 
Krimhilda, cutter, 
Cythera, ss 
Arrow, “= 
Olga, schooner, 
Gwendolin, schr., 
Arrow, cutter, 
Enchantress, schr., 
Formosa, cutter, 
Sameena, ‘“ 
Marjorie, ‘ 
Lorna, yaw], 
Irex, cutter, 
Lorna, yawl, 
Marjorie, cutter, 


Time. 

17 m. 
19 m. 
25 m. 
37 m. 
50 m. 
27 m. 
37 m. 
. 40 m. 
OI m. 
. O2 m. 
. 04 m. 
25 m. 
38 m. 
46 m. 
18 m. 
40 m. 
15 m. 
26 m. 
29 m. 
O07 m. 
14 m. 
- 17m. 


Year. 
1858, 
1858, 
1868, 
1868, 
1868, 
1872, 
1872, 
1872, 
1874, 
1874, 
1874, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1879, 
1879, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1885, 
1885, 
1885, 


PAHPHAAAFAAAUUUNPAAA HAA DAL 
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DuRINnG 1885 twenty-eight new yacht clubs were 
organized in America, making a total of 123, as fol- 
lows: Seven in New England, ten in the Middle 
States, one in San Francisco, six on the Lakes, and 
four in the Province of Ontario on the Canada side. 
New England has the largest number of clubs and the 
largest fleet of yachts of any section of the country. 
During the last season 157 new yachts were launched, 
viz.: five yawls, six catamarans, eight sharpies, fifteen 
cutters, fifty-two sloops, forty cat-rigs, and thirty-one 
steamers and launches. 

THE South Boston Yacht Club is to have a new club- 
house during the next summer, to cost $3,000. It 
will be on the site of the old one, and will have 125 
large lockers, with ample space for spars and sails. 


Mr. E. HERBERT INGALLS has been appointed 
Fleet Captain of the Hull Yacht Club. 

SEVERAL gentlemen, members of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, have subscribed $25,000 for a center- 
board sloop, from a design by Philip Ellsworth. Mr. 
J. G. Prague is to make all the drawings, and the 
yacht will probably be built by the Poillons, foot of 
Bridge street, Brooklyn. She is 95 ft. 1 in. over all, 
83 ft. 8in. water-line, 23 ft. 2 in. beam; 12ft. 3 in. deep, 
and 8 ft. 10 in. draught; board, 22 ft.; mast-deck to 
hounds, 66 ft.; topmast, 4o ft.; boom, 70 ft.; gaff, 
44 ft.; bowsprit-outboard, 35 ft.; spinnaker-boom, 
72 ft.; hoist of mainsail, 54 ft.; jib on foot, 55 ft. 
She will have 30 tons of lead outside. She is to be 
called the Atlantic. 

Mr. WASHINGTON E. CONNOR has the plans for 
a steel steam-yacht about the size of the Atalanta, 
and she will be begun shortly. She will be called 
the Utowana, Mr. Connor having reserved the name 
when he sold his other yacht. 

INFORMAL notice has been received that two British 
steam-yachts are coming here during the next sum- 
mer to challenge for the International Cup offered 
by the American Yacht Club. It is the most valuable 
yachting prize ever offered, its cost being $10,000. 

THE steam-yacht Sophia, Mr. F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn, is receiving a general overhaul at Green- 
port, L.I. Capt. G. B. McClennon, formerly of the 
schooner Restless, is to command her next season. 
Built by Sam: el Pine, at Greenpoint, 1882; 125 ft. 
over all; rox ft. water-line; 16 ft. beam; 12 ft. deep; 
6 ft. 6 in. draught; sails by Sawyer; compound 
engine, cylinders, 14 and 24} inches, with 16 inches 
stroke; 2 boilers. New Haven and American Clubs. 


THE Hull Club, at its annual meeting, adopted the 
classification of last year, and added a class of keel- 
yachts eighteen to twenty-two feet. 

AxsouTt three hundred yachts have been wintering 
at City Point. 

Four feet of overhang have been added to Mr. 
Irving S. Palmer’s center-board cat-boat Lugenia, 
and her rig has been changed toasloop. Her dimen- 
sions, when complete, will be 3o ft. 10 in. over all; 
25 ft. 1 in. water-line; 11 ft. 6 in. beam; 2 ft. 6 in. 
draught. 

Mr. JOHN FRIsBIE, naval constructor at Boston, 
has started a class in naval designing and building in 
that city. 

CAPTAIN Mark Stone, of the schooner /Ya/cyon, is, 
it is said, to command General Paine’s new sloop. 


THE Larchmont Yacht Club, at a special meeting in 
January, increased its initiation fee from $35 to $50, 
and its annual dues from $15 to $20. A proposition 
to increase the limit of membership from 400 to 500 
was defeated. 
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REID and Everson’s catamaran emesis, new last 
summer, raised 7} in. amidships. 

THE gentlemen who have contributed the funds for 
the building of the new sloop Adantic appointed 
Messrs. Latham A. Fish of the Gray#ing, J. Rogers 
Maxwell of the Daphne, and N. D. Lawton of the 
Arab, acommittee with full power to build the boat; 
and these gentlemen have had charge of all the 
contracts, etc. 


LIST OF VICTORIOUS GERMAN YACHTS FOR 
1885. 








Race Course. 


Yacht. | 


8| Beaten Boat. 
| Absolute Time. 
| 





Winning | 
|——_ 
| 


1 | Nordwest. 
|\t_ | Neptun, Schwan. 
2 


Adelheid 
‘Adelheid - 
Adolph . 


Adolph . 


Weser.... 
Oberweser . . 


Trave «.« ' An- 


| 

aes Sophie, 

‘| tilope. 

Wacknitz . an Dora, Gretchen, So- 
hie. 

| ssbedstern, Galusch- 


Anna.. Rummelsb. See |2 





wm _o© 


«16 ‘ke 
|  Méve. 
1) Adolph, Dora, So- 

| phie, Antilope 
Elbe .... . |! | Séréber, Ce 

Dorothea. 

Roland,Clara,Flieg. 
Hollander, Toni. 

Elise. 
|Lankenau, 
| Schwalbe. 

Kielboot, Jenny, 
| Lootsenjolle. 
Weser ... 2 | Hera, 

Kieler Bucht . " | Nelly, Flott, Lotte, 

| Ulan, 

Kieler Bucht. |! | Mieze, Bayern 
(Pin.), Moltke. 

Louise. 

Aumund, Hera. 

Else, Wilhelm. 

Vega, Achill. 

uwel, 

13 Konkurrenten, 
Mykosch, Oho. 
Mykosch. 

Musca, Libelle II., 
Blitz, Libelle I. 
Sekt, Friedrich- 
Karl, Hummel. 
Sekt, Dorothea, Te- 

legramm. 
o| Seddiner See. Martha, Drehrolle. 
S| Miiggel ... Flieg. Hollander, 
| Toni, Gerda, Styx. 
9| Rummelsb.See, Anna, Nordstern, 
Galuschky. 
s| Kur, Haff Nelly, Méve, Anna. 
: Humor. 
Welle, Augusta. 
Augusta,Lankenau, 
Schwalbe. 

5 | Alster o% Rival, Brangine. 
10} Wacknitz ..|2 | Gretchen, Sophie, 
| | Apollo. 

Rummelsb. See}! | Elvira, Wanda, An- 

| na, Falk. 
Schweriner See|/2 | Schumacher, 
Schlosskahn, 
Gliickauf,Schwalbe, 
Biribi, Iris. 
1 | Uarda, Wannsee. 
1 | Schneewittchen. 
1 | Schwan. 
I 
I 


Antilope Trave 


Apollo 


Nanon, 


Trave 


un 


Argo...| 


na vw 


Argo.. Miiggel ... |2 


Zeuthener See |2 
Wesermiind . |! 


Armin . . | 
Augusta 
Auguste Kieler Bucht. |! 

| 
Aumund 
Ausiistung | 


| 
Bayern (L.) 


Weser ... 
Weser ...-. 
Oberweser . . 
Wannsee. .. 
Alster .. «+ 
Breitling . 
Aister «02> 
Alster ... 
Weser .. 


Beta ... 
Blumenthal 
Blumenthal 
Biribi. . . 
Boccaccio . 
H. Bohn 
Bravo 
Bravo 


Bulldog. . 





rr rr) 


PD MONMNMOMsIMMN OO OM O Ovo 
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Caprice. . Miiggel 


Caprice. . 9| Miiggel ... 


Cis ..« 

Clara... 
Condor 

Cosmos. . 
Cybele ° 
Delphin. . 
Delphin. . 





Dolly... 
Dora... 


Dorothea 
Eichler . 
Elektra. . 


Elektra. . 
Elektra. . 
Elektra. . 
a 
Elisabeth re 
Elise ... 
Ella 


Ella 


a © 


Miiggel as 


Wannsee. . . 
Miiggel ... 
Miiggel | 
NS ae, 
Oberweser . . | 
Zeuthener See |2 
Elbe .....{|! 


Felicia. 
3ulldog, Louise. 
Armin, Ibis, Welle. 
Kanonier, Heinri- 
ette. 
Elbe... ../1 | Titania, Kanonier, 
‘ Windspiel. 


DMD MAsQaowm wn 











| 
| 





1 And silver medal. 
2 And flag. 
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Winning 
Yacht. 


Race Course. 


Beaten Boat. 
Absolute Time. 


Winning 
Yacht. 





Ellida 
Else . 


Else . 
Else 

Else ... 
Elvira 
Emil ... 


Emilie 
Emma 


Ernst... 


Ette 


Ette 


Ette 


Ette 


H. Evers 
Falke... 
Fatinitza . 
Fidelio . . 
Flieg, Hol- 
lander. . 
Franz .«. 
Friedrich- 
Bar... 
Friedrich- 
Karl .. 
Friedrich- 
Karl .. 
Fromm. . 


La Gaviota 
Gazelle . . 
Gerda... 
Gerda... 
Ed. Gerdes 
Germania. 
Germania. 


Germania. 


Germania. 
Germania. 
Germania . 
Gesine 
Gliickauf . 
Gretchen 
Cc H. R. 
Ha ge- 


meister. 
Mai. ss 


Hiems . . > 
Helene . . 


Helene. . 





Wannsee... 
Miiggel 


Tegeler See 
Weer... «4 
Oberweser. . 


Lf ae 


Zlbe 
Tegeler See 
Elbe ... 


Wannsee . 


Wannsee. 


Wannsee. 


Wannsee... 


Breitling... 
Weser .... 


Miiggel ... 


3] Miiggel ... 
Kieler Bucht . 
Zeuthener See, 
Zeuthener See, 
Kieler Bucht. 


Schweriner See 


Alster 
Wannsee. 
Miiggel ... 
Breitling. . . 
Wannsee.. . 


Miiggel ... 


Wannsee... 


Miiggel 
Wannsee... 


7| Kieler Fohrde 
§; Weser.... 





Miggel ... 
| Wacknitz 


Breitling . 
10| Frisches Haff. 


‘ Schweriner See 
9| Kieler Bucht . 





o Tegeler See 


Rummelsb. See) 


Schweriner See 


I 
Rummeisb. See 


| 


ey | 
2 


ja 





eels 


| Move, Sekt, 


Biribi, Vega, Achill. 
Nordost, Vesta, 
Styx, Activ. 
Ina, 
Hoffnung. 
Taucher, Hera. 
Wilhelm. 
Wanda, 
Falk. 
Gesi om e, 


Anna, 
Neck, 


Bravo, Ernst, Elfe. 
Pilot, Helen e, 
Name. 
Liitt Jan, Othello, 
Frieda. 

Menne-Jeta, Miig- 
gc: Schlei, Clara- 

ouise. 

Ida, Schwan, Uar- 
da, Wannsee. 

Miiggel, Vega, 
Menne- F rs Cath- 
arina, Schwan, 
Achill, Schlei. 

Wannsee, Schwan, 
Vega, enne- 
Jeta, Miiggel. 

12 Konkurrenten. 

Sophie, Carmen. 

Emil, Gesine, Neck, 
Adele. 

Argo, Roland, 
Clara, Flieg.,Hol- 
lander, Toni. 


Toni, Gerda, Styx, 
Welle, 
Miltenort. 


Elise, Armin, Ibis, 
Velle. 


Armin, Elise. 

Niobe, Matrosen- 
Division. 

Eichler, Schuh- 
macher, Schloss- 
kahn. 


Wodan, 

Namenlos, Libelle, 
Vineta. 
Namenlos, 
Argo lI 
Konkurrenten. 

Else, Catharina. 

Vesta, Nixe, Del- 
phin. 

Schlei, Miiggel, Li- 
belle, Ida, Wann- 


Welle, 


see. 

Else, ee, Ves- 
ta, Sty 

Menne- ne, Libelle, 
Schlei, Hay. 

Stella maris. 

Lili, Flink, Bulldog, 
Musca, Libelle Il, 
Blitz, Libelle is 

Schwalbe, Biribi, 


Iris. 
Sophie, Apollo, 





at 


11 Konkurrenten, 

Prinzip, Darling, 
Greif, Nuckel, 
Nixe. 

Nymphe, Dora. 
<linker, Kamerun, 
Dora. 





1 And flag. 


2 Prize o 


Hered. Gd. Duke. 


3 Prize of Honor by the late Prince Fred. Charles, and 


another. 


4 Prize and Pennant. 


Hertha... 
Hertha. . 
Humor... 


Waa 6 4% 
oS re 


ohann 
uanita .. 
uanita .. 
uanita 
uwel. 


Kathe . 


Kiebitz 
Kielboot 
Komet .. 


Kronprinz 
Kronprinz 
Kronprinz 
Lankeneau 
Liberta . . 
Lili 


Lollo... 
Lolly... 


Louise 
Louise 


Liitt Jan . 
Maggie 


Maria... 
Marie... 
Marie... 
Martha. . 
Matrosen- 
Division. 
Middy .. 
Mieze... 


a * . 
Miiggel . 


Miiggel . . 
Miiggel . 
Miiggel. . 


Mull 
Muriel .. 


Mykosh. . 


Namenlos. 
Namenlos. 


Nanon 
Narval 
Nelly .. 


Nelly ... 
Neptun. . 
Nixe : 
Nixe ee 
Nixe ... 
Norwest . 
Nymphe . 
Otter... 


v 
p=] 
s 
-_ 


9 





Race Course. 


Beaten Boat. 
Absolute Time. 





S| Miiggel 
10, Seddiner See. |1 
8| Miiggel .../|! 


Miiggel 
Tegeler See 


Schweriner See 
Alster 
Alster 2. 
(eee 
Alster 
Kieler Bucht . . 


Buc. Heft ..« 
Kieler Bucht. | 
Miiggel .. .|2 


MOM OMO ANA OO 


Alster .... 
Weser ...- 
INMIEEEN 6 6.6 
Weser ..<- 


MUmsTO Ou 


Kieler Bucht . 
Kieler Féhrde 


Weser ....|2 
Kieler Bucht . 

2 
Haff. 4 
Alster .. 


Miiggel ie 
Breitling. . . 


Kur. 


Schweriner See | z 


Kieler Bucht . 





Oo © Do Onnr CH OM STO 


Kieler Bucht. 
9| Kieler Bucht. 
- Kieler Féhrde, 
5| Miiggel ... 
5| Wannsee. . . 
8) Miiggel ... 
| Miiggel eae 


Miiggel .. . 
Kieler Foéhrde, 


Elbe... 


Wannsee. . . 
Miiggel 





Miiggel .. .|1 


Rummelsb. See 1 
Kur. Haff . . 3 
| 


Kieler Bucht. 2 
I 


Rummelsb. See! 1 

Frisches Haff | ° 
Weser... 2 

Schweriner See|2 

Rummelsb. See} 2 








3 .|3 |e —s Helene, 


| aby. 
Aja ax, oma Mari- 


on, 

navenien, Gliickauf, 
Ida, Iris, Biribi. 

Gliickauf, Ette. 

Move, Sekt, Hoff- 
nung. 

Martha. 

Rhein. 

Rhein. 

Rhein. 

Germania. 

Bayen, Werft, Her- 


ZO 
Vorwiirts, Favorit. 
Jenny, Lootsenjolle. 
Hertha, Emilie, Ad- 
dio. 
Wenonah, Louise. 
Walkiire, Wenonah, 
Blitzmidel. 
Bremerhaven, 
Anna, Neck. 
Flink, Bulldog, 
Musca, ’ Libelle i, 
Blitz, Libelle I. 


Welle, Sylphe, Mos. 
quito, Delphin. 


Paul, Helene, Klin. 
ker, Kamerun. 

Othello, Frieda. 

Cosmos, Nelly, 
Mive. 


5| Nixe, Nordust. 


Sport, Puck, Obo- 
trit, Argo. 


Kaethe, Bayern 
(Gl.), Werft. 

Alma, Willy, Nico- 
line, 

Bayern (Pin.), 
Moltke, Michel. 

Delphin. 

Schwalbe, _ Biribi, 
Marie, Nixe, Styx, 
Roland, Iris. 

Germania, Else, 
Catharina. 

Germania, 
Nixe. 

Germania, Else, 
Nordost, Vesta. 

Otter, Clara. 

Menne-Jeta, 

er. 


Vesta, 


Blitz, 


Emilie, Bravo, 
Ernst, Elfe. 
Libelle, Vineta. 
Welle, Argo 

Roland. 
Hedwig, Hans, 
Kamerun. 
Flamingo. 
Mive, Anna, Lis- 
beth, Schneidig. 
Flott, Lotte, Ulan. 
Adelheid, Senta, 
Cybele, Delphin, 
“Welle, Augusta. 
Gazelle, Wodan, 
Darling, Greif. 


Es 


Dora. 
W.-R.,Go-on,Flink, 
Emilie, Helene. 





5 Money prize. 

6 Several prizes. 
7 Money prize. 
8 


$400. 
® Prize of honor. 
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Winning L£ 
Yacht. & 


‘ Beaten Boat. 
| Race Course. |=} Absolute Time. 


Pascholl .| 17 


Wenonah, Louise. 
aul ...{| 20 


Helene, Klinker, 
Kamerun. 


| e 
| Kieler Bucht. 


Platessa .| 20 
Prinzip . . 


Kieler Bucht. 

Frisches Haff . Darling, 
Nuckel, 

| Obotrit, 

| Falke. 

Alster... .!| 1) Huascar. 

Elbe . . .. ./y | Huascar, Nymphe. 

Alster .. . . |, | Huascar. 

Frisches Haff . 1 | Teifun, Hai, Prin- 
zip, Greif, Nuckel, 
Nixe. 

Hecht, Dolly. 

Dolly, Brangine. 

Clara, Fleigl, Hol- 
lander, Toni. 

5| Wannsee. . . |; | Hay 

9| Miiggel Caprice, Sekt, Doro- 


Greif, 
Nixe. 
Argo, 





Puck ... Brietling .. . 





Rabe... 
Rabe... 
Rabe... 
Rhe 


Rival . 
Rival... 
Roland . 


Alster .. 
Oe saa 6 
Miiggel . 





Schlei. . . 

Schlei. .. 

Schwalbe . 8| Miiggel | Gliickz auf, Ida, Iris, 

Biribi. 
to} Wannsee. . . | Menne-Jeta, _Ette, 
| Miiggel, Vega, 
| Toni, Achill, 
Wannsee. 
F riedrich- Karl, 
Hummel, Congo. 
Dorothea, Tele- 
gramm, Elise. 
Sevecke II., Prig- 
nitz. 
Petroleuse, Doro- 
thea. 
Pauline, Antilope. 
Puck, Obotrit, Argo, 
Falke, Seemolch. 
Humor, Peter. 
Ida, Gliickauf, Ette. 
Wodan, Prisca. 
| Hera. 
3) Meteor, Frigga, 
| Monitor, Hum- 
mel, 
Kanonier, 
| _ Spiel. 

Activ, Ulla. 

Activ, Ulla. 
| Schwan, Miiggel, 

Schlei. 

1 | Comet, 
Emilie. 
i Activ, 


Schwan. . 





Sekt 8) Miiggel 


Get. . 9| Miiggel 
Sevecke I., 6) Schweriner See| 2 


Sdréber . . 





| Trave 


Sophie - +13 
Breitling . . . 


Sport... 


mm! 


Storteb’ker, 
Storteb’ker, | 
Siidwest . | 
Taucher. . | 
Telegramm | 


Seddiner See. 
Weeer .«. 
Miiggel 


wm — wun 


Titania . . Wind- 


Toni 
Toni 
Toni 


Una 


| Zeuthener Sce,|1 
| Zeuthener fein I 
| Wannsee. . ‘| 

| 


Miiggel Hertha, 


Vesta. ..| 3| Miiggel Del- 

Muriel, Menne-Jeta, 
Blitz. 

Favorit. 

Pascholl, Wen 
nonah, Louise. 


Vorwarts . | Kieler Féhrde, |1 
Vorwarts . | Kur. Haff . .j2 
Walkiire 7 Zlb I 


Walkiire . 6) 


é 
Warncke . | 6) 0 cll See Sevecke 1. a. ih, 


Welle. . .| | Miiggel " Roland, 
‘| Fidelio. 
| Weser . ° 
3| Oe « » . 


8| Rummelsb. See 


Weser ..| 
Wilhelm .| 
Wate « 





| Walkiire. 
| Go-on, Flink, Emi- 
' lie, Helene. : 


T otal, 184 Victors. 








1 $400. 
2 And bronze medal. 
8 Money prize. 


[From “Ahoi !” — Fanuary.] 


NEW YACHTS. 

THE center-board sloop built by John Mumm, 
from a design by Philip Ellsworth, for Messrs. Law- 
ton and Arnold, of the Atlantic Club, is to be called 
the Arad, — 33 ft. over all; 28 ft. 81g in. water- 
line; 11 ft. beam; 5 ft. deep; 4 ft. 3 in. draught; 
mast, deck to hounds, 29 ft. 6 in.; topmast, 21 ft.; 
bowsprit, outboard, 15 ft.; boom, 31 ft.; gaff, 19 ft. 


OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


Woop Bros., East Boston, keel sloop for New York 
gentlemnn. 

It is reported that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt is to have 
a steel steam-yacht built, larger than Mr. Astor’s 
Nourmahal, whose dimensions are: 233 ft. over all; 
221 ft. water-line; 30 ft. beam; 18 ft. 714 in. deep; 
14 ft. 3 in. draught. 

THE center-board sloop now being built by Geo. 
Lawley & Sons for General C. J. Paine, of the New 
York and Eastern Yacht Clubs, from a design by 
Edward Burgess, the designer of the Puritan, is to 
be go ft. over all; 80 ft. water-line; 22.30 ft. beam; 
9 ft. deep; 8.30 ft. draught. Her model is almost 
precisely like that of the Puritan, and she is to have 
27 tons of lead outside. 

AMONG the New York designers Mr. A. Cary 
Smith has been the most busy during the past month. 
He has made a design for a schooner, 73 ft. water- 
line, for a gentleman in Canada, and a sloop 50 ft. 
water-line for a gentleman of this city. He has also, 
at his studio, a model of.a sloop, 40 ft. on water-line, 
for Mr. W. E. Iselin of this city. For a member of 
the New Haven Yacht Club, Mr. Smith has made a 
model of the Puritan type, 44 ft. on water-line. 


Messrs J. V. Rocers & Sons, of Sayville, L.I., 
are building a sloop, modelled, as near as may be, 
after the Puritan. Her size is not given. 

Mr. CHARLES CouGHTRY, Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club, has built a cutter, 22 ft. over all; 18 ft. water- 
line; 6 ft. beam. 


Gro. LAWLEY & Sons, South Boston, a steam- 
yacht for Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, and a 
sloop for a Baltimore gentleman. 

Mr. SAMUEL PINE, at Pottery Beach, Brooklyn, 
E.D., a light-draught, twin screw-steamer for Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, 111 ft. on deck; 20 ft. beam; 9 ft. 
4in. in depth; 4 ft. draught; engines by Walter W. 
Scott, compound direct acting, two cylinders to each ; 
shaft, 8 and 14 ins., with 12-in. stroke of piston; 
steel shafts, 3 ins. diameter; propellers, 4-bladed, 
4 ft. diameter, and 5 ft. 8 in. pitch (they are ex- 
pected to make 350 revolutions per minute); ver- 
tical tubular boiler, calculated to stand a working 
pressure of 150 pounds to the square inch. She is 
for use in Southern waters. 

C. W. ANTHONY, Fall River, keel sloop, 43 ft. over 
all; 14 ft. 6in. beam; 5 ft. draught; 7 tons of lead 
outside. 

Mr. DESMOND, foot of Fourth street, Hoboken, 
steam-launch for the superintendent of the Pacific 
Mail S.S. Co., at Panama, 42 ft. over all, 9 ft. 6 in. 
beam; engine, 54X54 in. 

In Bath, Me., a steamer, 111 ft. long; 11 ft. 
beam; for speed only, and expected to run 28 miles 
an hour. 

EDWARD BurcEss, of Boston, the designer of the 
celebrated sloop Puritan, has on hand, beside the 
big sloop which he has designed for General Payne, a 
steamer, 98 ft. long, for a Boston man; a sloop, 75 
ft. long, and one of 40 ft., for two gentlemen of this 
city; a cutter for Mr. W. W. Jameson, of Boston, 
21 ft. water-line, 7 ft. 6 in. beam, 4 ft. 7 in. 
draught; a steam-launch, 75 ft. long, for a Boston 
man; two sloops, one 53 and the other 26 ft. long, 
for Western gentlemen, and a sloop of 39 ft. for a 
gentleman of Boston. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of City Point, Boston, is building a 
25-ft. cat-boat for a Boston gentleman. 

E. L. WILLIAMS, of South Boston, a 25 ft. cat- 
boat. 





OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


AMONG the many imitations of the sloop Puritan 
that have been turned out of the builders’ hands this 
season, there has been none finer than the Adelaide, 
by Wood Bros., of Boston, for Robert Underhill, of 
the Atlantic Club. She is 50 ft. over all; 44 ft. 6 in. 
water-line; 14 ft.6 in. beam; 6 ft. 6 in. deep; 6 ft. 
draught; mast, 52 ft.; extreme, 46 ft., from deck to 
hounds; topmast, 30 ft.; gaff, 29 ft.; boom, 46 ft.; 
bowsprit, 18 ft. 6 in.; outboard spinnaker boom, 50 
ft. Her jib will be set flying. She will be completed 
by the rst of June. 


Joun T. Situ, of this city, a neni from a 
design by John Harvey, for Mr. H. S. Franklin, of 
Knickerbocker and New Haven Clubs. She is to be 
called the Agatha; is to make 15 miles an hour. 

T. R. WEBBER, of New Rochelle, a cat-rigged 
boat for Mr. Delancey Kane, 30 ft. over all, 11 ft. 
beam, 4 ft. deep, and 3 ft. draught. 


T. R. WEBBER, of New Rochelle, a cat-rigged 
boat, for Dr. A. H. Buck, 24 ft. overall, 20 ft. water- 
line, 9 ft. 3 in. beam, 2 ft. 6 in. draught; 750 pounds 
of iron outside. 

SAMUEL AyRES, of Peck Slip, N.Y., a steam- 
yacht for Mr. Jacob Lorillard, 97 ft. over all, 15 ft. 
beam, and 3 ft. draught. She is to be double-planked, 
with canvas between. 


J. B. LorinG, a center-board sloop for Mr. J. H. 
Flint, of the Rockland Club, 26 ft. 7 in. over all, 8 
ft. beam, 3 ft. 8 in. deep, 2 ft. 8 in. draught. 

Mr. C. A. WILLIS, of Cow Bay, L.I,, for Mr. W- 
B. Alley of the Larchmont Club, an open yacht simi- 
lar to Mr. Alley’s present yacht, the Crudéser, which 
is 20 ft. 6in. long, 9 ft. loin. beam, 2 ft. 3 in. deep, 
1 ft. 9 in. draught. She was also built by Mr. Willis 
in 1868. 

E. A. WIL.is, of Port Jefferson, L.I., for Mr. 
Charles Armstrong, of Cambridge, Mass., an open 
sloop, 27 feet over all, 24 feet water-line, 10 feet 
beam. 

Mr. E. A. WILLIS, of Port Jefferson, L.I., for Mr. 
F. L. Dunne, a cat-boat, 19 feet 11 inches long. 

Mr. C. B. HARRINGTON, of Bath, Me., a cat-boat 
for a gentleman of Boston: 22 feet 6 inches over all, 
19 feet water-line, 10 feet beam, 10 inches draught; 
mast, 34 feet; boom, 26 feet 6 inches; gaff, 17 feet, 
sail, 26 feet; hoist, 25 feet; foot, 16 feet head. 

Mr. EDWARD BurcEss, of Boston, a design for a 
cat-boat for Mr. Arthur H. Clark, of England. She 
will be built on the Thames. 

Mr. R. R. Jones, of Boston, a cabin center-board 
sloop, 60 feet long. 

TRANSFERS, 

THE following are the changes of ownership re- 
ported during the month : — 

Ex-Commodore E. E. Chase, N.Y. Y.C., to Sylves- 
ter L. Blood, N.Y. Y.C., center-board schooner-yacht 
Clio. Sheis 76 ft. 5 in. over all; 68 ft. water-line; 18 
ft. 6 in., beam; 6 ft. deep; 5 ft. draught. C.&R. 
Poillons, Booklyn, 1873. 

Mr. N. Foster, of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club, 
has purchased from parties in Flushing, L.I., the 
open-race boat, Gem. No record. 

W. R. Vermilye, to J. W. Wetmore, of this city, 
center-board sloop Romeyn. She is 35 ft. 7 in. over 
all; 32 ft. 10 in. water-line. John Mumn, Brooklyn, 
1883. 

Steam-launch J/ite, to Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, 
for tender to schooner Amdéassadress, formerly the 
steam-launch of the Utowana. 
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Mr. W. A. W. Stewart, to Royal Phelps Carroll, 
keel-schooner okomnits, go ft. over all; 80 ft. water- 
line; 22 ft. beam; 8 ft. deep; 9 ft. draught. Samuel 
Hart, Northport, L.I., 1861. Rebuilt and altered, 
1869 and 1880. Formerly the /Ve¢tie. This is the 
schooner once owned by Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Hepworth, 
and in his book, “ Starboard and Port,” he tells of a 
cruise made in her to the Artic regions. 


William Hadwin Starbuck, to Charles H. Osgood, 
of Norwich, Conn., American and New Haven Yacht 
Club, steam-yacht 77//e, 143 ft. overall; 120 ft. water- 
line; 18 ft. beam; 9 ft. deep; 6 ft. 6in. draught. Samuel 
Pine, Williamsburgh, 1882; lengthened, 1883, by 
Piepgras & Pine; compound inverted engine; three 
cylinders: one 12/2 in., two 22/2 in., with 14-in. 
stroke; with return tubular boiler 8 ft. "6 in. by 8 ft. 
Boiler and engine by John Roach & Son. 

F. P. Dudgeon, to J. J. Hamilton, the steam-yacht 
Dream, for $8,500. Joshua Bedell, Glenwood, L.I., 
1885, 67 ft. long; 15 ft. beam; 6 ft. deep. 


Mr. Charles A. Osgood, of Norwich, Ct., to Mr. 
F. A. Schermerhorn, of Whitestone, L.I.; the 
steam-yacht Sophia, 125 ft. over all, 101 ft. water- 
line, 16 ft. beam, 12 ft. deep, 6 ft. draught, a screw- 
schooner with sails by Sawyer, compound engine, 
14 X 24'/4 X 16 in., two boilers. Samuel Pine, 
Greenpoint, 1882: New Haven and American Clubs. 

Mr. E. A. Stevens, of Hoboken, N.J., to Mr. 
Hall, of this city, cutter-yacht Petre/, designed by 
and built for Mr. John Hyslop, in 1876, at Port Rich- 
mond, S.I.; 32 ft. 13/, in. over all, 28 ft. r/o in. 


water-line, 8 ft. beam, 4 ft. 10 in. deep, 3 ft. 10 in. 
Seawanhaka, New Jersey, and Raritan 


draught. 
Clubs. 


W. L. Cogswell, of Cold Spring, L.I., to an Os- 
wego gentleman, the center-board sloop Ariadne, 56 
ft. over all, 52 ft. 6 in. water-line, 17 ft. 11 in. beam, 
5 ft. 2 in. deep, 4 ft. 9 in. draught. A. M. Whitman, 
Brooklyn, 1872. Altered and rebuilt, 1876. 


Mr. A. H. Barney to Mr. Joseph E. Fletcher, of 
Providence, R.I., the steam-yacht wen, 84 ft. over 
all, 77 ft. 6 in. water-line, 15 ft. beam, 6 ft. deep, 6 
ft. 4in. draught. Compound engine, 10 X 10 X Io 
in., boiler, 6 X 7 ft., machinery by F. C. & A. C. 
Rowland, of New Haven, Samuel Pine, Greenpoint, 
1880, N.Y. Club. 

Mr. M. Roosevelt Schuyler, of this city, has pur- 
chased the British cutter Dev/in, and she is to be sent 
to this country. She is 34 ft. long, 5 ft. 9 in. beam, 
6 ft. 6in. deep. Mr. Fife Fairlie, Scotland, 1884. 


Mr. W. M. Merrill to Mr. C. H. Woodsum, the 
cat-boat Sheerwater, 21 ft. over all, 17 ft. 8 in. 
water-line, 8 ft. 3 in. beam, 2 ft. deep, 1 ft. 10 in. 
draught. G. Lawley & Son, Boston, 1881. Hull 
Club. 

OFFICERS. 


THE following are the officers of yacht clubs re- 
ported as elected during the past month: — 


Knickerbocker Club; rooms, 130th street and 
Third avenue, N.Y.: commodore, G. R. Rosen- 
quest, yacht, MZayotta,; vice-commodore, L. Lef- 
ferts, yacht Gz/¢ Edge, secretary, A. Varian; treas- 
urer, C. W. Lamb; measurer, E. P. Morton, yacht 
Rex; fleet surgeon, Dr. E. Ringer, yacht Super- 
visor ; steward, J. Simpson. Board of Directors: 
W. Potter, Jr., F. A. Tagliabue, J. Paxon, J. Harris, 
G. T. Charlton. 

Eclipse Club; rooms, foot of East ro4th street: 
commodore, George Chase; vice-commodore, D. 
Shea; rear-commodore, T. J. Hume; secretary, W. 
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H. Houghton; asst. secretary, J. McClymont; treas- 
urer, Thomas Calvert; measurer, Peter Krumeich. 
Regatta committee : J. Stroebel, E. McMannus, H. W. 
Hume, P. Krumeich, E. A. Dunham, Jr.; steward, 
Herbert Smith. ‘ 

Brooklyn Club; rooms, No. 213 Montague street, 
Brooklyn: commodore, James White, sloop, Carrie 
May ; vice-commodore, John L. Bliss, sloop Jolanthe ; 
rear-commodore, Charles H. Oliver, cat-boat Carrie ; 
president, Samuel M. Whittlesey; secretary, William 
M. Morehouse; treasurer, Thomas R. Brown; finan- 
cial secretary, George H. Brown; measurer, John M. 
Sawyer. Trustees: Franklin Beames, Dr. Drayton, 
C. W. Blossom, Samuel McElroy. Membership com- 
mittee: W. S. Bracken, William Burke, S. S. Golden. 
Regatta committee: William Cagger, John M. Saw- 
yer, Willard Graham. 


East River Club; rooms, Pottery Beach, Brooklyn, 
E.D.: commodore, M. J. Charde; vice-commodore, 
Sergeant W. McManus; secretary, Harvey T. Lewis; 
treasurer, Edward Grissin; measurer, John J. Dris- 
coll; sergeant-at-arms, Peter Gillen. Trustees: M. 
3. Charde, John Whittaker, J. F. Sullivan, William 
Briggs, C. Dreyer. Regatta committee: E. E. 
Brown, F. D. Smallfield, Aloysius Lamb. 


Lynn Club; rooms at Lynn: commodore, E. C. 
Neal; vice-commodore, Howard Dennis; fleet cap- 
tain, T. S. Newhall; secretary, W. B. Newhall ; treas- 
urer, J. W. Atwell; measurer, C. B. Taylor. Re- 
gatta committee, W. B. Newhall, W. M. Rand, W. 
Hawkes, C. H. Lackhart, P. Omstead. 


American Club ; at the rooms in Fifth avenue, N. Y. : 
commodore, Joseph C. Hoagland, of the Lagonda ; 
vice-commodore, Arthur E. Bateman, of the Loando ; 
rear-commodore, Charles A. Osgood, of the 77//ie ; 
secretary, Henry A. Taylor; treasurer, William B. 
Dowd; fleet surgeon, Thomas H. Bailey, M.D.; 
measurer, Charles H. Haswell; trustees: Josiah N. 
Fiske, of the Zheresa; Jabez A. Bostwick, of the 
Orienta ; John P. Kennedy, of the Viola ; Henry A. 
Taylor, of the Sphynx; Frank R. Lawrence, W. E. 
Connor, and William B. Dowd; regatta committee: 
George W. Hall, Thomas Manning, Thomas L. Sco- 
ville, Edward S. Innet, Ezra S. Connor. 


Corinthian Club (Marblehead): commodore, B. 
W. Crowninshield; vice-commodore, I. S. Palmer; 
secrerary, Everett Paine; treasurer, J. R. Rhodes; 
regatta committee, Daniel Appleton, A. S. Browne, 
Henry W. Savage, B. B. Crowninshield; membership 
committee: W. S. Eaton, Jr., J. B. Mills, Jr., Law- 
rence Whitcombe. 


Boston Club; at its rooms in that city: commo- 
dore, Jacob Pfaff; vice-commodore, J. B. Mear; 
rear commodore, Washington E. Connor; secre- 
tary, Thomas Dean; treasurer, Augustus Russ; 
measurers, D. J. Lawlor and J. B. Smith; trustees, 
Benjamin Dean, Eben Denton, Thomas Manning; 
regatta committee, J. P. Phinney, J. A. Stetson, L. 
S. Jordan, G. R. Howe, W. L. Wellman; member- 
ship committee, J. B. Mear, Charles H. Plimpton, 
D. B. Curtis. 

Hull Club; at Hull: commodore, Charles V. 
Whitten; vice-commodore, Benjamin L. M. Tower; 
rear commodore, George R. Howe; secretary, Peleg 
Aborn; treasurer, Charles C. Hutchinson; assistant 
secretary, Frank C. Brewer; measurer, William H. 
Litchfield; executive committee, Charles A. Perkins, 
J. F. Brown, J. J. Henry, G. Whittemore; regatta 
committee, E. H. Tarbell, W. H. Litchfield, O. A. 
Ruggles, B. W. Rowell, W. A. Cary, W. K. Millar; 
membership committee, Fred Pope, A. P. Thayer, 
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B. T. Wendell, J. R. Chadwick, W. L. Porter, 
George Coffin, Charles E. Cunningham, J. E. Sayle, 


Buffalo Club; at Buffalo: commodore, Harry D. 
Williams; vice-commodore, Louis G. Northrup; 
secretary, Mortimer G. Provoost; treasurer, Eugene 
Roberts; measurer, John H. Swanson; _ trustees, 


Harry D. Williams, Charles B. Hill, J. H. Swanson, 
Harry N. Vedder, L. G. Nothrup; regatta committee, 
John Willoughby, Charles Griener, Richard Tohnie. 


REGATTA FIXTURES. 
Boston YACHT CLUvB, June 23, July 22, Sept. 2. 
NEw YORK YACHT CLUvB, June 17, annual regatta. 


Mr. H. Hutcuinson, of Boston, to a member of 
St. Augustine (Fla.) Club: cat-boat Fanzine, 21 feet 
9 inches over all, 18 feet 10 inches: water-line, 10 feet 
6 inches beam. 

New York YACHT CLUB; at its rooms in Madison 
avenue: commodore, Elbridge T. Gerry, of the 
steam-yacht £vectra ; vice-commodore, C. C. Haight, 
of the schooner-yacht Crusader ; rear-commodore, 
Dr. J.C. Barron, of the sloop-yacht A¢h/on ,; secretary, 
Mr. John H. Bird; treasurer, Mr. F. W. J. Hurst; 
fleet-surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M.D.; measurer, Mr. 
John M. Wilson; regatta committee, Messrs. E. E. 
Chase, Frank T. Robinson, and E. A. Willard; com- 
mittee on admission, Messrs. James D. Smith, John 
S. Dickerson, Henry C. Ward, Edward M. Brown, 
Chester Griswold; house committee, Messrs. Thomas 
B. Asten, E. A. Houghton, B. C. Cleeman, S. T. 
Lippincott. 


BUNKER HILL YACHT CLUB; at its rooms, East 
Boston: commodore, George T.D. Willcox; vice- 
commodore, J. Henry Porter; fleet-captain, W. H. 
Webber; secretary and treasurer, B, F. Underhill, Jr. ; 
fnancial secretary, George W. Abbott; measurer, 
Harry L. Johnson; trustees, John W. Rich, William 
H. Tolman, and George M. Barrows. 


Mr. H. HuTcuHInson, of Boston, to Mr. George 
Bryden, of Winthrop, Mass.: cat-boat 7hera, 17 feet 
5 inches over all, 16 feet 6 inches water-line, 8 feet 
beam, 1 foot 4 inches draught. 


Hutu Cuuvs, June 19, Pennant race: July 3, Fifty- 
sixth regatta; July 10, Fifty-seventh regatta; July 17, 
Fifty-eighth regatta; July 31, Annual cruise; August 
14, Second open regatta; August 25, Ladies’ race, 
Sixtieth regatta; August, 28, Sixty-first regatta; Sep- 
tember 11, sail off for championship. 


CORINTHIAN CLUB (Marblehead), June 28, First 
race; July 10, second race; July 24, Ladies’ race; 
August 28, third club race; September 4, Champion 
race; September 11, Sweepstakes regatta. 


Captain R. F. Coffin. 


ICE-—YACHTS. 


THE New Hamburg Ice-Yacht Club is almost, if 
not quite, as important as the two above-named. 
Mr. Irving Grinnell is its commodore, one of the 
earliest and most enthusiastic patrons of the sport in 
the United States. It has nineteen yachts enrolled, 
nearly all of which are distinctively New Hamburg 
boats. The Sophie, of this club, belonging to Mr. H. 
H. Hallock, is the original lateen, and spreads 280 
square feet of canvas. The largest boat is Mr. W. 
LeRoy’s Quickstep, which spreads 745 square feet of 
canvas. The only two which have a larger sail 
spread than these are Mr. Irving Grinnell’s Zero, 750 
feet, and Mr. E. H. Sanford’s Avalanche, 841 feet. 
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Fleet of the Hudson-River Ice-Yacht Club. 
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THE prospects of the ice fleet have been better this 
winter than at any previous season. Last winter 
there was some dissatisfaction in the Poughkeepsie, 
the principal club in the country, and quite a number 
of the members withdrew from it and formed a new 
organization, called the Hudson River Ice-Yacht 
Club. Its head-quarters are at Hyde Park, and its 
boats lie at Roosevelt Point. It has fifty-six members 
and twenty-five yachts. Mr. John A. Roosevelt, who 
may almost be called the father of the modern ice-yacht, 
is its commodore, and it numbers among its members 
such well-known patrons of the sport as Archibald 
Rogers, E. H. Sanford, Irving Grinell, J. R. Roose- 
velt, Dr. J.C. Barron, etc. Three of its boats, the 
Ariel, Avalanche, and Blizzard, are \ateen-rigged, an 
idea borrowed from the Shrewsbury Club. ‘The sails 
have all been made by Sawyer. The fleet of this 
club is now larger than the parent club, which is still 
a strong organization, and numbers fifteen yachts. 
Mr. T. V. Johnson is its vice-commodore, and several 
of the old members still remain loyal to it, among 
them Dr. Barron, Mr. Sanford, and a few others. 


THE champion pennant of America was held at the 
beginning of the present season by Dr. Barron’s 
Northern Light, Poughkeepsie Club, 680 square feet 
sail area; but it has been challenged by the New 
Hamburg Club, and probably before the season is 
over the Shrewsbury Club will put in a bid for it. 
It may be challenged by any organized ice-yacht 
club in the world, and the races for it are to be sailed 
in the order in which the challenges are received, 
over the regular regatta course of the club challenged. 
The course is to be ten miles to windward and return, 


and the race must be made in an hour and fifteen 
minutes. In 1883 it was sailed over in fifty-seven 
minutes by the Avalanche. The Poughkeepsie Cluk 
has successfully defended it, twice in 1883, once in 
1884, and twice in 1885. 


Mr. THoMAs MULLRy, of No. 1034 Third avenue, 
has patented a plan for an ice-boat to be propelled 
by steam, which he proposes to utilize for commercial 
as wcll as pleasure purposes. Mr. Mullry is a native 
of Poughkeepsie, the home of the ice-boating, and 
has been thirteen years at work at his invention, 
which he thinks he has now perfect. He is a prac- 
tical machinist, and of very limited means. It is to 
be hoped that some of the wealthy patrons of ice- 
yachting may supply the funds necessary to a thorough 
trial of this new mode of propulsion over the frozen 
rivers of the northern part of the State. 


FEBRUARY 4, at New Hamburg match for iceman’s 
cap and Arctic boots, between Zeaser and Puff, of 
New Hamburg Club; 7easer dismasted; Puff finished 
in 18m.;. course, 21/2 miles up the river and return; 
wind, hard gale from north-west with blinding snow. 
Same day, and course match, between the Sax Yuan 
and Puff. Puff won in 14m. 


CARTHAGE CLUB, course 15 miles, to be made in 
th. Feb. 2; 10 starters; A/ischief finished first, in th. 
13'/om. Same day, with g starters, in a scrub-race, 
the Mischief won. Same day, in a match between 
the W. B. Van Voorhis and Mischief, the Van 
Voorhis was dismasted and Mischief capsized. Wind, 
a hard gale from north-west. 
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THERE are a large number of small-sized yachts at 
Newburg, but, as yet, no club has been organized 
there. 

THE North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club dates back 
to December 22, 1882, although there had been ice- 
yachting on the North and South Shrewsbury for 
twenty years previous. The charter members were 
all prominent business men of the town of Red Bank. 
In December, 1883, the Shrewsbury Club challenged 
for the famous challenge pennant of America, and 
went up the Hudson with the Dreadnought, Idler, 
Uncle Bob, and Tempest. The Dreadnought came 
in second; the Poughkeepsie boat Haze holding the 
pennant. In March, 1884, the lateen sail was first 
introduced, and in the fall of that year the Scud was 
built and rigged with that sail by Sawyer, her sail 
area being 720 square feet. She was sent up the 
Hudson last winter, and came near winning the 
prize, Dr. Barron’s Northern Light barely succeeding 
in retaining it. No new yachts have been added to 
the North Shrewsbury Club this winter ; but the South 
Shrewsbury, whose head-quarters are at Pleasure Bay, 
has built one nearly the size of the Scud, and called 
her the Puritan. Several other new ones have been 
added to this club, and the rivalry ’twixt the North 
and South Shrewsbury clubs promises to be very keen 
this season. 

The first race was sailed off Red Bank, January 18, 
for the Commodore’s pennant of the North Shrews- 
bury Club. There were six starters. The course was 
a triangular one, 15 miles long. The race was won 
by Capt. George Cooley’s yacht Grover Cleveland, 
the Dreadnought second. 

THE other Hudson river ice-yacht clubs are the 
Carthage, eight yachts; Jews Creek, six yachts; Port 
Ewen, five yachts; Dutchess Junction, five yachts. 

Charles Ledyard Norton. 


THE HORSE. 
RUNNING. 


THE only racing so far in 1886 is the Exposition 


meeting at New Orleans. The track is a half-mile, 
and located within the Exposition grounds. The 
purses given average $125 each, and the class of 
horses running are, with few exceptions, the poorest 
in training. Owing to bad weather in January the 
meeting was postponed nearly three weeks. 

The stakes that closed in January, to be run at 
Sheepshead Bay, N.Y., Lexington, Louisville and 
Latonia (Covington), Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Washington Park, Chicago, Ill., obtained large en- 
tries of an average high-class lot of horses, while 
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the Futurity —a produce stake for two-year-olds, to 
be run at Sheepshead Bay in 1888 — obtained 758 
subscriptions, the largest entry ever made to any one 
stake, on the strength of which the Coney Island 
Jockey Club announced a Realization Stake for three- 
year-olds, to be run in 1889, to which the club adds 
$10,000, the same as they did for the Futurity. 

The announcement of the retirement of Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard from racing, and the death of his 
brother, Mr. George L. Lorillard, which took place 
at Nice, France, on February 3, takes not only two 
large stables from active participation in all the 
stakes, but their loss to the turf is to be regretted in 
every other respect. 

The entries for the English spring handicaps are 
smaller this year than ever before. The Lincolnshire 
run, March 24, has but 61 entries; the city and 
suburban run, April 7, has 55 entries; and the 
Chester cup run, May 5, 56 entries. The Liverpool 
Grand National Steeple-chase, run March 26, has 
sixty-six subscribers, including four American-bred 
horses, viz.: Mr. Fred Gebhardt’s Jolly Sir John, 
handicapped at 160 pounds; Mr. E. P. Wilson’s 
Sachem, handicapped at 158 pounds; Mr. Eliott 
Zbrowski’s Billet Doux, at 151 pounds (winner of the 
Irish Grand National last year), and Limekiln at 142 
pounds. In the latest English betting quotations for 
the 2,000 guineas, run April 28, Mintingis the fa- 
vorite at 2 to 1 against. For the Derby, run May 23, 
The Bard was strong at 6'/, to 1, and 65 to 40 for a 
place; 1,000 to 40 was also taken about Gay Hermit. 
The well-known ‘‘ Judex’s” selections for the Two 
Thousand and Derby are Ormonde to win with Mur- 
doch as the best of the outsiders for the Derby. 
For the Oaks ‘‘ Judex” gives Philosophy. 


TROTTING. 


Other than a few annual meetings of the large 
trotting associations, but little of interest has taken 
place since the close of the season in 1885. The 
Driving Club of New York elected Mr. David Bonner, 
president; N. L. Hunting, vice-president; Alfred De 
Cordova, treasurer; and Thomas Watt, secretary. 

The bi-annual meeting of the National Trotting 
Association began at Chicago on February 10. Sec- 
retary Vail’s report showed 248 associate members in 
1885, of which 242 held meetings, and contested for 
a total of $856,368.60. The same report showed 
950 non-associate members in the United States and 
Canada, who contested for a total of $412,505, 
making a grand total of $1,268,873.60 trotted and 
paced for in 1885 in the United States and Canada. 

Krik. 











AN ANIMATED WRECK. 
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AnD here I am in the gutter; and this is gratitude, 
to think of the storms from which I have protected 
J 
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LISTEN TO MY STORY. 


him; how often have I sheltered and covered him! 
have literally spread myself between him and the 


AT THE PLAY. 
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bursting torrents; and this is my reward: to be 
thrown into the street, actually clothed in rags, my 
ribs broken, my back dislocated, — and — and — I — 
feel — as— if I was losing my — head. 

Little did I think I should ever come to this when 
I used to be the pride of the window in a certain 
Broadway store. How carefully I was cared for, 
how conspicuously exhibited, how tenderly handled ! 

Ah! what a life that was! cherished, envied, 
admired; and still I was not happy: I longed for ex- 





THE CONNOISSEUR. 


citement, gayety. I felt too much shut-up. I was 
ambitious to spread myself. Alas! the time came. 
One morning I was feeling unusually bright, hav- 
ing been Jooking dull for several days past, the 
boy had just given me a tonic (polishing powder on 
chamois-skin), and my head cool and my eyes shining. 
I was attracting unusual admiration, when a dude 
(heaven save the mark! the mark of a dude is the 
single eye-glass) passing the window caught my ex- 
pression, and was evidently much struck, for he struck 
a friend for gold and came right in and took me for 
his own. 
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HAPPY WE! 


The moment he took me up I knew I was in the 
hands of a man who had traveled. As I felt his 
gloved hands about my ribs I knew I was to open to 
a new life. He touched a spring which thrilled my 
whole frame. Iimmediately blossomed out and spread 
myself, and from that day forth I sheltered him from 
the broiling rain and the pouring sun. 


WHAT’S UP? 


Ah! what a life it was! The stock exchange, the 
races, the club, the german, the theater, art exhibi- 
tions, and teas. The theater and opera I enjoyed the 
most, when not checked, for I was hand in glove with 
Algernon; and how we used to applaud! I’ve 
pounded the floor till my ribs were fairly sore, and 
my head actually loose. 

All went well till we met Miss Flora Fanshaw. 
We often used to walk home from church with her 
up Fifth or Madison avenues. I don’t know which 
one of us attracted the most attention. Myself on 
the left (and I got there too, alas!), she on the right 
(though she never was, on anything else), and Alger- 
non between us. In those days I was always dright, 
and with my polished manner could shine anywhere, 
particularly in the sunlight. Well, it’s hard for any 
of us to shine under a cloud. 

She — well— I'll acknowledge I was prejudiced, 
but it did seem to me as if her worst enemy could not 
have accused her of being pretty. 


BANG! BANG! 


We found ourselves in the habit of calling quite 


often at her house. Finally one night I heard, from 
my post in the hall, loud talking. I recognized her 
father’s voice, and I caught a few disconnected words 
—money — prospects — future; then Algy rushed 
out into the hall, nearly snatched my head off, and we 
hurried together into the street. 

On the way home he nearly pounded me through 
the pavement, muttering something about ‘“ condi- 
tions” and “ purse-proud old pirate.” 

Our downward course began from that night. He 
rushed recklessly into speculation, and lost — lost — 
lost. 

We still called at the Fanshaws, but only occa- 
sionally, and I observed the hall door was always 
left open, and other members were kept in the 
room. 

Our misfortunes seemed to multiply, and at times 
we were very hard-pushed. I was getting a little 
rusty and my silk beginning to look shiny. Finally 
the bitter day of my life came. Algernon found him- 
self without a dollar and without a dinner. And — 
and — and — (excuse this moisture. I believe it’s 
sprinkling) in company with a pair of opera-glasses, 
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he put me “in soak ” —yes, he “ hawked” me — he 
“hung me up” — he pawned me. 


I blushed with mortification, and the “broker” 
thought I was faded; that made my head fairly turn; 
and then he said I was loose. 
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But I will omit the harrowing details. 

I was there three days. Think of me in a Bowery 
pawn-shop! Talk about mixed society: there was 
a burglar’s jimmy and a lovely silver paper-cutter 
side by side, revolvers and ladies’ bangles. A 
stained, worn, hard-worked butcher’s knife was left 
by a delicate antique Venetian hand-glass; gambling 
implements mixed with volumes of Ingersoll’s ser- 
mons, lace handkerchiefs, and gum-shoes. 

Oh, I could fill a book with what I saw and heard 


in those few days! Why, if I shouid tell of some of 
the things that came into that place, — of the family 





relics, old plate, mew wedding presents, and from 
Fifth avenue and Murray Hilltoo, —why, if I should 
tell all this, you would think I was—was — lying, 
—and I should know it. 

But I was ‘bailed out; ” and Algernon would have 
had to have been bailed out too if he’d gone far 
without me on that night: it was raining, one of those 
damp, wet, soaking rains. 

Soon as I felt the pressure of his hand I knew that 
business had improved. I felt that he had resumed 
his diamond rings. 

Again we called at Miss Flora’s. 

I had not a dry thread to my back; my covering 
fairly clung to my ribs; and I was taken by the foot- 
man and spread out to dry. 

What happened in the parlor I never knew. His 
stay was short, but, alas! long enough to consummate 
my ruin. Her dog, —a miserable, unsightly, empty- 
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headed pug, who always had a grudge against me 
from the time when, under Algernon’s guidance, I hit 
him on the nose, —this revengeful creature, seeing me 
spreac out and helpless, fell upon me and made me 
the total wreck I now am: clothed in rags, my ribs 
broken, my back dislocated, and— I feel as if I— 
was losing — my — head. 

When the pug was puttting the finishing touches 
on me Algernon rushed from the parlor. In a whirl- 
wind of passion, burying his head in his hat and his 
foot in the dog, he snatched me, and flew. from the 
house. 

When on the street, he realize¢ my unfortunate 
condition, and, with impolite comments and unseemly 
jibes on my personal appearance, he took me round 
to the rear of the Fanshaw mansion, where we 








waited a moment, till a light suddenly streamed from 
one of the windows; then without a moment’s warn- 
ing he dropped me — yes — shook me —abandoned 
me without a word, and rushed up the street. 





Suddenly there was a rustle and bustle, and some- 
thing passed rapidly on the night wind and struck 





near the Total Wreck, whose remarks have filled the 
preceding pages. 

And in a low, broken voice it said: ‘* Excuse me; 
did I hear you mention the name of Fanshaw? ‘I 
have held very close relations with Miss Flora for 
some time dack—yes, way back —in fact, I suppose 
I was more to her and nearer to her than all the 
world; and though she has sometimes said I was 











he 
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too stuck-up, and has often sat down on me, still I 
know she took great pride in me, and realized how 
much hung on my bearing. But this has been a very 
trying night for all of us. I recognize you now, not- 
withstanding your changed appearance ; and if it’s any 
consolation to you, I will tell you that I fell into the 
same hands— or rather mouth—as yourself; but I 
don’t so much blame Miss Flora for overlooking me 
in the excitement of the evening, for you must know 
it was all agreed between them, and her turning him 
off this evening, and his going from the house in such 
apparent anger, were all a piece of acting, to lull the 
suspicion of her father. Why, she has had four 
letters from him this week! Oh, I know all about 
that! she confides all those letters ¢o me. Sometimes 
I’m so full of news it seems as if I’d burst. 

“You see she’s of age to-morrow,—that is, at mid- 
night; and then she comes into a nice little property. 
Well, Iknowthey’re planning something. She rushed 
up-stairs after his departure and began making a 
change of costume. I was wondering what she was 
going to do, when I, having been dropped, was 
seized by that miserable pug, and borne away right 
before her face and eyes, at a moment when her back 
was turned. 

“T was dragged to the back yard, and though badly 
injured, I was saved from horrible mutilation by a 
friendly breeze, which suddenly snatched me from 
him, and landed me fortunately by your side, a 
Crushed Atom.” 


Just then, on the stroke of midnight, the wind, 
which was still at times blowing furiously, swept the 
clouds from the moon, and with the same skillful 
movement swept the “ Total Wreck ” and the ‘‘ Crushed 
Atom” away from the hoofs of a horse, which was 
driven furiously up to the area gate of the Fanshaw 
mansion. A light gleamed a second from a window, 
and a moment later a fair, frail form flew forward from 
the gate-way, and another form —a four-legged, fiery, 
fierce, ferocious pug — dogged her steps, and at the 
noise of the carriage he lifted up his voice and raised 
the echoes; he also raised Mr. Fanshaw, while Algernon 
raised Miss Flora to the seat, — none too soon, for a sec- 
ond’s delay would have raised —for her stern parent 
was by this time on the scene, and was about to grasp 



































the horse’s bridle, when the Crushed Atom, with that 
female instinct of loyalty and self-sacrifice, entangled 
his feet, and he fell sprawling in the mud, and _ paint- 
ing the midnight air blue with his favorite quotations; 
while the pug, having received fotnted attentions 
from the Total Wreck, was howling in the vain 
attempt to hold all his feet in the air at one time; and 
the carriage, with the happy lovers, bowled into the 
dim future. 

A fitful breeze again blew down the street, and two 
shattered forms, which seemed much attached to each 
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other, were swept up into the moonlight, and blown It was the faithful, totally-wrecked umbrella, 
swiftly through the air, till they seemed to catch on to 
the flying carriage. Will P. Hooper. 


And the self-sacrificing, utterly-crushed bustle. 








